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Youth needs neither excuse nor encouragement to give 
and take hard knocks; it falls into harmless contention 
as naturally as a duck takes to water, and leaves the 
art of sitting on the fence to wiseacres, poor unfortunate 
mortals, who must thus waste precious moments. Youth 
will have no traffic in temporising, which, in these 
latter days, is the peculiar province of maturity. Youth 
turns to direct action, not as a last resort, not as a 
confession of failure in the way of peace, but as the 
simplest way out of difficulty; and is as ready to bury 
the hatchet after striving as we are in like circumstances 
to dispute with rancorous hate. In the state of youth, 
too, the effect of a good ‘‘scrap*' is not unlike that of 
a boisterous wind which stirs the blood, quickens the 
pulse and keys up body and mind to the liveliest state 
of well-being. Youth has its moments of sorrow, its 
periods of bitter regret, but they are induced more 
frequently by the blundering — and often well-meant — 
attentions of age, than by a melancholy disposition; 
and “man delights me not" is as far beyond its ken 
as “Once more unto the breach" is in tune with its 
sentiments. 

So in life's springtime the description of a fight which 
runs the whole gamut of intense action makes a strong 
and direct appeal. To give blows, to parry their return, 
to suffer pain unflinchingly and to fight with grim deter- 
mination until the day be won or irretrievably lost-^o 
much youth demands of a character, ere it can be taken 
wholeheartedly into the democracy of its fancy, where 
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kings hobnob with bold and outspoken peasants, and 
knights are esteemed more worthy than their squires 
only as they hit harder and endure more often the heat 
of the day. 

O hard condition, twin*born with greatness, 

but youth must be served; nothing appeals so nearly 
to it as the exhibition of stoical qualities. 

For our part, we recollect that scholarship dwindled 
into insignificance when set by warlike parts; and, in 
the days before we felt ‘'the season's difference,'' we 
fell into talk — 

Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 

Of pahsadoes, frontiers, parapets. 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin. 

Of prisoners’ ransomes, and of soldiers slain. 

And all the current of a heady fight — 

with the greatest ease in the world. 

Something of this we have endeavoured to keep 
before us in the selecting of fights and combats for 
inclusion here ; and it might be stated at this point, that 
our view of what is best for eleven- or twelve-year-old 
has led us to omit accounts such as that in the sixth 
book of Paradise Lost, or of Hector's defeat at the 
hands of Achilles. The weight of argument by which 
these are sustained, even more than by actual blows, is 
beyond the grasp of boys between the ages of ten and 
thirteen. They want and can best appreciate simple 
and direct action with speechmaking cut down to a 
minimum. 

There are fights, however, which appeal at all times 
to all ages; of these, we are inclined to think that in 
Pilgrim* s Progress to be the finest. This was our earliest 
acquaintance with literature, or, for that matter, with 
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art, since we first found Christian and Apollyon in a 
highly coloured print. With what gusto of the spirit 
did we not enter into this grim struggle I We stood with 
Christian behind the shield of faith putting by every 
dart of the Evil One; we thrust, we parried, we thrust 
again — for that matter our thrustings far outnumbered 
our parryings; we were too intent on smiting Apollyon 
hip and thigh to heed his onslaught overmuch. And 
when later the whole was put into rehearsal on the 
green-draped stage of the garden, we seem to remember 
that Apollyon — played somewhat unwillingly by a small 
sister — objected strongly to our vigorous attack, and a 
vociferous death brought to fallen evil reinforcements 
before whom Christian lowered his arms and fled the field. 

Short, direct, thrilling and self-contained, this fight 
has in the highest degree a virtue which belongs in 
some measure to almost all the struggles included in 
this little book — and that virtue, valour. No struggle, 
however intense or gory, however graphic its description, 
proves wholly satisfactory to the youthful mind unless 
greatheartedness plays therein a distinctive part; it is 
the exhibition of this virtue, too, which raises these 
fights and combats above any imputation of the glori- 
fying here of war as war; an imputation we would 
disown as being quite foreign to our intention. 

The fights contained in the following pages are 
grouped as outstandingly heroic struggles : single combat ; 
general battle; encounters in or with the animal- world; 
and a section of mock struggles has been added, which 
last can hardly be said to rob our title of its significance. 

It will be noticed that all but a few selections are 
taken from English Literature, and these might be 
claimed as part of our own inheritance. Even with such 
preliminary limiting of the field of search, however, 
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selection, or rather rejection, has not proved an easy 
task. From Beowulf to Mr. Hutchinson's Happy Warrior, 
the number of fights in English Literature alone is 
legion; it would be an act of presumption, therefore, on 
our part for us to claim that, with nice discrimination, 
we have selected the best; but we are confident that 
they are such as will appeal to an age which ever and 
anon lifts its eyes from matter-of-fact school-tasks to 
send a longing — though necessarily stealthy — glance 
towards the school playing-fields, desiring above aJl else 
to be numbered among the elect of the first team, 
and seeing, when it troubles its tousled head about such 
matters, the future stretching out before it as oft- 
repeated hours of richly muddy striving on the 
football-field. 

C. J. 
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SECTION I 

SAY NOT, THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT 
AVAILETH 

Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 
Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 

But westward, look, the land is bright. 

A. H. Clough, 


II 
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The night is past, and shines the sun 
As if that mom were a jocund one. 

Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The Morning from her mantle grey, 

And the Noon will look on a sultry day. 

Hark to the trump, and the drum, 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn. 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as they're borne. 
And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude's hum. 
And the clash, and the shout, “They cornel they come! " 
The horsetails are pluck'd from the ground, and the sword 
From its sheath ; and they form and but wait for the word. 
Tartar, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 

Strike your tents, and throng to the van ; 

Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain. 

That the fugitive may flee in vain. 

When he breaks from the town; and none escape. 

Aged or young, in the Christian shape ; 

While your fellows on foot, in a fiery mass. 

Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 

The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein; 

Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane; 

White is the foam of their champ on the bit : 

The spears are uplifted; the matches are lit; 

The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar. 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before: 

Forms in his phalanx each Janizar; 

Tartar . . . Turcoman. Here indicative of various tnbes of 
Central Asia. 

Spahi (Turkish Sephai). Soldier. 

Janizar, Turkish infantry soldier. 
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Alp at their head; his right arm is bare, 

So is the blade of his scimitar; 

The khan and the pachas are all at their post; 

The vizier himself at the head of the host. 

When the culverin's signal is fired, then on; 

Leave not in Corinth a living one — 

A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her walls. 

God and the prophet — Alla Hu! 

Up to the skies with that wild halloo ! 

"There the breach lies for passage, the ladder to scale; 
And your hands on your sabres, and how should ye fail ? 
He who first downs with the red cross may crave 
His heart's dearest wish; let him ask it, and have! " 
Thus utter'd Coumourgi, the dauntless vizier; 

The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 

And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire: 

Silence — hark to the signal — fire 1 

As the wolves, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo. 

Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar. 

And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore, 

He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 

The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die : 

Thus against the wall they went. 

Thus the first were backward bent ; 

Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, 

Strew'd the earth like broken glass. 

Shiver'd by the shot, that tore 
Khan, Ruler, official. 

Pachas {Pashas) . Turkish official of high rank. 

Coumourgi. Ali Coumourgi, Grand Vizier to Achmet III., 
commander of the Moslem forces; mortally wounded at the 
battle of Peterwardin in Hungary. 
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The ground whereon they moved no more: 

Even as they fell, in files they lay, 

Like the mower’s grass at the close of day, 

When his work is done on the levell’d plain; 

Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 

As the spring-tides, with heavy plash, 

From the cliffs invading dash 

Huge fragments, sapp’d by the ceaseless flow. 

Till white and thundering down they go, 

Like the avalanche's snow 
On the Alpine vales below; 

Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 

Corinth's sons were downward borne 
By the long and oft renew’d 
Charge of the Moslem multitude. 

In firmness they stood, and in masses they fell. 
Heap’d by the host of the infidel 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot : 

Nothing there, save death, was mute; 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 
For quarter, or for victory. 

Mingle there with the volleying thunder. 

Which makes the distant cities wonder 
How the sounding battle goes. 

If with them, or for their foes; 

If they must mourn, or may rejoice 
In that annihilating voice. 

Which pierces the deep hills through and through 
With an echo dread and new: 

You might have heard it, on that day. 

O’er Salamis and Megara; 

(We have heard that hearers say,) 

Even unto Piraeus’ bay. 
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From the point of encountering blades to the hilt, 
Sabres and swords with blood were gilt ; 

But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun, 

And all but the after carnage done. 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From within the plunder'd dome : 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street; 

But here and there, where Vantage ground 
Against the foe may still be found. 

Desperate groups, of twelve or ten. 

Make a pause, and turn again — 

With banded backs against the wall. 

Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 

There stood an old man — ^his hairs were white. 

But his veteran arm was full of might : 

So gallantly bore he the brunt of the fray, 

The dead before him, on that day. 

In a semicircle lay; 

Still he combated unwounded, 

Though retreating, unsurrounded. 

Many a scar of former fight 
Lurk'd beneath his corslet bright ; 

But of every wound his body bore. 

Each and all had been ta'en before: 

Though aged, he was so iron of limb, 

Few of our youth could cope with him ; 

And the foes, whom he singly kept at bay. 
Outnumber'd his thin hairs of silver grey. 

From right to left his sabre swept : 

Many an Othman mother wept 
Sons that were unborn, when dipp'd 
His weapon first in Moslem gore. 

Ere his years could count a score. 
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Of all he might have been the sire 
Who fell that day beneath his ire: 

For, sonlcss left long years ago, 

His wrath made many a childless foe ; 

And since the day, when in the strait 
His only boy had met his fate. 

His parent's iron hand did doom 
More than a human hecatomb. 

If shades by carnage be appeased, 

Patroclus' spirit less was pleased 
Than his, Minotti's son, who died 
Where Asia's bounds and ours divide. 

Buried he lay, where thousands before 
For thousands of years were inhumed on the shore; 
What of them is left, to tell 
Where they lie, and how they fell ? 

Not a stone on their turf, nor a bone in their graves; 
But they live in the verse that immortally saves. 

Hark to the Allah shout ! a band 

Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand: 

Their leader's nervous arm is bare. 

Swifter to smite, and never to spare — 

Uncloth'd to the shoulder it waves them on: 

Thus in the fight is he ever known : 

Others a gaudier garb may show, 

To tempt the spoil of the greedy foe; 

Many a hand's on a richer hilt. 

But none on a steel more ruddily gilt ; 

Many a loftier turban may wear, — 

Alp is but known by the white arm bare; 

Look through the thick of the fight, 'tis there! 

Patroclus* spirit. Patroclus, killed by Hector in the Trojan 
War. His death was avenged by Achilles. 
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There is not a standard on that shore 
So well advanced the ranks before ; 

There is not a banner in Moslem war 
Will lure the Delhis half so far; 

It glances like a falling star! 

Where’er that mighty arm is seen, 

The bravest be, or late have been ; 

There the craven cries for quarter 
Vainly to the vengeful Tartar; 

Or the hero, silent lying. 

Scorns to 5deld a groan in dying. 

Mustering his last feeble blow 
’Gainst the nearest levell’d foe. 

Though faint beneath the mutual wound. 
Grappling on the gory ground. 

Still the old man stood erect. 

And Alp’s career a moment check’d. 

"Yield thee, Minotti; quarter take. 

For thine own, thy daughter’s sake.’’ 

"Never, renegado, never! 

Though the life of thy gift would last for ever.’’ 

"Francesca! — Oh, my promised bride! 

Must she too perish by thy pride ? ’’ 

"She is safe’’ — “Where? where? ’’ — ^"in heaven; 
From whence thy traitor soul is driven — 

Far from thee, and undefiled.’’ 

Grimly then Minotti smiled. 

As he saw Alp staggering bow 
Before his words, as with a blow. 

“Oh God! when died she?’’ — "Yesternight — 
Nor weep I for her spirit’s flight: 

None of my pure race shall !:« 
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Slaves to Mahomet and thee — 

Come on ! " — ^That challenge is in vain — 
Alp's already with the slain I 
While Minotti's words were wreaking 
More revenge in bitter speaking 
Than his falchion's point had found, 

Had the time allow'd to wound, 

From within the neighbouring porch 
Of a long-defended church, 

Where the Icist and desperate few 
Would the failing fight renew. 

The sharp shot dash'd Alp to the ground; 
Ere an eye could view the wound 
That crash'd through the brain of the infidel. 
Round he spun, and down he fell; 

A flash like fire within his eyes 
Blazed, as he bent no more to rise. 

And then eternal darkness sunk 
Through all the palpitating trunk; 

Nought of life left, save a quivering 
Where his limbs were slightly shivering: 

They turn'd him on his back; his breast 
And brow were stain'd with gore and dust. 
And through his lips the life-blood oozed. 
From its deep veins lately loosed; 

But in his piilse there was no throb. 

Nor on his lips one dying sob; 

Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 
Heralded his way to death: 

Ere his very thought could pray, 

Unaneled he pass'd away. 

Without a hope from mercy's aid. 

To the last — a Renegade. 

Unaneled. To die without receiving extreme unction. 
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Fearfully the yell arose 
Of his followers, and his foes; 

These in joy, in fury those: 

Then again in conflict mixing. 

Clashing swords, and spears transfixing. 
Interchanged the blow and thrust, 

Hurling warriors in the dust. 

Street by street, and foot by foot. 

Still Minotti dares dispute 
The latest portion of the land 
Left beneath his high command; 

With him, aiding heart and hand. 

The remnant of his gallant band. 

Still the church is tenable. 

Whence issued late the fated ball 
That half avenged the city’s fall. 

When Alp, her fierce assailant, fell; 

Thither bending sternly back. 

They leave before a bloody track ; 

And, with their faces to the foe. 

Dealing woimds with every blow. 

The chief, and his retreating train. 

Join to those within the fane; 

There they yet may breathe awhile, 
Shelter’d by the massy pile. 

Brief breathing-time ! the turban’d host. 
With adding ranks and raging boast. 

Press onwards with such strength and heat. 
Their numbers brilk their own retreat ; 

For narrow the way that led to the spot 
Where still the Christians yielded not ; 

And the foremost, if fearful, may vainly try 
Fan^. Temple, 
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Through the massy column to turn and fly; 

They perforce must do or die. 

They die; but ere their eyes could close, 

Avengers o'er their bodies rose; 

Fresh and furious, fast they fill 
The ranks unthinn'd, though slaughter'd still; 
And faint the weary Christians wax 
Before the still renew'd attacks : 

And now the Othmans gain the gate; 

Still resists its iron weight, 

And still, all deadly aim'd and hot, 

From every crevice comes the shot ; 

From every shatter'd window pour 
The volleys of the sulphurous shower: 

But the portal wavering grows and weak — 

The iron 5nelds, the hinges creak — 

It bends — it falls — and all is o'er: 

Lost Corinth may resist no more ! 

Darkly, sternly, and all alone, 

Minotti stood o'er the altar stone; 

Madonna's face upon him shone. 

Painted in heavenly hues above, 

With eyes of light and looks of love; 

And placed upon that holy shrine 
To fix our thoughts on things divine, 

When pictured there, we kneeling see 
Her, and the boy-God on her knee, 

Smiling sweetly on each prayer 
To heaven, as if to waft it there. 

StiU she smiled; even now she smiles. 

Though slaughter streams along her aisles: 

Minotti lifted his aged eyes. 

And naade the sign of a cross with a sigh, 
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Then seized a torch which blazed thereby; 

And still he stood, while, with steel and flame, 
Inward and onward the Mussulman came. 

The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contain'd the dead of ages gone; 

Their names were on the graven floor. 

But now illegible with gore ; 

The carved crests, and curious hues 
The varied marble's veins diffuse, 

Were smear'd and slippery — stain'd, and strown 
With broken swords, and helms o'erthrown: 
There were dead above, and the dead below 
Lay cold in many a coffin'd row; 

You might see them piled in sable state. 

By a pale light through a gloomy grate; 

But War had enter'd their dark caves, 

And stored along the vaulted graves 
Her sulphurous treasures, thickly spread 
In masses by the fleshless dead: 

Here, throughout the siege, had been 
The Christian's chief est magazine ; 

To these a late-form'd train now led, 

Minotti's last and stem resource 
Against the foe's o'erwhelming force. 

The foe came on, and few remain 
To strive, and those must strive in vain: 

For lack of further lives, to slake 
The thirst of vengeance now awake, 

With barbarous blows they gash the dead. 

And lop the already lifeless head, 

And fell the statues from their niche. 

And spoil the shrines of offerings rich, 
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And from each other s rude hands wrest 
The silver vessels saints had bless'd. 

To the high altar on they go; 

Oh, but it made a glorious show! 

On its table still behold 
The cup of consecrated gold; 

Massy and deep, a glittering prize. 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderers' eyes: 

That mom it held the holy wine. 

Converted by Christ to His blood so divine, 

Which His worshippers drank at the break of day, 
To shrive their souls ere they joined in the fray. 
Still a few drops within it lay ; 

And round the sacred table glow 
Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid row, 

From the purest metal cast ; 

A spoil — the richest and the last. 

So near they came, the nearest stretch'd 
To grasp the spoil he almost reach'd, 

Wlien old Minotti's hand 
Touch'd with the torch the train — 

'Tis fired ! 

Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain. 

The turban'd victors, the Christian band. 

All that of living or dead remain, 

Hurl'd on high with the shiver'd fane. 

In one wild roar expired! 

The shatter'd town — the walls thrown down — 

The waves a moment backward bent — 

The hills that shake, although unrent. 

As if an earthquake pass'd — 

The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven. 
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By that tremendous blast — 

Proclaim'd the desperate conflict o'er 
On that too long afflicted shore : 

Up to the sky like rockets go 
AU that mingled there below: 

Many a tall and goodly man, 

Scorch'd and shrivell'd to a span, 

When he fell to earth again 
Like a cinder strew'd the plain: 

Down the ashes shower like rain ; 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 
With a thousand circling wrinkles ; 

Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 

Scatter'd o'er the isthmus lay ; 

Christian or Moslem, which be they ? 

Let their mothers see and say I 
When in cradled rest they lay. 

And each nursing mother smiled 
On the sweet sleep of her child, 

Little deem'd she such a day 
Would rend those tender limbs away. 

Not the matrons that them bore 
Could discern their offspring more ; 

That one moment left no trace 
More of human form or face 
Save a scatter'd scalp or bone : 

And down came blazing rafters, strown 
Around, and many a f^ing stone. 

Deeply dinted in the clay, 

All blacken'd there and reeking lay. 

All the living things that heard 
That deadly earth-shock disappear'd: 

The wild birds flew ; the wild dogs fled, 

And howling left the unburied dead; 
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The camels from their keepers broke ; 

The distant steer forsook the yoke — 

The nearer steed plunged o'er the plain, 

And burst his girth, and tore his rein ; 

The buU-frog's note, from out the marsh 
Deep-mouth'd arose, and doubly harsh; 

The wolves yell'd on the cavem'd hill 
Where echo roll'd in thunder still ; 

The jackal's troop, in gather'd cry, 

Bay'd from afar complainingly, 

With a mix'd and mournful sound, 

Like crying babe, and beaten hound: 

With sudden wind, and ruffled breast, 

The eagle left his rocky nest. 

And mounted nearer to the sun. 

The clouds beneath him seem'd so dun: 

Their smoke assail'd his startled beak, 

And made him higher soar and shriek — 

Thus was Corinth lost and won ! 

From The Siege of Corinth, by Lord Byron, 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward. 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Charge for the guns!" he said; 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
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“Forward, the Light Brigade!'" 
Was there a man disma5/'d ? 

Not tho' the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder'd; 
Their's not to make reply, 

Their's not to reason why, 

Their's but to do and die; 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley'd and thunder'd; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well. 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flash'd all their sabres bare. 
Flash'd as they turn'd in air 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder'd; 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro' the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter'd and sunder'd. 

Then they rode back, but not. 
Not the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them 
Volley'd and thunder'd; 

Storm'd at with shot and shell. 

While horse and hero fell, 

They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of Death, 

Back from the mouth of Hell, 

All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade? 

O, the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder'd. 

Honour the charge they made ! 

Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred. 

Lord Tennyson. 


THE FIGHT OF THE REVENGE 

The L. Thomas Howard with six of her Majesty's ships, 
six victuallers of London, the barque Ralegh, and two 
or three other pinnaces riding at anchor near unto 
Flores, one of the Westerly Islands of the Azores, the 
last of August in the afternoon, had intelligence by one 
Captain Middleton of the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. Which Middleton being in a very good sailer 
had kept them company three days before, of good 
purpose, both to discover their forces the more, as also 
to give advice to my L, Thomas of their approach. 
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He had no sooner delivered the news but the fleet 
was in sight: many of our ships’ companies were on 
shore in the Island; some providing ballast for their 
ships; others filling of water and refreshing themselves 
from the land with such things as they could cither for 
money, or by force recover. By reason whereof our 
ships being all pestered and rummaging every thing 
out of order, very light for want of ballast, and that 
which was most to our disadvantage, the one half part 
of the men of every ship sick, and utterly unserviceable ; 
for in the Revenge there were ninety iseased: in the 
Bonaventure, not so many in health as could handle her 
main sail. For had not twenty men been taken out of a 
barque of Sir George Carey’s, his being commanded to 
be simk, and those appointed to her, she had hardly ever 
recovered England. The rest for the most part, were in 
little better state. 

The names of her Majesty’s ships were these as 
followeth, the Defiance, which was Admiral, the Revenge 
Vice-Admiral, the Bonaventure commanded by Captain 
Crosse, the Lion by George Fenner, the Foresight^ by 
M. Thomas Vavasour, and the Crane by Duffild. The 
Foresight and the Crane being but small ships; only the 
other were of the middle size; the rest, besides the 
barque Ralegh, commanded by Captain Thin, were 
victuallers, and of small force or none. 

The Spanish fleet having shrouded their approach by 
reason of the Island; were now so soon at hand, as our 
ships had scarce time to weigh their anchors, but some 
of them were driven to let slip their cables and set sail. 

Sir Richard Grenville was the last that weighed, to 
recover the men that were upon the Island, which 
otherwise had tx;en lost. The L. Thomas with the rest 
very hardly recovered the wind, which Sir Richard 
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Grenville not being able to do, was persuaded by the 
Master and others to cut his main sail, and cast about, 
and to trust to the sailing of the ship; for the squadron 
of Seville were on his weather bow. 

But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, alleging that he would rather choose to die, than 
to dishonour himself, his country, and her Majesty's 
ship, persuading his company that he would pass through 
the two squadrons, in despite of them, and enforce those 
of Seville to give him way. Which he performed upon 
divers of the foremost, who, as the mariners term it, 
sprang to their luff, and fell under the lee of the Revenge. 
But the other course had been the better, and might 
right well have been answered in so great an impossi- 
bility of prevailing. Notwithstanding out of the greatness 
of his mind, he could not be persuaded. 

In the meanwhile as he attended those which were 
nearest him, the great San Philip being in the wind of 
him, and coming towards him, becalmed his sails in 
such sort, as the ship could neither make way, nor feel 
the helm; so huge and high carged was the Spanish ship, 
being of a thousand and five hundred tons. Who after 
laid the Revenge aboard. 

When he was thus bereft of his sails, the ships that 
were under his lee luffing up, also laid him aboard: of 
which the next was the Admiral of the Biscayans, a 
very mighty and puissant ship commanded by Brittan- 
dona. The said Philip carried three tiers of ordinance 
on a side, and eleven pieces in every tier. She shot 
eight forthright out of her chase, besides those of her 
stem ports. 

sprang to their luff. A seafaring term, descriptive of bringing 
a ship’s head nearer the wind. 

Out of her chase. A reference to guns placed in the bow of a ship. 
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After the Revenge was entangled with this Philip, four 
other boarded her; two on her larboard, and two on her 
starboard. The fight thus beginning at three of the clock 
in the afternoon, continued very terrible all that evening. 
But the great San Philip having received the lower tier 
of the Revenge, discharged with crossbar-shot, shifted 
herself with all diligence from her sides, utterly mis- 
liking her first entertainment. Some say that the ship 
foundered, but we cannot report it for truth, unless 
we were assured. 

The Spanish ships were filled with complies of 
soldiers, in some two hundred besides the mariners; in 
some five, in others eight hundred. In ours there were 
none at all beside the mariners ; but the servants of the 
commanders and some few voluntary gentlemen only. 

After many interchanged volleys of great ordinance 
and small shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter the 
Revenge, and made divers attempts, hoping to force her 
by the multitudes of her armed soldiers and musketeers, 
but were still repulsed again and again, and at all times 
beaten back into their own ships, or into the seas. 

In the beginning of the fight, the George Noble of 
London having received some shot through her by the 
Armadas, fell under the lee of the Revenge, and asked 
Sir Richard what he would command him, being but 
one of the victuallers and of small force: Sir Richard 
bid him save himself, and leave him to his fortune. 

After the fight had thus, without intermission, con- 
tinued while the day lasted and some hours of the night, 
many of our men were slain and hurt, and one of the 
great galleons of the Armada, and the Admiral of the 
Hulks both sunk, and in many other of the Spanish 
ships great slaughter was made. 

Some write that Sir Richard was very dangerously 
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hurt almost in the beginning of the fight, and lay speech- 
less for a time ere he recovered. But two of the Revengers 
own company, brought home in a ship of Lima, from the 
Islands, examined by some of the Lords, and others, 
affirmed that he was never so wounded as that he for- 
sook the upper deck, till a hour before midnight; and 
then being shot into the body with a musket as he was 
a-dressing, was again shot into the head, and withal 
his surgeon wounded to death. This agreeth also with 
an examination taken by Sir Francis Godolphin, of four 
other mariners of the same ship being returned, which 
examination, the said Sir Francis sent unto Master 
William Killegrew, of her Majesty's privy chamber. 

But to return to the fight, the Spanish ships which 
attempted to board the Revenge, as they were wounded 
and beaten off, so always others came in their places, 
she having never less than two mighty galleons by her 
sides, and aboard her: So that ere the morning, from 
three of the clock the day before, there had fifteen 
several Armadas assailed her; and all so ill approved 
their entertainment, as they were by the break of day, 
far more willing to hearken to a composition, than 
hastily to make any more assaults or entries. 

But as the day increased, so our men decreased: and 
as the light grew more and more, by so much more grew 
our discomforts. For none appeared in sight but enemies, 
saving one small ship called the Pilgrim, commanded by 
Jacob Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the 
success: but in the morning bearing with the Revenge, 
was hunted like a hare amongst many ravenous houn^, 
but escaped. 

All the powder of the Revenge to the last barrel was 
now spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her best men 
slain, and the most part of the rest hurt. In the begin- 
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ning of the fight she had but one hundred free from 
sickness, and fourscore and ten sick, laid in hold upon 
the ballast. A small troop to man such a ship, and a 
weak garrison to resist so mighty an army. By those 
hundred all was sustained, the volleys, boardings, anci 
enterings of fifteen ships of war, besides those which 
beat her at large. On the contrary, the Spanish were 
always supplied with soldiers brought from every 
squadron; il manner of arms and powder at will. 
Unto ours there remained no comfort at all, no hope, 
no supply either of ships, men or weapons; the masts all 
beaten overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, her upper 
work altogether rased, and in effect evened she was with 
the water, but the very foundation or bottom of a ship, 
nothing being left overhead either for flight or defence. 

Sir l&chard finding himself in tlus distress, and unable 
any longer to make resistance, having endured in this 
fifteen hours' fight the assault of fifteen several Armadas, 
all by turns aboard him, and by estimation eight hundred 
shot of great artillery, besides many assaults and entries; 
and that himself and the ship must needs be possessed by 
the enemy, who were now aJl cast in a ring round about 
him (the Revenge not able to move one way or other, but 
as she was moved with the waves and billows of the sea), 
commanded the Master-gunner, whom he knew to be a 
most resolute man, to split and sink the ship; that 
thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to the 
Spaniards; seeing in so many hours' fight and with so 
great a navy they were not able to take her, having had 
fifteen hours' time, above ten thousand men, and fifty 
and three sail of men-of-war to perform it withal; and 
persuaded the company, or as many as he could induce, 
to yield themselves unto God, and to the mercy of none 
else ; but as they had, like valiant resolute men, repulsed 
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so many enemies, they should not now shorten the honoui 
of their nation, by prolonging their own lives for a few 
hours, or a few days. 

The Master-gunner readily condescended and divers 
others: but the Captain and the Master were of another 
opinion, and besought Sir Richard to have care of them: 
alleging that the Spaniard would be as ready to enter- 
tain a composition, as they were willing to offer the 
same: and that there being divers sufficient and valiant 
men yet living, and whose wounds were not mortal, 
they might do their country and Prince acceptable ser- 
vice hereafter. And whereas Sir Richard had alleged that 
the Spaniards should never glory to have taken one ship 
of her Majesty, seeing that they had so long and so 
notably defended themselves; they answered, that the 
ship had six foot water in hold, three shot under water, 
which were so weakly stopped, as with the first working 
of the sea she must needs sink, and was besides so 
crushed and bruised, as she could never be removed 
out of the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir Richard 
refusing to hearken to any of those reasons : the Master 
of the Revenge (while the Captain won unto him the 
greater party) was conveyed aboard the General Don 
Alfonso Ba9an. Who (finding none over-hasty to enter 
the Revenge again, doubting lest Sir Richard would have 
blown them up and himself, and perceiving by the report 
of the Master of the Revenge his dangerous disposition) 
yielded that all their lives should be saved, the company 
sent for England, and the better sort to pay such reason- 
able ransom as their estate would bear, and in the mean 
season to be free from galley or imprisonment. To this 
he so much the rather condescended as well, as I have 
said, for fear of further loss and mischief to themselves 
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as also for the desire he had to recover Sir Richard 
Grenville: whom for his notable valour he seemed 
greatly to honour and admire. 

When this answer was returned, and that safety of 
life was promised, the common sort being now at the 
end of their peril, the most drew back from Sir Richard 
and the Master-gunner, being no hard matter to persuade 
men from death to life. The Master-gunner finding him- 
self and Sir Richard thus prevented and mastered by 
the greater number, would have slain himself with a 
sword, had he not been by force withheld and locked 
into his cabin. 

Then the General sent many boats aboard the Revenge, 
and divers of our men fearing Sir Richard’s dispiosition, 
stole away aboard the General and other ships. Sir 
Richard thus over-matched, was sent unto by Alfonso 
Ba^an to remove out of the Revenge, the ship being 
marvellous unsavoury, filled with blood and bodies of 
dead and wounded men like a slaughter house. Sir 
Richard answered that he might do with his body what 
he list, for he esteemed it not. and as he was carried out 
of the ship he swooned, and reviving again desired the 
company to pray for him. 

The General used Sir Richard with all humanity, and 
left nothing unattempted that tended to his recovery, 
highly commending his valour and worthiness, and 
greatly bewailing the danger wherein he was, being 
imto them a rare spectacle, and a resolution seldom 
approved, to see one ship turn toward so many enemies, 
to endure the charge and boarding of so many huge 
Armadas, and to resist and repel the assaults and 
entries of so many soldiers. All which and more is con- 
firmed by a Spanish Captain of the same Armada, and 
a present actor in the fight, who being severed from the 

B 
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rest in a storm, was by the Lion of London a small 
ship taken, and is now prisoner in London. 

The Admiral of the Hulks and the Ascension of Seville 
were both sunk by the side of the Revenge] one other 
recovered the road of Saint Michael, and sunk also there; 
a fourth ran herself with the shore to save her men. Sir 
Richard died, as it is said, the second or third day aboard 
the General, and was by them greatly bewailed. What 
became of his body, whether it were buried in the sea 
or on the land, we know not : the comfort that remaineth 
to his friends is, that he hath ended his life honourably 
in respect of the reputation won to his nation and 
country, and of the same to his posterity, and that being 
dead, he hath not outlived his own honour. 

From The Fight about the Isle of the Azores^ by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 


THE ANZAC LANDING 

While these operations were securing our hold upon the 
extreme end of the Peninsula, the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps were making good their landing 
on the iEgean coast, to the north of Gaba Tepe. They 
sailed from Mudros on the 24th, arrived off the coast 
of the Peninsula at about half-past one on the morning 
of the 25th, and there under a setting moon, in calm 
weather, they went on board the boats which were to 

While these operations ... A reference to landings made 
simultaneously at X Beach by the 2nd Royal Fusiliers, two 
flank landings, and the landing of a regiment of the French 
Corps at Kum Kale. 
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take them ashore. At about half-past three the tows 
left the ships, and proceeded in darkness to the coast. 

Gaba or Kaba Tepe is a steep cliff or promontory 
about ninety feet high, with a whitish nose and some- 
thing the look of a blunt-nosed torpedo or porpoise. It 
is a forbidding-looking snout of land, covered with scrub 
where it is not too steep for roots to hold, and washed 
by deep water. About a mile to the north of it there is 
a possible landing-place, and north of that again a long 
and narrow strip of beach between two little headlands. 
This latter beach cannot be seen from Gaba Tepe. The 
ground above these beaches is exceedingly steep sandy 
cliff, broken by two great gulleys or ravines, which run 
inland. All the ground, except in one patch in the 
southern ravine, where there is a sort of meadow of 
grass, is densely covered with scrub, mostly between 
two and three feet high. Inland from the beach, the 
land of the Peninsula rises in steep, broken hills and 
spurs, with clumps of pine upon them, and dense 
undergrowths of scrub. The men selected for this landing 
were the 3rd Brigade of the Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps, followed and supported by the ist and 
2nd Brigades. 

The place selected for the landing was the southern 
beach, the nearer of the two to Gaba Tepe. This, like 
the other landing-places near Cape Helles, was strongly 
defended, and most difficult of approach. Large forces 
of Turks were entrenched there, well prepared. But in 
the darkness of the early morning after the moon had 
set, the tows stood a little farther to the north than they 
should have done, perhaps because some high ground 
to their left made a convenient steering-mark against 
the stars. They headed in towards the northern beach 
between the two little headlands, where the Turks were 
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not expecting them. However, they were soon seen, and 
very heavy independent nfle-fire was concentrated on 
them. As they neared the beach, '‘about one battalion 
of Turks" doubled along the land to intercept them. 
These men came from nearer Gaba Tepe, firing, as they 
ran, into the mass of the boats at short range. A great 
many men were killed in the boats, but the dead men's 
oars were taken by survivors, and the boats forced into 
the shingle. The men jumpied out, waded ashore, charged 
the enemy with the bayonet, and broke the Turk attack 
to pieces. The Turks scattered and were pursued, and 
now the steep scrub-covered cliffs became the scene of 
the most desperate fighting. 

The scattered Turks dropped into the scrub and dis- 
appeared. Hidden all over the rough cliffs, under every 
kind of cover, they sniped the beach or ambushed the 
little parties of the 3rd Brigade who had rushed the 
landing. All over the broken hills there were isolated 
fights to the death, men falling into gullies and being 
bayoneted; sudden duels, point blank, where men 
crawling through the scrub met each other, and life 
went to the quicker finger; heroic deaths, where some 
half-section which had lost touch were caught by ten 
times their strength and charged and died. No man of 
our side knew that cracked and fissured jungle. Men 
broke through it on to machine-guns, or showed up on 
a crest and were blown to pieces, or leaped down from 
it into some sap or trench, to catch the bombs flung at 
them and hurl them at the thrower. Going as they did, 
up cliffs through scrub over ground which would have 
broken the alignment of the Tenth Legion, they passed 
many hidden Turks who were thus left to shoot them in 
the back or to fire down at the boats, from f)erhaps only 
fifty yards away. It was only just light, theirs was the 
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first British survey of that wild country; only now, as it 
showed up clear, could they realise its difficulty. They 
pressed on up the hill; they dropped and fired and died; 
they drove the Turks back; they flung their packs away, 
wormed through the bush, and stalked the snipers from 
the flash. As they went, the words of their song sup- 
ported them, the ribald and proud chorus of “Australia 
will be there “ which the men on the torpedoed Southland 
sang as they fell in expecting death. Presently, as it grew 
lighter, the Turks* big howitzers began shelling the beach, 
and their field-guns, well hidden, opened on the trans- 
ports, now busy disembarking the ist and 2nd Brigades. 
They forced the transports to stand farther out to sea, 
and shelled the tows, as they came in, with shrapnel 
and high explosive. As the boats drew near the shore, 
every gun on Gaba Tepe took them in flank, and the 
snipers concentrated on them from the shore. More and 
more Turks were coming up at the double to stop the 
attack up the hill. The fighting in the scrub grew fiercer; 
shells burst continually upon the beach, boats were sunk, 
men were killed in the water. The boatmen and beach 
working-parties were the unsung heroes of that landing. 
The boatmen came in with the tows, under fire, waited 
with them under intense and concentrated fire of every 
kind until they were unloaded and then shoved off, and 
put slowly back for more, and then came back again. 
The beach-parties were wading to and from that shell- 
smitten beach all day unloading, carrying ashore, and 
sorting the munitions and necessaries for many thousands 
of men. They worked in a strip of beach and sea some 
five hundred yards long by forty broad, and the fire 
directed on that strip was such that every box brought 
ashore had one or more shells and not less than fifty 
bullets directed at it before it was flung upon the sand. 
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More men came in and went on up the hill in support; 
but as yet there were no guns ashore, and the Turks' 
fire became intenser. By ten o'clock the Turks had had 
time to bring up enough men from their prepared posi- 
tions to hold up the advance. Scattered parties of our 
men who had gone too far in the scrub were cut off and 
killed, for there was no thought of surrender in those 
marvellous young men; they were the flower of this 
world's manhood, and died as they had lived, owning 
no master on this earth. More and more Turks came up 
with big and field artillery, and now our attack had to 
hold on to what it had won, against more than twice its 
numbers. We had won a rough bow of ground, in which 
the beach represented the bowstring, the beach near 
Gaba Tepe the south end, and the hovel known as 
Fisherman's Hut the north. Against this position, held 
by at most 8,000 of our men, who had had no rest and 
had fought hard since dawn under every kind of fire in 
a savage rough country unknown to them, came an over- 
whelming army of Turks to drive them into the sea. For 
four hours the Turks attacked and again attacked, with 
a terrific fire of artillery and waves of men in succession. 
They came fresh from superior positions, with many 
guns, to break a disorganised line of breathless men not 
yet dug in. The guns of the ships opened on them, and 
the scattered units in the scrub rolled them back again 
and again by rifle and machine-gun fire, and by charge 
after counter-charge. More of the Army Corps landed to 
meet the Turks, the fire upon the beach never slackened, 
and they came ashore across corpses and wrecked boats 
and a path like a road in hell with ruin and blasts and 
burning. They went up the cliff to their fellows under 
an ever-growing fire, that lit the scrub and burned the 
wounded and the dead. Darkness came, but there was 
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no rest nor lull. Wave after wave of Turks came out of 
the night, crying the proclamation of their faith; others 
stole up in the dark through the scrub and shot or 
stabbed and crept back, or were seen and stalked and 
killed. Flares went up, to light with their blue and 
ghastly glare the wild glens peopled by the enemy. Men 
worked at the digging in till they dropped asleep upon 
the soil, and more Turks charged, and they woke and 
fired and again dug. It was cruelly cold after the sun 
had gone, but there was no chance of warmth or proper 
food : to dig in and beat back the Turk or die were all 
that men could think of. In the darkness, among the 
blasts of the shells, men scrambled up and down the 
pathless cliffs bringing up tins of water and boxes of 
cartridges, hauling up guns and shells, and bringing 
down the wounded. The beach was heajjed with wounded, 
placed as close under the cliff as might be, in such yard 
or so of dead ground as the cliffs gave. The doctors 
worked among them and shells fell among them, and 
doctors and wounded were blown to pieces, and the 
survivors sang their song of “Australia will be there,” 
and cheered the newcomers still landing on the beach. 
Sometimes our fire seemed to cease, and then the Turk 
shells filled the night with their scream and blast and 
the pattering of their fragments. With all the fury zind 
the crying of the shells, and the shouts and cries and 
cursing on the beach, the rattle of the small arms and 
the cheers and defiance up the hill, and the roar of the 
great guns far away, at sea, or in the olive-groves, the 
night seemed in travail of a new age. All the blackness 
was shot with little spurts of fire, and streaks of fire, and 
malignant bursts of fire, and arcs and glows and crawling 
snakes of fire, and the moon rose, and looked down upon 
it all. In the fiercer hours of that night shells fell in that 
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contested mile of ground and on the beach beyond it at 
the rate of one a second, and the air whimpered with 
passing bullets, or fluttered with the rush of the big 
shells, or struck the head of the passer like a moving 
wall with the shock of the explosion. All through the 
night the Turks attacked, and in the early hours their 
fire of shrapnel became so hellish that the Australians 
soon had not men enough left to hold the line. Orders 
were given to fall back to a shorter line, but in the 
darkness, uproar, and confusion, with many sections 
refusing to fall back, others falling back and losing 
touch, others losing their way in gully or precipice, and 
shrapnel hailing on all, as it had hailed for hours, the 
falling back was mistaken by some for an order to 
re-embark. Many men who had lost their officers and 
non-commissioned officers fell back to the beach, where 
the confusion of wounded men, boxes of stores, field 
dressing-stations, corpses, and the litter and the waste 
of battle, had already blocked the going. The shells 
bursting in this clutter made the beach, in the words of 
an eyewitness, like bloody hell, and nothing else." But at 
this breaking of the wave of victory, this panting moment 
in the race, when some of the runners had lost their 
first wind, encouragement reached our men: a message 
came to the beach from Sir Ian Hamilton, to say that 
help was coming, and that an Australian submarine had 
entered the Narrows and had sunk a Turkish transport 
off Chanak. 

This word of victory, coming to men who thought for 
the moment that their efforts had been made in vain, 
had the effect of a fresh brigade. The men rallied back 
up the hill ; bearing the news to the firing-line, the new, 
constricted line was made good, and the rest of the 
night was never an5rthing but continued victory to 
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those weary ones in the scrub. But twenty-four hours 
of continu^ battle exhausts men, and by dawn the 
Turks, knowing the weariness of our men, resolved to 
beat them down into the sea. When the sun was well 
in our men*s eyes they attacked again, with not less 
than twice our entire strength of fresh men, and with 
an overwhelming superiority in field-artillery. Some- 
thing in the Turk commander, and the knowledge that 
a success there would bring our men across the Penin- 
sula within a day, made the Turks more desperate 
enemies there than elsewhere. They came at us with 
a determmation which might have triumphed against 
other troops. As they came on they opened a terrific 
fire of shrapnel upon our position, pouring in such a 
hail that months afterwards one could see their round 
shrapnel bullets stuck in bare patches of ground, or in 
earth thrown up from the trenches, as thickly as plums 
in a pudding. Their multitudes of men pressed through 
the scrub as skirmishers, and sniped at every moving 
thing; for they were on higher ground, and could see 
over most of our position, and every man we had was 
under direct fire for hours of each day. As the attack 
developed, the promised help arrived; our warships 
stood in and opened on the Turks with every gim that 
would bear. Some kept down the guns of Gaba Tepe, 
others searched the line of the Turk advance, till the 
hills over which they came were swathed with yellow 
smoke and dust, the white clouds of shrapnel, and the 
drifting darkness of conflagration. All the scrub was in 
a blaze before them, but they pressed on, falling in 
heaps and lines ; and their guns dropped a never-ceasing 
rain of shells on trenches, beach, and shipping. The land- 
ing of stores and ammunition never ceased during the 
battle. The work of the beach parties in that scene of 
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burning and massacre was beyond all praise ; so was the 
work of the fatigue-parties, who passed up and down 
the hill with water, ammunition, and food, or dug 
sheltered roads to the trenches; so was the work of 
the Medical Service, who got the wounded out of cuts 
in the earth, so narrow and so twisted that there was 
no using a stretcher, and men had to be carried on 
stretcher-bearers' backs or on improvised chairs made 
out of packing-cases. 

At a little before noon the Turk attack reached its 
height in a blaze and uproar of fire and the swa3dng 
forward of their multitudes. The guns of the warships 
swept them from flank to flank with every en^ne of 
death; they died by hundreds, and the attack withered 
as it came. Our men saw the enemy fade and slacken and 
halt; then with their cheer they charged him and beat 
him home, seized new ground from him, and dug them- 
selves in in front of him. All through the day there was 
fighting up and down the line, partial attacks, and 
never-ceasing shell-fire, but no other great attack: the 
Turks had suffered too much. At night their snipers 
came out in the scrub in multitudes and shot at any- 
thing they could see, and all night long their men dragged 
up field-guns and piles of shrapnel, and worked at the 
trenches which were to contain ours. When day dawned, 
they opened with shrapnel upon the beach, with a. feu 
de barrage designed to stop all landing of men and stores. 
They whipped the bay with shrapnel bullets. Where 
their fire was concentrated, the water was lashed as 
with hail aU day long; but the boats passed through it. 
and men worked in it, building jetties for the boats to 

Feu de barrage. Barrage-fire; a concentrating of artillery -fire 
on some one sector or point; the erecting, as it were, of a protect- 
ing screen of shell fire. 
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land at, using a big Turk shell as a pile-driver. When 
they got too hot they bathed in it, for no fire shook 
those men. It was said that when a big shell was coming 
men of other races would go into their dug-outs, but that 
these men paused only to call it a bastard, and then 
went on with their work. 

By the night of the second day the Australian and 
New Zealand Army Corps had won and fortified their 
position. Men writing or reporting on service about 
them referred to them as the A.N.Z.A.C., and these 
letters soon came to mean the place in which they were, 
unnamed till then, probably, save by some rough 
Turkish place-name, but now likely to be printed on 
all English maps, with the other names, of Brighton 
Beach and Hell Spit, which mark a great passage of arms. 

From Gallipoli, by John Masefield. 







DAVID AND GOLIATH 

And David rose up early in the morning, and left the 
sheep with a keeper, and took, and went, as Jesse had 
commanded him ; and he came to the trench, as the host 
was going forth to the fight, and shouted for the battle. 
For Israel and the Philistines had put the battle in 
array, army against army. And David left his baggage 
in the hand of the keeper of the baggage, and ran into 
the army, and came and saluted his brethren. And as 
he talked with them, behold, there came up the cham- 
pion, the Philistine of Gath, Goliath by name, out of 
the armies of the Philistines, and spake according to the 
same words: and David heard them. And all the men 
of Israel, when they saw the man, fled from him, and 
were sore afraid. And the men of Israel said: — "Have 
ye seen this man that is come up? surely to defy Israel 
is he come up: and it shall be, that the man who killeth 
him, the king will enrich him with great riches, and will 
give him his daughter, and make his father's house free 
in Israel." And David spake to the men that stood by 
him, saying: — "What shall be done to the man that 
killeth this Philistine, and taketh away the reproach 
from Israel? for who is this uncircumcised Philistine, 
that he should defy the armies of the living God? " And 
the people answered him after this manner, saying: — 
"So shall it be done to the man that killeth tSiim." 

And Eliab his eldest brother heard when he spake 
unto the men; and Eliab's anger was kindled against 

45 
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David, and he said; — "Why earnest thou down hither? 
and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness? I know thy pride, and the naughtiness of 
thine heart ; for thou art come down that thou mightest 
see the battle.” And David said:— “What have I now 
done? It was merely a word.” And he turned from him 
toward another, and spake after the same manner: and 
the people answered him again after the fonner manner. 
And when the words were heard which David spake, they 
rehearsed them before Saul: and he sent for him. 

And David said to Saul: — "Let no man’s heart fail 
because of him; thy servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine.” And Saul said to David:— "Thou art not 
able to go against this Philistine to fight with him: for 
thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from his 
youth.” And David said unto Saul Thy servant kept 
his father’s sheep, and there came a lion, and a bear, 
and took a lamb out of the flock: and I went out after 
him, and smote him, and delivered it out of his mouth: 
and when he arose against me, I caught him by his 
beard, and smote him, and slew him. Thy servant slew 
both the lion and the bear; and this uncircumcised 
Philistine shall be as one of them, seeing he hath defied 
the armies of the living God.” David said moreover:— 
"The Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the 
lion, and out of the paw of the bear. He will deliver 
me out of the hand of thi.s Philistine.” And Saul said 
unto David: — "Go, and the Lord be with thee.” 

And Saul armed David with his armour, and he put 
an helmet of brass upon his head; also he armed him 
with a coat of mail. And David girded his sword upon 
his armour, and he assayed to go ; for he had not proved 
it. And David said unto Saul;— "I cannot go with these; 
for I have not proved them.” And David put them off 
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him. And he took his staff in his hand, and choose him 
five smooth stones out of the brook, and put them in 
a shepherd’s bag which he had, even in a scrip ; and his 
sling was in his hand : and he drew near to the Philistine. 
And the Philistine came on and drew near unto David; 
and the man that bare the shield went before him. And 
when the Philistine looked about, and saw David, he 
disdained him : for he was but a youth, and ruddy, and 
of a fair countenance. And the Philistine said unto 
David: — "Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with 
staves ? ’’ And the Philistine cursed David by his gods. 
And the Philistine said to David: — "Come to me, and I 
will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the 
beasts of the field.” Then said David to the Philistine: — 
"Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, 
and with a shield: but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom 
thou hast defied. This day will the Lord deliver thee 
into mine hand; and I will smite thee, and take thine 
head from thee ; and I will give the carcases of the host 
of the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, and 
to the wild beasts of the earth; that all the earth may 
know that there is a God in Israel. And all this assembly 
shall know that the Lord saveth not with sword and 
spear: for the battle is the Lord’s, and He will give you 
into our hands." 

And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, and 
came and drew nigh to meet David, that David hasted, 
and ran toward t^ army to meet the Philistine. And 
David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, 
and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his forehead, 
that the stone sunk into his forehead; and he fell upon 
his face to the earth. So David prevailed over the 
Philistine with a sling and with a stone, and smote the 
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Philistine, and slew him ; but there was no sword in the 
hand of David. Therefore David ran, and stood upon 
the Philistine, and took his sword, and drew it out 
of the sheath thereof, and slew him, and cut off his 
head therewith. And when the Philistines saw their 
champion was dead, they fled. And the men of Israel 
and of Judah arose, and shouted, and pursued the 
Philistines, until thou come to the valley, and to the 
gates of Ekron. And the wounded of the Philistines fell 
down by the way to Shaaraim, even unto Gath, and 
unto Ekron. And the children of Israel returned from 
chasing after the Philistines, and they spoiled their 
tents. And David took the head of the Philistine, and 
brought it to Jerusalem; but he put his armour in 
his tent. 

And when Saul saw David go forth against the 
Philistine, he said unto Abner, the captain of the host : — 
"Abner, whose son is this youth?" And Abner said: — 
"As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell." And the 
king said: — "Enquire thou whose son the stripling is." 
And as David returned from the slaughter of the 
Philistine, Abner took him, and brought him before 
Saul with the head of the Philistine in his hand. And 
Saul said to him: — "Whose son art thou, thou young 
man?" And David answered: — "I am the son of thy 
servant Jesse the Beth-lehemite." 

From I Samuel xvii. 


CHRISTIAN AND APOLLYON 

But now, in this Valley of Humiliation, poor Christian 
was hard put to it; for he had gone but a little way, 
before he espied a foul fiend coming over the field to 
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meet him; his name is Apollyon. Then did Christian 
begin to be afraid, and to cast his mind whether to go 
back or stand his ground. But he considered again that 
he had no armour for his back; and therefore thought 
that to turn the back to him might give him the greater 
advantage with ease to pierce him with his darts* 
Therefore he resolved to venture and stand his ground; 
for, thought he, had I no more in mine eye than the 
saving of my life, it would be the best way to stand. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the 
monster was hideous to behold; he was clothed with 
scales, like a fish (and they are his pride), he had wings 
like a dragon, feet like a bear, and out of his belly came 
fire and smoke, and his mouth was as the mouth of a 
lion. When he was come up to Christian, he beheld 
him with a disdainful countenance, and thus began to 
question with him. 

Apol, Whence come you ? and whither are you bound? 

Chr, I am come from the City of Destruction, which 
is the place of all evil, and am going to the City of Zion. 

Apd, By this I perceive thou art one of my subjects, 
for all that country is mine, and I am the prince and god 
of it. How is it, then, that thou hast run away from thy 
king? Were it not that I hope thou mayest do me 
more service, I would strike thee now, at one blow, 
to the ground. 

Chr. I was bom, indeed, in your dominions, but your 
service was hard, and your wages such as a man could 
not live on, "for the wages of sin is death" (Rom. vi. 23) ; 
therefore, when I was come to years, I did as other 
considerate persons do, look out, if, perhaps, I might 
mend myself. 

ApoL There is no prince that will thus lightly lose his 
subjects, neither will I as yet lose thee; but since thou 
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complainest of thy service and wages, be content to go 
back; what our country will afford, I do here promise 
to give thee. 

Chr. But I have let myself to another, even to the 
King of princes; and how can I, with fairness, go back 
with thee ? 

ApoL Thou hast done in this, according to the proverb, 
'‘Changed a bad for a worse"; but it is ordinary for 
those that have professed themselves his servants, after 
a while to give him the slip, and return again to me. Do 
thou so too, and all shall be well. 

Chr, I have giv'en him my faith, and sworn my 
allegiance to him; how, then, can I go back from this, 
and not be hanged as a traitor? 

ApoL Thou didst the same to me, and yet I am willing 
to pass by all, if now thou wilt yet turn again and go back. 

Chr, What I promised thee was in my nonage; and, 
besides, I count the Prince under whose banner now 1 
stand is able to absolve me; yea, and to pardon also 
what I did as to my compliance with thee ; and besides, 
O thou destroying Apollyon! to speak truth, I like his 
service, his wages, his servants, his government, his 
company and country, better than thine; and, there- 
fore, leave off to persuade me further; I am his servant, 
and I will follow him. 

ApoL Consider, again, when thou art in cool blood, 
what thou art like to meet with in the way that thou 
goest. Thou knowest that, for the most part, his servants 
come to an ill end, because they are transgressors against 
me and my ways. How many of them have been put to 
shameful deaths ; and, besides, thou countest his service 
better than mine, whereas he never came yet from the 
place where he is to deliver any that served him out of 
their hands; but as for me, how many times, as all the 
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world very well knows, have I delivered, either by power, 
or fraud, those that have faithfully served me, from 
him and his, though taken by them; and so I will 
deliver thee. 

Chr, His forbearing at present to deliver them is on 
purpose to try their love, whether they will cleave to 
him to the end; and as for the ill end thou sayest they 
come to, that is most glorious in their account; for, for 
present deliverance, they do not much expect it, for 
they stay for their glory, and then they shall have it, 
when their Prince comes in his and the glory of the 
angels. 

ApoL Thou hast already been unfaithful in thy 
service to him; and how dost thou think to receive 
wages of him? 

Chr, Wherein, O Apollyon! have I been unfaithful 
to him? 

ApoL Thou didst faint at first setting out, when thou 
wast almost choked in the Gulf of Despond; thou didst 
attempt wrong ways to be rid of thy burden, whereas 
thou shouldest have stayed till thy Prince had taken it 
off; thou didst sinfully sleep and lose thy choice thing; 
thou wast, also, almost persuaded to go back, at the 
sight of the lions; and when thou talkest of thy journey, 
and of what thou hast heard and seen, thou art inwardly 
desirous of vain-glory in all that thou sayest or doest. 

Chr. All this is true, and much more which thou hast 
left out; but the Prince whom I serve and honour is 
merciful, and ready to forgive; but, besides, these 
infirmities possessed me in thy country, for there I 
sucked them in; and I have groaned under them, been 
sorry for them, and have obtained pardon of my Prince. 

ApoL Then Apollyon broke out into a grievous rage, 
saying, I am an enemy to this Prince; I hate his person. 
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his laws, and people; I am come out on purpose to 
withstand thee. 

Chr. Apollyon, beware what you do; for I am in the 
king's highway, the way of holiness; therefore take 
heed to yourself. 

ApoL Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole 
breadth of the way, and said, I am void of fear in this 
matter: prepare thyself to die; for I swear, by my 
infemaJ den, that thou shalt go no further; here will 
I spill thy soul. 

And with that he threw a flaming dart at his breast ; 
but Christian had a shield in his hand, with which he 
caught it, and so prevented the danger of that. 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw it was time to 
bestir him: and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing 
darts as thick as hail; by the which, notwithstanding 
all that Christian could do to avoid it, Apollyon wounded 
him in his head, his hand, and foot. This made Christian 
give a little back; Apollyon, therefore, followed his 
work amain, and Christian again took courage, and 
resisted as manfully as he could. This sore combat lasted 
for above half a day, even till Christian was almost quite 
spent; for you must know that Christian, by reason of 
his wounds, must needs grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to 
gather up close to Christian, and wrestling with him, 
gave him a dreadful fall ; and with that Christian's sword 
flew out of his hand. Then said Apollyon, I am sure of 
thee now. And with that he had almost pressed him to 
death, so that Christian began to despair of life: but as 
God would have it, while Apollyon was fetching of his 
last blow, thereby to make a full end of this good man, 
Christian nimbly stretched out his hand for his sword, 
and caught it, saying, ‘‘ Rejoice not against me, O mine 
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enemy: when I fall I shall arise" (Micah vii. 8); and 
with that gave him a deadly thrust, which made him 
give back, as one that had received his mortal wound* 
Christian f)erceiving that, made at him again, saying, 
"Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us" (Rom. viii. 37). And with 
that ApoUyon spread forth his dragon's wings, and 
sped him away, that Christian for a season saw him 
no more. (James iv. 7.) 

In this combat no man can imagine, unless he had 
seen and heard as I did, what yelling and hideous 
roaring ApoUyon made all the time of the fight — he 
spake like a dragon; and, on the other side, what sighs 
and groans burst from Christian's heart. I never saw 
him all the while give so much as one pleasant look, till 
he perceived he had wounded ApoUyon with his two- 
edged sw'ord; then, indeed, he did smile, and look 
upward ; but it was the dreadfulest sight that ever I saw. 

A more unequal match can hardly be, — 

ChrtsHan must fight an angel; but you see, 

The valiant man by handling Sword and Shield, 

Doth make him, though a Dragon, quit the field. 

So when the battle was over, Christian said, "I wall 
here give thanks to him that delivered me out of the 
mouth of the lion, to him that did help me against 
ApoUyon." And so he did, saying — 

Great Beelzebub, the captain of this fiend. 

Designed my ruin ; therefore to this end 
He sent him harnessed out : and he with rag© 

That hellish was, did fiercely me engage. 

But blessed Michael helped me, and I, 

By dint of sword, did quickly make him fliy* 
Therefore to him let me give lasting praise, 

And thank and bless his holy name adways." 
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Then there came to him a hand, with some of the 
leaves of the tree of life, the which Christian took, and 
applied to the wounds that he had received in the 
battle, and was healed immediately. He also sat down 
in that place to eat bread, and to drink of the bottle 
that was given him a little before; so, being refreshed, 
he addressed himself to his journey, with his sword 
drawn in his hand; for he said, I know not but some 
other enemy may be at hand. But he met with no 
other affront from Apollyon quite through this valley. 

From The Pilgrim* s Progress, by 
John Bunyan. 


HOW HEREWARD LOST SWORD BRAINBITER 

‘'On account of which,'" says the chronicler, “many 
troubles came to Hereward: because Torfrida was most 
wise, and of great counsel in need. For afterwards, as 
he himself confessed, things went not so well with him 
as they did in her time." 

And the first thing that went ill was this. He was 
riding through the Bruneswald, and behind him Geri, 
Gwenoch and Matelgar, these three. And there met 
him in an open glade a knight, the biggest man he had 
ever seen, on the biggest horse, and five knights behind 
him. He was an Englishman, and not a Frenchman, by 
his dress; and Hereward spoke courteously enough to 
him. But who he was, and what his business was in the 
Bruneswald, Hereward thought that he had a right to ask. 

“Tell me who thou art who askest, before I tell thee 
who I am who am asked, riding here on common land," 
quoth the kinght, surlily enough. 
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"I am Hereward, without whose leave no man has 
ridden the Bruneswald for many a day." 

"And I am Letwold the Englishman, who rides 
whither he will in merry England, without care for any 
Frenchman upon earth." 

" Frenchman ? Why callest thou me Frenchman, man ? 
I am Hereward," 

"Then thou art, if tales be true, as French as Ivo 
Taillebois. I hear that thou hast left thy true lady, 
like a fool and a churl, and goest to London, or Win- 
chester, or the nether pit — I care not which — to make 
thy peace with The Mamzer." 

The man was a surly brute: but what he said was 
so true, that Hereward's wrath arose. He had promised 
Torfrida many a time, never to quarrel with an English- 
man, but to endure all things. Now, out of very spite 
to Torfrida's counsel, because it was Torfrida's, and he 
had promised to obey it, he took up the quarrel. 

"If I am a fool and a churl, thou art a greater fool, 
to provoke thine own death; and a greater " 

"Spare your breath," said the big man, "and let me 
try Hereward, as I have many another." 

Whereon they dropped their lance-points, and rode at 
each other like two mad bulls. And, by the contagion 
of folly common in the middle age, at each other rode 
Hereward's three knights and Letwold's five. The two 
leaders found themselves both rolling on the ground; 
jumped up, drew their swords, and hewed away at each 
other. Geri unhorsed his man at the first charge, and 
left him stunned. Then he turned on another, and did 
the same by him. Gwenoch and Matelgar each over- 
threw their man. The fifth of Letwold's knights threw 
up his lance-point, not liking his new company. Geri 
Churl: O. English ''man'*; later used as term of contempt. 
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and the other two rode in on the two chiefs, who were 
fighting hard, each under shield. 

‘‘Stand backT' roared Hereward, "and give the 
knight fair play! When did any one of us want a man 
to help him? Kill or die single has been our rule, and 
shall be." 

They threw up their lance-points, and stood round 
to see that great fight. Letwold's knight rode in among 
them, and stood likewise; and friend and foe looked 
on, as they might at a pair of game cocks. 

Hereward had, to his own surprise and that of his 
fellows, met his match. The sparks flew, the iron clanged: 
but so heavy were the stranger's strokes, that Hereward 
reeled again and again. So sure was the guard of his 
shield, that Hereward could not wound him, hit where 
he would. At last he dealt a furious blow on the 
stranger's head. 

"If that does not bring your master down!" quoth 
Geri. " By , Brainbiter is gone I " 

It was too true. Sword Brain biter's end was come. 
The Ogre's magic blade had snapt off short by 
the hilt. 

"Your master is a true Englishman, by the hardness 
of his brains," quoth Gwenoch, as the stranger, reeling 
for a moment, lifted up his head, and stared at Here- 
ward in the face, doubtful what to do. 

" Will you yield, or fight on ? " cried he. 

"Yield?" shouted Hereward, rushing upon him, as 
a mastiff might on a lion, and striking at his helm, 
though shorter than him by a head and shoulders, such 
swift and terrible blows with the broken hilt, as 
staggered the tall stranger. 

" What are you at, forgetting what you have at your 
side?" roared Geri. 
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Here ward sprang back. He had, as was his custom, a 
second sword on his right thigh. 

I forget everything now,'' said he to himself angrily. 

And that was too true. But he drew the second sword, 
and sprang at his man once more. 

The stranger tried, according to the chronicler, who 
probably had it from one of the three bystanders, a 
blow which has cost many a brave man his life. He 
struck right down on Hereward's head. Here ward 
raised his shield, warding the stroke, and threw in that 
coup de jarret which there is no guarding, after the 
downright blow has been given. The stranger dropped 
upon his wounded knee. 

''Yield," cried Hereward in his turn. 

"That is not my fashion." And the stranger fought 
on upon his stumps, like Witherington in Chevy Chase, 

Hereward, mad with the sight of blood, struck at him 
four or five times. The stranger's guard was so quick 
that he could not hit him, even on his knee. He held 
his hand, and drew back, looking at his new rival. 

"What the murrain are we two fighting about?" 
said he, at last. 

"I know not; neither care," said the other, with a 
grim chuckle. "But if any man will fight me, him I 
fight, ever since I had beard to my chin." 

"Thou art the best man that ever I faced." 

"That is like enough." 

"What wilt thou take, if I give thee thy life?" 

"My way on which I was going. For I turn back for 
no man alive on land." 

"Then thou hast not had enough of me?" 

"Not by another hour." 

"Thou must be bom of fiend, and not of man." 

Coup de jarret, Hamstringer (liU), 
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"'Very like. It is a wise son knows his own father." 

Hereward burst out laughing. 

" Would to Heaven I had had thee for my man this 
three years since." 

"Perliaps I would not have been thy man." 

"Why not?" 

" Because I have been my own man ever since I was 
bom, and am well content with myself for my master." 

"Shall I bind up thy leg?" asked Hereward, having 
no more to say, and not wishing to kill the man. 

"No. It will grow again, like a crab's claw." 

"Thou art a fiend." And Hereward turned away, 
sulky, and half airaid. 

"Very like. No man knows what a devil he is, till 
he tries." 

"What dost mean?" and Hereward turned angrily 
back. 

"Fiends we are all, till God's grace comes." 

"Little grace has come to thee yet, by thy ungracious 
tongue." 

" Rough to men, may be gracious to women." 

" What hast thou to do with women ? " asked Hereward 
fiercely. 

" I have a wife, and I love her." 

"Thou art not like to get back to her to-day." 

"I fear not, with this paltry scratch. I had looked for 
a cut from thee; would have saved me all fighting 
henceforth." 

"What dost mean?" asked Hereward with an oath. 

"That my wife is in heaven, and I would needs follow 
her." 

Hereward got on his horse and rode away. Never 
could he find out who that Sir Letwold was. or how he 
came into the Bruneswald. All he knew was, that he never 
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had had such a fight since he wore beard; and that he 
had lost sword Brain biter: from which his evil conscience 
augured that his luck had turned, and that he should 
lose many things beside. 

From Hereward the Wake, by Charles 
Kingsley. 


THE COMBAT 

"Have, then, thy wish!" — ^he whistled shrill, 
And he was answer'd from the hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 

On right, on left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe; 

From shingles grey their lances start. 

The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 

The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior arm'd for strife. 

That whistle garrison'd the glen 
At once with full five hundred men. 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader's beck and will. 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Hav^ then thy wish. In the previous section Fitz- James had 
expressed a desire to meet in combat Roderick Dhii; his wish 
is granted in the dramatic manner described in Section ix. 
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THE COMBAT 


Like the loose crags, whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass. 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the verge. 

With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain-side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Benledi’s living side, 

Then fix’d his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James — “How say’st thou now? 

These are Clan-Alpine's warriors true; 

And, Saxon, — I am Roderick Dhul” 

Fitz-James was brave: — ^Though to his heart 
The life-blood thrill’d with sudden start, 

He mann’d himself with dauntless air. 

Return’d the Chief his haughty stare. 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before: — 

‘‘Come one, come alll this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.’’ 

Sir Roderick mark'd — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stem joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood — then waved his hand; 
Down sunk the disappearing band; 

Each warrior vanish'd where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood; 

Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low; 

Th$ Mountaineer. Roderick Dhu. 

Benledi's. Benledi, a mountain to the north of Coilantogle, the 
scene of the fight between Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu. 
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It seem'd as if their mother Earth 
Had swallow'd up her warlike birth. 

The wind s last breath had toss'd in air. 

Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hill-side, 

WTiere heath and fern were waving wide: 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back, 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 
The next, all un reflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold grey stone. 

Fitz-James look'd round — yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received; 

Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed. 

And to his look the Chief replied, 

" Fear nought — nay, that I need not say— 

But — doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest ; — I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogle ford: 

Nor would I call a clansman's brand 
For aid against one valiant hand, 

Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on ; — I only meant * 

To show the reed on which you leant. 

Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu." 

They moved: — I said Fitz-James was brave. 

As ever knight that belted glaive; 

Yet dare not say, that now his blood 
Kept on its wont and temper'd flood. 

Glaive, Broadsword. Targe, Buckler. Jack, Dagger. 
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As, following Roderick's stride, he drew 
That seeming lonesome pathway through. 

Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 
With lances, that, to take his life. 

Waited but signal from a guide. 

So late dishonour'd and defied. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanish'd guardians of the ground, 

And still, from copse and heather deep. 

Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep. 

And in the plover's shrilly strain. 

The signal whistle heard again. 

Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green. 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen. 

Nor rush nor bush of broom was near. 

To hide a bonnet or a spear. 

The Chief in silence strode before. 

And reach'd that torrent's sounding shore. 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes. 

From Vennachar in silver breaks. 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines. 

Where Rome, the Empress of the world. 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurl'd. 

And here his course the Chieftain staid. 

Threw down his target and his plaid. 

And to the Lowland warrior said: — 

Vennachar. The Teith flows from the eastern extremity of 
Loch Vennachar. 

The mouldering lines. A reference to the supposed traces of 
Roman occupation in the neighbouring mounds. 
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"Bold Saxon! to his promise just, 

Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man. 

This head of a rebellious clan. 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward. 
Far past Clan-Alpine's outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel. 

See here, all vantageless I stand. 

Arm’d, like thyself, with single brand: 

For this is CoilantogI-* ford. 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword." 

The Saxon paused: — ne’er delay’d. 

When f oeman bade me draw my blade ; 

Na3% more, brave Chief, I vow’d thy death: 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith. 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved: 

Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 

Are there no means?" — "No, Stranger, none! 
And hear, — to fire thy flagging zeal, — 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead: 

'Who spills the foremost f oeman *s life. 

His party conquers in the strife.*" — 

"Then, by my word,*' the Saxon said, 

"The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff, — 

There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 

Thus Fate has solved her prophecy, 

Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us 

GraciBa^e 
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When, if thou wilt be still his foe. 

Or if the king shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favour free, 

I plight mine honour, oath, and word. 

That, to thy native strengths restored. 

With each advantage shalt thou stand. 

That aids thee now to guard thy land." 

Dark lightning flash'd from Roderick's eye — 
" Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew. 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 

He yields not, he, to man nor Fate! 

Thou add'st but fuel to my hate: — 

My clansman's blood demands revenge. 

Nor yet prepared? — By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet knight. 

Who ill deserved my courteous care, 

And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady's hair." — 

"I thank thee, Roderick, for the word! 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword; 

For I have sworn this blade to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 

Now, truce, farewell! and, ruth, begone!— 
Yet think not that by thee alone. 

Proud chief! can courtesy be shown; 

Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn. 
Start at my whistle clansmen stem. 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 

But fear not — doubt not — ^which thou wilt — 
Kem, Peasant. 
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We try this quarrel hilt to hilt/" — 

Then each at once his falchion drew, 

Each on the ground his scabbard threw. 
Each look'd to sun, and stream, and plain. 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 

Then foot, and point, and eye opposed. 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 

That on the field his targe he threw. 

Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dash'd aside; 

For, train'd abroad his arms to wield, 

Fitz- James's blade was sword and shield. 
He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard; 
While less expert, though stronger far. 

The Gael maintained unequal war. 

Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood; 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide, 

The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 

Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain. 

And shower'd his blows like wintry rain; 
And, as firm rock, or castle-roof. 

Against the winter shower is proof. 

The foe, invulnerable still. 

Foil'd his wild rage by steady skill; 

Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand, 
And backward borne upon the lea. 

Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

^'Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
Falchion, Broad, curved sword. 

C 
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The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade ! " 
"Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to die." 

— Like adder darting from his coil. 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil. 

Like mountain-cat who guards her young. 

Full at Fitz- James's throat he sprung; 

Received, but reck'd not of a wound. 

And lock'd his arms his foeman round. — 

Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own! 

No maiden's hand is round thee thrown! 

That desperate grasp thy frame might feel. 
Through bars of brass and triple steel ! — 

They tug, they strain! down, down they go, 

The Gael above, Fitz- James below. 

The Chieftain's gripe his throat compress'd. 

His knee was planted on his breast ; 

His clotted locks he backward threw. 

Across his brow his hand he drew. 

From blood and mist to clear his sight. 

Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright ! — 

— But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide, 

And all too late the advantage came. 

To turn the odds of deadly game ; 

For, while the dagger gleam'd on high. 

Reel'd soul and sense, reel'd brain and eye. 

Down came the blow! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 

The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chief's relaxing grasp; 

Unwounded from the dreadful close, 

But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

From The Lady of the Lake, by Sir Walter Scott. 
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I STOOD stock still supporting the shafts of the little 
cart in my hand, and bending the right side of my face 
slightly towards the ground; but I could hear nothing; 
the noise which I thought I had heard was not one of 
those sounds which I was accustomed to hear in that 
solitude, the note of a bird, or the rustling of a bough; 
it was — there, I heard it again, a sound very much 
resembling the grating of a wheel amongst gravel. 
Could it proceed from the road? Oh no, the road was 
too far distant for me to hear the noise of anything 
moving along it. Again I listened, and now I distinctly 
heard the sound of wheels, which seemed to be approach- 
ing the dingle; nearer and nearer they drew, and 
presently the sound of wheels was blended with the 
murmur of voices. Anon I heard a boisterous shout, 
which seemed to proceed from the entrance of the dingle. 
‘'Here are folks at hand,'' said I, letting the shaft of the 
cart fall to the ground, “is it possible that they can 
be coming here?" 

My doubts on that point, if I entertained any, were 
soon dispelled; the wheels, which had ceased moving 
for a moment or two, were once again in motion, and 
were now evidently moving down the winding path which 
led to my retreat. Leaving my cart, I came forward and 
placed myself near the entrance of the open space, with 
my eyes fixed on the path down which my unexpected 
and I may say unwelcome visitors were coming. Presently 
I heard a stamping or sliding, as if of a horse in some 
difficulty; and then a loud curse, and the next moment 
appeared a man and a horse and cart ; the former holding 
the head of the horse up to prevent him from falling, of 
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which he was in danger, owing to the precipitous nature 
of the path. Whilst thus occupied, the head of the man 
was averted from me. When, however, he had reached 
the bottom of the descent, he turned his head, and 
perceiving me, as I stood bareheaded, without either 
coat or waistcoat, about two yards from him, he gave 
a sudden start, so violent that the backward motion of 
his hand had nearly flung the horse upon his haunches. 

‘‘Why don't you move forward?" said a voice from 
behind, apparently that of a female, "you are stopping 
up the way, and we shall be all down upon one another"; 
and I saw the head of another horse overtopping the 
back of the cart. 

‘‘Why don't you move forward. Jack?" said another 
voice, also of a female, yet higher up the path. 

The man stirred not, but remained staring at me in 
the posture which he had assumed on first perceiving 
me, his body very much drawn back, his left foot far in 
advance of his right, and with his right hand still grasping 
the halter of the horse, which gave way more and more, 
till it was clean down on its haunches. 

‘‘What is the matter?" said the voice which I had 
last heard. 

‘‘Get back with you. Belle, Moll," said the man, still 
staring at me, "here's something not over-canny or 
comfortable." 

‘‘What is it?" said the same voice; "let me pass, 
Moll, and I'll soon clear the way," and I heard a kind 
of rushing down the path. 

"You need not be afraid," said I, addressing myself 
to the man, "I mean you no harm; I am a wanderer 
like yourself — come here to seek for shelter — you need 
not be afraid; I am a Rome chabo by matriculation 
A Rome chabo, A Gypsy lad. 
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—one of the right sort, and no mistake — Good day to 
ye, brother; I bids ye welcome/’ 

The man eyed me suspiciously for a moment — then, 
turning to his horse with a loud curse, he pulled him up 
from his haunches, and led him and the cart farther 
down to one side of the dingle, muttering as he passed 
me, '‘Afraid. Hm!” 

I do not remember ever to have seen a more ruffianly- 
looking fellow; he was about six feet high, with an 
immensely athletic frame; his face was black and bluff, 
and sported an immense pair of whiskers, but with 
here and there a grey hair, for his age could not be much 
under fifty. He wore a faded blue frock-coat, corduroys, 
and highlows — on his black head was a kind of red 
nightcap, round his bull neck a Barcelona handkerchief 
— I did not like the look of the man at all. 

"Afraid,” growled the fellow, proceeding to unharness 
his horse; "that was the word, I think.” 

But other figures were now already upon the scene. 
Dashing past the other horse and cart, which by this 
time had reached the bottom of the pass, appeared an 
exceedingly tall woman, or rather girl, for she could 
scarcely have been above eighteen; she was dressed in a 
tight bodice and a blue stuff gown ; hat, bonnet, or cap 
she had none, and her hair, which was flaxen, hung 
down on her shoulders unconlined; her complexion was 
fair, and her features handsome, with a determined but 
open expression — she was followed by another female, 
about forty, stout and vulgar-looking, at whom I 
scarcely glanced, my whole attention being absorbed 
by the tall girl. 

"What’s the matter. Jack?” said the latter, looking 
at the man. 

Highlows. Boots reaching over the ankles. 
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"Only afraid, that's all," said the man, still proceeding 
with his work. 

"Afraid at what — at that lad? why, he looks like a 
ghost — I would engage to thrash him with one hand." 

"You might beat me with no hands at all," said I, 
"fair damsel, only by looking at me — I never saw such 
a face and figure, both regal — why, you look like 
Ingeborg, Queen of Norway; she had twelve brothers, 
you know, and could lick them all, though they 
were heroes: 

" * On Dovrefeld in Norway, 

Were once together seen. 

The twelve heroic brothers 
Of Ingeborg the queen.* ** 

"None of your chaffing, young fellow," said the tall 
girl, " or I will give you what shall make you wipe your 
face; be civil, or you will rue it." 

"Well, perhaps I was a peg too high," said I, "I ask 
your pardon — here's something a bit lower: 

‘ As I was jawing to the gav yeck divvus 
I met on the drom miro Rommany chi * ” 

"None of your Rommany chies, young fellow," said 
the tall girl, looking more menacingly than before, and 
clenching her fist, "you had better be civil, I am none 
of your chies; and, though I keep company with gypsies, 
or, to speak more proper, half and halfs, I would have 
you to know that I come of Christian blood and parents, 
and was bom in the great house of Long Melford." 

"I have no doubt," said I, "that it was a great house; 
judging from your size, I shouldn't wonder if you were 
born in a church." 

A$ I was jawing, etc. 

As I to the town was going one day 

My Gypsy lass I met by the way. 
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'‘Stay, Belle,*' said the man, putting himself before 
the young virago, who was about to rush upon me, “my 
turn is first “ — then, advancing to me in a menacing 
attitude, he said, with a look of deep malignity, “ ‘ Afraid* 
was the word, wasn't it? “ 

“ It was," said I, “ but I think I wronged you; I should 
have said aghast, you exhibited every symptom of one 
labouring under uncontrollable fear." 

The fellow stared at me with a look of stupid ferocity, 
and appeared to be hesitating whether to strike or not: 
ere he could make up his mind, the tall girl stepped 
forward, crying, “He’s chaffing; let me at him"; and, 
before I could put myself on my guard, she struck me 
a blow on the face which had nearly brought me to 
the ground. 

“Enough," said I, putting my hand to my cheek; 
“you have now performed your promise, and made me 
wipe my face: now be pacified, and tell me fairly the 
ground of this quarrel." 

“Grounds!" said the fellow; “didn't you say I was 
afraid; and if you hadn't, who gave you leave to camp 
on my ground?" 

“ Is it your ground ? " said I. 

“A pretty question," said the fellow; “as if all the 
world didn't know that. Do you know who I am? " 

“I guess I do," said I; “unless I am much mistaken, 
you are he whom folks call the ‘Flaming Tinman.' To 
tell you the truth. I'm glad we have met, for I wished to 
see you. These are your two wives, I suppose; I greet 
them. There's no harm done — there's room enough 
here for all of us — ^we shall soon be good friends, I dare 
say; and when we are a little better acquainted, I'll 
tell you my history." 

“Well, if that doesn't beat all," said the fellow. 
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I don’t think he*s chaffing now/’ said the girl, whose 
anger seemed to have subsided on a sudden; ''the 
young man speaks civil enough.” 

“Civil,” said the fellow, with an oath; “but that’s 
just like you; with you it is a blow, and all over. Civil! 
I suppose you would have him stay here, and get into 
all my secrets, and hear all I may have to say to my 
two morts.” 

“Two morts,” said the girl, kindling up, “where are 
they? Speak for one, and no more. I am no mort of 
yours, whatever someone else may be. I tell you one 
thing. Black John, or Anselo, for t’other an’t your 
name, the same thing I told the young man here, be 
civil, or you will rue it.” 

The fellow looked at the girl furiously, but his glance 
soon quailed before hers; he withdrew his eyes, and cast 
them on my little horse, which was feeding amongst the 
trees. “What’s this?” said he, rushing forward and 
seizing the animal. “Why, as I am alive, this is the 
horse of that mumping villain Slingsby.” 

“It’s his no longer; I bought it and paid for it.” 

“It’s mine now,” said the fellow; “I swore I would 
seize it the next time I found it on my beat; ay, and 
beat the master too,” 

“ I am not Slingsby.” 

“All’s one for that.” 

“You don’t say you will beat me?” 

“Afraid was the word.” 

“I'm sick and feeble.” 

“Hold up your fists.” 

“Won’t the horse satisfy you?” 

“Horse nor bellows either.” 

“No mercy, then.” 


Mort, Companion. 
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Here's at you." 

" Mind your eyes, Jack. There, you've got it. I thought 
so," shouted the girl, as the fellow staggered back from 
a sharp blow in the eye. "I thought he was chaffing at 
you all along." 

"Never mind, Anselo. You know what to do — go in," 
said the vulgar woman, who had hitherto not spoken a 
word, but who now came forward with all the look of a 
fury; "go in apopli; you’ll smash ten like he." 

The Flaming Tinman took her advice, and came 
in bent on smashing, but stopped short on receiving a 
left-handed blow on the nose. 

"You’ll never beat the Flaming Tinman in that way," 
said the girl, looking at me doubtfully. 

And so I began to think myself, when, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the Flaming Tinman, disengaging himself of 
his frock-coat, and dashing off his red night-cap, came 
rushing in more desperately than ever. To a flush hit 
which he received in the mouth he paid as little attention 
as a wild bull would have done; in a moment his arms 
were around me, and in another, he had hurled me 
down, falling heavily upon me. The fellow's strength 
appeared to be tremendous. 

"Pay him off now," said the vulgar woman. The 
Flaming Tinman made no reply, but, planting his knee 
on my breast, seized my throat with two huge horny 
hands. I gave myself up for dead, and probably should 
have been so in another minute but for the tall girl, who 
caught hold of the handkerchief which the fellow wore 
round his neck with a grasp nearly as powerful as that 
with which he pressed my throat. 

"Do you call that fair play? " said she. 

"Hands off. Belle," said the other woman; "do you 
Apopli, Again. 

♦c 
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call it fair play to interfere? hands off, or Fll be down 
upon you myself/' 

But Belle paid no heed to the injunction, and tugged 
so hard at the handkerchief, that the Flaming Tinman 
was nearly throttled; suddenly relinquishing his hold 
of me, he started on his feet, and aimed a blow at my 
fair preserver, who avoided it, but said coolly: 

'‘Finish t'other business first, and then I’m your 
woman whenever you like; but finish it fairly — no 
foul play when I’m by — I’ll be the boy's second, and 
Moll can pick up you when he happens to knock 
you down." 

The battle during the next ten minutes raged with 
considerable fury, but it so happened that during this 
time I was never able to knock the Flaming Tinman 
down, but on the contrary received six knock-down 
blows myself. "I can never stand this," said I, as I sat 
on the knee of Belle, "I am afraid I must give in; the 
Flaming Tinman hits very hard," and I spat out a 
mouthful of blood. 

"Sure enough you’ll never beat the Flaming Tinman 
in the way you fight — it’s of no use flipping at the 
Flaming Tinman with your left hand; why don't you 
use your right?" 

"Because I’m not handy with it," said I; and then 
getting up, I once more confronted the Flaming Tinman, 
and struck him six blows for his one, but they were all 
left-handed blows, and the blow which the Flaming 
Tinman gave me knocked me off my legs. 

"Now will you use Long Melford?" said Belle, 
picking me up. 

"I don't know what you mean by Long Melford," 
said I, gasping for breath. 

“Why, this long right of yours," said^elle, feeling 
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my right arm — ''if you do, I shouldn't wonder if you 
yet stand a chance." 

And now the Flaming Tinman was once more ready, 
much more ready than myself. I, however, rose from 
my second’s knee as well as my weakness would permit 
me; on he came, striking left and right, appearing 
almost as fresh as to wind and spirit as when he first 
commenced the combat, though his eyes were con- 
siderably swelled, and his nether lip was cut in two; 
on he came, striking left and right, and I did not like 
his blows at all, or even the wind of them, which was 
anything but agreeable, and I gave way before him. At 
last he aimed a blow, which, had it taken full effect, 
would doubtless have ended the battle, but, owing to 
his slipping, the fist only grazed my left shoulder, and 
came with terrific force against a tree, close to which 
I had been driven; before the tinman could recover 
himself, I collected all my strength, and struck him 
beneath the ear, and then fell to the ground completely 
exhausted, and it so happened that the blow which 
I struck the Tinker beneath the ear was a right-handed 
blow. 

"Hurrah for Long Melford!" I heard Belle exclaim; 
"there is nothing like Long Melford for shortness all 
the world over." 

At these words, I turned round my head as I lay, and 
perceived the Flaming Tinman stretched upon the ground 
apparently senseless. "He is dead," said the vulgar 
woman, as she vainly endeavoured to raise him up; he 
is dead; the best man in all the north coimtry, killed in 
this fashion, by a boy." Alarmed at these words, I made 
shift to get on my feet; and, with the assistance of the 
woman, placed my fallen adversary in a sitting posture. 
I put my hand to his heart, and felt a slight pulsation: 
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*‘He's not dead/' said I, "only stunned; if he were let 
blood, he would recover presently." I produced a pen- 
knife which I had in my pocket, and, baring the arm of 
the Tinman, was about to make the necessary incision, 
when the woman gave me a violent blow, and, pushing 
me aside, exclaimed, " Til tear the eyes out of your head, 
if you offer to touch him. Do you want to complete your 
work, and murder him outright, now he's asleep? you 
have had enough of his blood already." ‘‘You are mad," 
said I, "I only seek to do him service. Well, if you won't 
let him be blooded, fetch some water and fling it into 
his face, you know where the pit it." 

"A pretty manoeuvre," said the woman; "leave my 
husband in the hands of you and that limmer, who has 
never been true to us; I should find him strangled or 
his throat cut when I came back." "Do you go," said 
I, to the tall girl, "take the can and fetch som6 water 
from the pit." "You had better go yourself," said the 
girl, wiping a tear as she looked on the yet senseless 
form of the tinker; "you had better go yourself, if you 
think water will do him good." I had by this time some- 
what recovered my exhausted powers, and, taking the 
can, I bent my steps as fast as I could to the pit; 
arriving there, I lay down on the brink, took a long 
draught, and then plunged my head into the water; 
after which I filled the can, and bent my way back to 
the dingle. Before I could reach the path which led 
down into its depths, I had to pass some way along its 
side; I had arrived at a part immediately over the scene 
of the last encounter, where the bank, overgrown with 
trees, sloped precipitously down. Here I heard a loud 
sound of voices in the dingle; I stopped, and laying hold 
of a tree, leaned over the bank and listened. The two 
women appeared to be in hot dispute in the dingle. "It 
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was all owing to you, you limmer,'' said the vulgar 
woman to the other; "had you not interfered, the old 
man would soon have settled the boy." 

"I'm for fair play and Long Melford," said the other. 
"If your old man, as you call him, could have settled 
the boy fairly, he might, for all I should have cared, 
but no foul work for me; and as for sticking the boy 
with our gulleys when he comes back, as you proposed, 
I am not so fond of your old man or you that I should 
oblige you in it, to my soul’s destruction." "Hold your 

tongue, or I’ll "; I listened no farther, but hastened 

as fast as I could to the dingle. My adversary had just 
begun to show signs of animation; the vulgar woman 
was still supporting him, and occasionally cast glances 
of anger at the tall girl, who was walking slowly up and 
down. I lost no time in dashing the greater part of the 
water into the Tinman’s face, whereupon he sneezed, 
moved his hands, and presently looked round him. At 
first his looks were dull and heavy, and without any 
intelligence at all; he soon, however, began to recollect 
himself, and to be conscious of his situation; he cast 
a scowling glance at me, then one of the deepest malig- 
nity at the tall girl, who was still walking about without 
talang much notice of what was going forward. At last 
he looked at his right hand, which had evidently 
suffered from the blow against the tree, and a half- 
stifled curse escaped his lips. The vulgar woman now 
said something to him in a low tone, whereupon he looked 
at her for a moment, and then got upon his legs. Again 
the vulgar woman said something to him; her looks 
were furious, and she appeared to be urging him on to 
attempt something. I observed that she had a clasped 
knife in her hand. The fellow remained standing for 
Limmer. Rogue, wastrel. Gulleys, Knives. 
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some time as if hesitating what to do ; at last he looked 
at his hand, and, shaking his head, said something to 
the woman which I did not understand. The tall girl, 
however, appeared to overhear him, and, probably 
repeating his words, said, *‘No, it won't do; you are 
right there, and now hear what I have to say, — let 
bygones be bygones, and let us all shake hands, and 
camp here, as the young man was saying just now." 
The man looked at her, and then, without any reply, 
went to his horse, which was lying down among the 
trees, and kicking it up, led it to the cart, to which he 
forthwith began to harness it. The other cart and horse 
had remained standing motionless during the whole 
affair which I have been recounting, at the bottom of 
the pass. The woman now took the horse by the head, 
and leading it with the cart into the open part of the 
dingle turned both round, and then led them back, till 
the horse and cart had mounted a little way up the 
ascent ; she then stood still and appeared to be expecting 
the man. During this proceeding Belle had stood looking 
on without saying anything; at last, perceiving that 
the man had harnessed his horse to the other cart, and 
that both he and the woman were about to take their 
departure, she said, "You are not going, are you?" 
Receiving no answer, she continued: "I tell you what, 
both of you. Black John, and you, Moll, his mort, this 
is not treating me over civilly, — however, I am ready to 
put up with it, and go with you if you like, for I bear no 
malice. Fm sorry for what has happened, but you have 
only yourselves to thank for it. Now, shall I go with 
you, only tell me? " The man made no manner of reply, 
but flogged his horse. The woman, however, whose 
passions were probably under less control, replied, with 
a screeching tone, "Stay where you are, you jade, and 
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may the curse of Judas cling to you, — stay with the 
bit of a mullo whom you helped, and my only hope is 

that he may gulley you before he comes to be 

Have you with us, indeed! after what's past, no, nor 
nothing belonging to you. Fetch down your mailla go- 
cart and live here with your chabo.” She then whipped 
on the horse, and ascended the pass, followed by the 
man. The carts were light, and they were not long in 
ascending the winding path. I followed to see that they 
took their departure. Arriving at the top, I found near 
the entrance a small donkey-cart, which I concluded 
belonged to the girl. The tinker and his mort were 
already at some distance; I stood looking after them 
for some little time, then taking the donkey by the 
reins I led it with the cart to the bottom of the dingle. 
Arrived there, I found Belle seated on the stone by the 
fireplace. Her hair was all dishevelled, and she was 
in tears. 

'*They were bad people,"' she said, "and I did not 
like them, but they were my only acquaintance in the 
wide world." 

From Lavengro, by George Borrow. 
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Now the cause of my leaving Tiverton school, and the 
way of it, were as follows. On the 29th day of November, 
in the year of our Lord 1673, the very day when I was 
twelve years old, and had spent all my substance in 
sweetmeats, with which I made treat to the little boys, 
till the large boys ran in and took them, we came out 

Mullo, Youngster. Maxlla, Donkey. 
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of school at five o'clock, as the rule is upon Tuesdays. 
According to custom, we drove the day-boys in brave 
rout down the causeway, from the school-porch, even 
to the gate where Cop has his dwelling and duty. Little 
it recked us and helped them less, that they were our 
founder's citizens, and haply his own grand-nephews 
(for he left no direct descendants), neither did we much 
inquire what their lineage was. For it had long been 
fixed among us, who were of the house and chambers* 
that these same day-boys were all “caddes," as we had 
discovered to call it, because they paid no groat for 
their schooling, and brought their own commons with 
them. In consumption of these we would help them, 
for our fare in hall fed appetite; and v/hile we ate their 
victuals we allowed them freely to talk to us. Never- 
theless, we could not feel, when all the victuals were 
gone, but that these boys required kicking from the 
premises of Blundell. And some of them were shop- 
keepers' sons, young grocers, fellmongers, and poul- 
terers, and these, to their credit, seemed to know how 
righteous it was to kick them. But others were of high 
family, as any need be, in Devon — Carews, and Bou- 
chiers, and Bastards, and some of these would turn 
sometimes, and strike the boy that kicked them. But 
to do them justice, even these knew that they must 
be kicked for not paying. 

After these charity-boys" were gone, as in con- 
tumely we called them — "If you break my bag on my 
head," said one, "whence will you dine to-morrow?" 
— and after old Cop with clang of iron had jammed the 
double gates in under the scruff-stone archway, where- 
upon are Latin verses, done in brass of small quality, 
some of us who were not hungry, and cared not for the 
Fellmonger, Dealer in skins. 
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supper-bell, having sucked much parliament and dumps 
at my only charges — not that I ever bore much wealth, 
but because I had been thrifting it for this time of my 
birth, — ^we were leaning quite at dusk against the iron 
bars of the gate, some six, or it may be seven, of us, small 
boys all, and not conspicuous in the closing of the day- 
light and the fog that came at eventide, else Cop would 
have rated us up the green, for he was churly to little 
boys when his wife had taken their money. There was 
plenty of room for all of us, for the gate will hold nine 
boys close-packed, unless they be fed rankly, whereof 
is little danger; and now we were looking out on the 
road and wishing we could get there; hoping, moreover, 
to see a good string of pack-horses come by, with troopers 
to protect them. For the day-boys had brought us word 
that some intending their way to the town had lain that 
morning at Sampford Peveril, and must be in ere night- 
fall, because Mr. Faggus was after them. Now Mr. Faggus 
was my first cousin, and an honour to the family, being 
a Northmolton man, of great renown on the highway, 
from Barum town even to London. Therefore, of course, 
I hoped that he would catch the packmen, and the boys 
were asking my opinion, as of an oracle, about it. 

A certain boy leaning up against me would not allow 
my elbow room, and struck me very sadly in the stomach 
part, though his own was full of my parliament. And 
this I felt so unkindly, that I smote him straightway in 
the face without tarrying to consider it, or weighing the 
question duly. Upon this he put his head down, and 
presented it so vehemently at the middle of my waist- 
coat, that for a minute or more my breath seemed 
dropped, as it were, from my pockets, and my life 
seemed to stop from great want of ease. Before I came 
Churly, Cross, ill-tempered. 
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to myself again, it had been settled for us that we should 
move to the “Ironing-box," as the triangle of turf is 
called, where the two causeways coming from the 
school-porch and the hall-porch meet, and our fights 
are mainly celebrated ; only we must wait until the con- 
voy of horses had passed, and then make a ring by candle- 
light, and the other boys would like it. But suddenly 
there came round the post where the letters of our 
founder are, not from the way of Taunton, but from 
the side of Lowman bridge, a very small string of horses, 
only two indeed (counting for one the pony), and a 
red-faced man on the bigger nag. 

“Plaise ye, worshipful masters," he said, being feared 
of the gateway, “earn 'e tull whur our Jan Ridd be? " 

“Hyur a be, ees fai, Jan Ridd," answered a sharp 
little chap, making game of John Fry's language. 

“Zhow un up, then," says John Fry, poking his whip 
through the bars at us; “Zhow un up, and putt un aowt." 

The other little chaps pointed at me, and some began 
to holla, but I knew what I was about. 

“Oh, John, John," I cried; “what's the use of your 
coming now, and Peggy over the moors, too, and it is 
so cruel cold for her? The holidays don't begin till 
Wednesday fortnight, John. To think of your not 
knowing that!" 

John Fry leaned forward in the saddle, and turned his 
eyes away from me; and then there was a noise in his 
throat, like a snail crawling on a window-pane. 

“Oh, us knaws that wull enough, Maister Jan; reckon 
every Oare-man knaw that, without go to skoo-ull, like 
you doth. Your moother have kept arl the apples up, 
and old Betty toomed the black puddens, and none dare 
set a trap for a blagbird. Arl for thee, lad; every bit of 
it now for thee 1 " 
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He checked himself suddenly, and frightened me. I 
knew that John Fry's way so well. 

''And father, and father — oh, how is father?" I 
pushed the boys right and left as I said it. "John, is 
father up in town ? He always used to come for me, and 
leave nobody else to do it." 

"Vayther '11 be at the crooked post, t'other side o' 
telling-house. Her coodn't lave 'ouze by raison of the 
Christmas bakkon cornin' on, and zome o' the cider 
welted." 

He looked at the nag's ears as he said it; and, being 
up to John Fry's ways, I knew that it was a lie. And my 
heart fell like a lump of lead, and I leaned back on the 
stay of the gate, and longed no more to fight anybody. 
A sort of dull power hung over me, like the cloud of a 
brooding tempest, and I feared to be told anything. I 
did not even care to stroke the nose of my poor pony 
Peggy, although she pushed it in through the rails, 
where a square of broader lattice is, and sniffed at me, 
and began to crop gently after my fingers. But what- 
ever lives or dies, business must be attended to; and 
the principal business of good Christians is, beyond 
all controversy, to fight with one another. 

"Come up, Jack," said one of the boys, lifting me 
under the chin; "he hit you, and you hit him, you know." 

"Pay your debts before you go," said a monitor, 
striding up to me, after hearing how the honour lay; 
"Ridd, you must go through with it." 

"Fight, for the sake of the junior first," cried the 
little fellow in my ear, the clever one, the head of our 
class, who had mocked John Fry, and knew all about 
the aorists, and tried to make me know it; but I never 

Telling-house. Rude cots on the moor where shepherds tell 
their sheep at the close of the pasturing season. 
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went more than three places up, and then it was an 
accident, and I came down after dinner. The boys were 
urgent round me to fight, though my stomach was not 
up for it; and being very slow of wit (which is not 
chargeable on me), I looked from one to other of them, 
seeking any cure for it. Not that I was afraid of fighting, 
for now I had been three years at Blundell's, and 
foughten, all that time, a fight at least once every week, 
till the boys began to know me; only that the load on 
my heart was not sprightly as of the hay-field. It is a 
very sad thing to dwell on; but even now, in my time 
of wisdom, I doubt it is a fond thing to imagine, and 
a motherly to insist upon, that boys can do without 
fighting. Unless they be very good boys, and afraid of 
one another. 

**Nay,*' I said, with my back against the wrought- 
iron stay of the gate, which was socketed into Cop’s 
house-front; '*1 will not fight thee now, Robin Snell, 
but wait till I come back again.’" 

''Take coward’s blow. Jack Ridd, then," cried hall 
a dozen little boys, shoving Bob Snell forward to do it; 
because they all knew well enough, having striven with 
me ere now, and proved me to be their master, — they 
knew, I say, that without great change, I would never 
accept that contumely. But I took little heed of them, 
looking in dull wonderment at John Fry, and Smiler, 
and the blunderbuss, and Peggy. John Fry was 
scratching his head, I could see, and getting blue 
in the face, by the light from Cop’s parlour-window, 
and going to and fro upon Smiler, as if he were hard 
set with it. And all the time he was looking briskly 
from my eyes to the fist I was clenching, and me- 
thought he tried to wink at me in a covert manner; 
and then Peggy whisked her tail. 
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‘'Shall I fight, John? " I said at last; "I would an you 
had not come, John/* 

“Christ’s will be done; I zim thee had better faight, 
Jan,*' he answered, in a whisper, through the gridiron 
of the gate; “there be a dale of faighting avore thee. 
Best wai to begin guide taime laike. Wull the geatman 
latt me in, to zee as thee hast vair plai, lad? ** 

He looked doubtfully down at the colour of his cow- 
skin boots, and the mire upon the horses, for the sloughs 
were exceeding mucky. Peggy, indeed, my sorrel pony, 
being lighter of weight, was not crusted much over the 
shoulders; but Smiler (our youngest sledder) had been 
well in over his withers, and none would have deemed 
him a piebald, save of red mire and black mire. The 
great blunderbuss, moreover, was choked with a dollop 
of slough-cake; and John Fry’s sad-coloured Sunday 
hat was indued with a plume of marish-weed. All this 
I saw while he was dismounting, heavily and wearily, 
lifting his leg from the saddle-cloth, as if with a sore 
crick in his back. 

By this time the question of fighting was gone quite 
out of our own discretion; for sundry of the elder boys, 
grave and reverend signors, who had taken no small 
pleasure in teaching our hands to fight, to ward, to 
parry, to feign and counter, to lunge in the manner of 
sword-play, and the weaker child to drop on one knee, 
when no cunning of fence might baffle the onset — these 
great masters of the art, who would far liefer see us little 
ones practise it, than themselves engage, six or seven 
of them came running down the rounded causeway, 
having heard that there had arisen “a snug little mill'' 
at the gate. Now whether that word hath origin in a 

Sledder, Horse used in the sled, a vehicle without wheels, used 
for dragging farm-stufi, etc. 
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Greek term meaning a conflict, as the best-read boys 
asseverated, or whether it is nothing more than a figure 
of similitude, from the beating arms of a mill, such as I 
have seen in counties where are no waterbrooks, but 
folk made bread with wind — ^it is not for a man devoid 
of scholarship to determine. Enough that they who 
made the ring intituled the scene a "mill,'' while we 
who must be thumped inside it tried to rejoice in their 
pleasantry, till it tmmed upon the stomach. 

Moreover, I felt upon me now a certain responsibility, 
a dutiful need to maintain, in the presence of John Fry, 
the manliness of the Ridd family, and the honour of 
Exmoor. Hitherto none had worsted me, although in 
the three years of my schooling I had fought more than 
threescore battles, and bedewed with blood every plant 
of grass towards the middle of the Ironing-box. And 
this success I owed at first to no skill of my own, until 
I came to know better; for up to twenty or thirty fights, 
I struck as nature guided me, no wiser than a father- 
long-legs in the heat of a lanthorn ; but I had conquered, 
partly through my native strength and the Exmoor 
toughness in me, and still more that I could not see 
when I had gotten my belljdul. But now I was like to 
have that and more; for my heart was down, to begin 
with; and then Robert Snell was a bigger boy than I 
had ever encountered, and as thick in the skull, and 
hard in the brain, as even I could claim to be. 

I had never told my mother a word about these 
frequent strivings, because she was soft-hearted; neither 
had I told my father, because he might have beaten me. 
Therefore, beholding me still an innocent-looking child, 
with fair curls on my forehead, and no store of bad 
language, John Fry thought this was the very first fight 
that ever had befallen me; and so when they let him in 
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at the gate “with a message to the head-master/' as 
one of the monitors told Cop, and Peggy and Smiler 
were tied to the railings, till I should be through my 
business, John comes up to me with the tears in his 
eyes, and says, “Doon’t thee goo for to do it, Jan; 
doon't thee do it, for gude now.” But I told him that 
now it was much too late to cry off; so he said, “The 
Lord be with thee, Jan, and turn thy thumb-knuckle 
inwards. “ 

It is not a very large piece of ground in the angle of 
the causeways, but quite big enough to fight upon, 
especially for Christians who love to be cheek by jowl 
at it. The great boys stood in a circle around, being 
gifted with strong privilege, and the little boys had 
leave to lie flat, and look through the legs of the great 
boys. But while we were yet preparing, and the candles 
hissed in the fog-cloud, old Phoebe, of more than four- 
score years, whose room was over the hall-porch, came 
hobbling out, as she always did, to mar the joy of the 
conflict. No one ever heeded her, neither did she expect 
it; but the evil was that two senior boys must always 
lose the first round of the fight, by having to lead her 
home again. 

I marvel how Robin Snell felt. Very likely he thought 
nothing of it, always having been a boy of an hectoring 
and unruly sort. But I felt my heart go up and down, 
as the boys came round to strip me ; and greatly fearing 
to be beaten, I blew hot upon my knuckles. Then pulled 
I off my little cut jerkin, and laid it down on my head 
cap, and over that my waistcoat; and a boy was proud 
to take care of them, Thomas Hooper was his name, and 
I remember how he looked at me. My mother had made 
that little cut jerkin, in the quiet winter evenings, and 
taken pride to loop it up in a fashionable way, and I was 
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loth to soil it with blood, and good filberds were in the 
pocket. Then up to me came Robin Snell (Mayor of 
Exeter thrice since that), and he stood very square, and 
looked at me, and I lacked not long to look at him. 
Round his waist he had a kerchief, busking up his 
small-clothes, and on his feet light pumpkin shoes, and 
all his upper raiment off. And he danced about, in a 
way that made my head swim on my shoulders, and he 
stood some inches over me. But I, being muddled with 
much doubt about John Fry and his errand, was only 
stripped of my jerkin and waistcoat, and not comfortable 
to begin. 

"Come now, shake hands," cried a big boy, jumping 
in joy of the spectacle, a third-former nearly six feet 
high; "shake hands, you little devils. Keep your pluck 
up, and show good sport, and Lord love the better man 
of you." 

Robin took me by the hand, and gazed at me disdain- 
fully, and then smote me painfully in the face, ere I 
could get my fence up. 

"Whutt be 'bout, lad?" cried John Fry; "hutt un 
again, Jan, wull 'e? Well done then, our Jan boy." 

For I had replied to Robin now with all the weight 
and cadence of penthemimeral caesura (a thing, the 
name of which I know, but could never make head nor 
tail of it), and the strife began in a serious style, and the 
boys looking on were not cheated. Although I could not 
collect their shouts when the blows were ringing upon me, 
it was no great loss; for John Fry told me afterwards 
that their oaths went up like a furnace fire. But to these 
we paid no heed or hap, being in the thick of swinging, 

Filberds. Hazel-nuts. 

Penthemimeral casura. In hexameters, the caesura coming 
after the fifth half -foot, a strong caesura, 
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and devoid of judgment. All I know is, I came to my 
comer, when the round was over, with very hard pumps 
in my chest, and a great desire to fall away. 

'‘Time is up,*' cried head-monitor, ere ever I got 
my breath again; and when I fain would have lingered 
awhile on the knee of the boy that held me. John Fry 
had come up, and the boys were laughing because he 
wanted a stable lanthom, and threatened to tell my 
mother. 

“Time is up," cried another boy, more headlong than 
head-monitor. “If we count three before the come of 
thee, thwacked thou art, and must go to the women." 
I felt it hard upon me. He began to count, one, two, 
three — but before the “three" was out of his mouth, 
I was facing my foe, with both hands up and my breath 
going rough and hot, and resolved to wait the turn of 
it. For I had found seat on the knee of a boy, sage and 
skilled to tutor me, who knew how much the end very 
often differs from the beginning. A rare ripe scholar he 
was; and now he hath routed up the Germans in the 
matter of criticism. Sure the clever boys and men have 
most love towards the stupid ones, 

“Finish him off. Bob," cried a big boy, and that I 
noticed especially, because I thought it unkind of him, 
after eating of my toffee as he had that afternoon; 
“finish him off, neck and crop; he deserves it for sticking 
up to a man like you." 

But I was not so to be finished off, though feeling in 
my knuckles now as if it were a blueness and a sense of 
chilblain. Nothing held except my legs, and they were 
good to help me. So this bout, or round, if you please, 
was foughten warily by me, with gentle recollection of 
what my tutor, the clever boy, had told me, and some 
resolve to earn his praise before I came back to his knee 
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again. And never, I think, in all my life, sounded sweeter 
words in my ears (except when my love loved me) than 
when my second and backer, who had made himself 
part of my doings now, and would have wept to see me 
beaten, said — 

“Famously done. Jack, famously I Only keep your 
wind up, Jack, and you’ll go right through him!" 

Meanwhile John Fry was prowling about, asking the 
boys what they thought of it, and whether I was like 
to be killed, because of my mother's trouble. But finding 
now that I had foughten three-score fights already, he 
came up to me woefully, in the quickness of my breath- 
ing, while I sat on the knee of my second, with a piece 
of spongious coralline to ease me of my bloodshed, and 
he says in my ears, as if he was clapping spurs into 
a horse — 

“Never thee knack under, Jan, or never coom naigh 
Hexmoor no more.’’ 

With that it was all up with me. A simmering buzzed 
in my heavy brain, and a light came through my eye- 
places. At once I set both fists again, and my heart 
stuck to me like cobbler’s wax. Either Robin Snell 
should kill me, or I would conquer Robin Snell. So I 
went in again with my courage up; and Bob came 
smiling for victory, and I hated him for smiling. He let 
at me with his left hand, and I gave him my right 
between his eyes, and he blinked, and was not pleased 
with it. I feared him not, and spared him not, neither 
spared myself. My breath came again, and my heart 
stood cool, and my eyes struck fire no longer. Only I 
knew that I would die, sooner than shame my birth- 
place. How the rest of it was I know not; only that I 
had the end of it, and helped to put Robin in bed. 

From Lorna Doone, by R. D. Blackmoke. 
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THE VOLTE COUPE 

I WAS of a serious mind to take the advice. To prove 
this I called for my wrap-rascaJ and cane, and for a 
fellow with a flambeau to light me. But just then the 
party arrived from the assembly. I was tempted, and 
I sat down again in a comer of the room, resolved to 
keep a check upon myself but to stay awhile. 

The rector was the first in, humming a song, and 
spied me. 

"Ho!" he cried, "will you drink, Richard? Or do I 
drink with you ? " 

He was already purple with wine. 

"God save me from you and your kind!" I replied. 

"'Sblood! what a devil's nest of firework!" he 
exclaimed, as he went off down the room, stiU humming, 
to where the rest were gathered. And they were soon 
between bottle and stopper, and quips a-coursing. 
There was the captain of the Thunderer, Collinson by 
name, Lord Com}m and two brother officers. Will 
Fotheringay, my cousin Philip, openly pleased to be 
found in such a company, and some dozen other toad- 
eaters who had followed my Lord a-chair and afoot 

The Volte Coup. The fencing terms made use of here apply to 
the small-sword, the expert use of which demands a keen eye 
and quickness of wnstwork rather than that brute strength 
necessary to back-sword play. The offensive movement is the 
thrust/' the defensive the parry." It is in the latter that the 
art of fencing lies; there are four distinct movements involved 
in parrying — parry carte, parry tierce, semicircle and seconde. 
The term volte coupe is no longer in use ; it is probably descriptive 
of a parry followed by a sudden straightening of wrist and arm, 
a drawing up of the left foot to the right — and the opponent, 
unless an expert swordsman, comes on to the sword. 
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from the ball, and would have tracked him to perdition 
had he chosen to go; and lastly Tom Swain, leering 
and hiccoughing at the jokes, in such a beastly state 
of drunkenness as I had rarely seen him. His Lordship 
recognised me and smiled, and was pushing his chair back, 
when something Collinson said seemed to restrain him. 

I believe I was the butt of more than one jest for my 
aloofness, though I could not hear distinctly for the 
noise they made. I commanded some French cognac, 
and kept my eye on the rector, and the sight of him was 
making me dangerous. I forgot the advice I had re- 
ceived, and remembered only the months he had goaded 
me. And I was even beginning to speculate how I could 
best pick a quarrel with him on any issue but politics, 
when an unexpected incident diverted me. Of a sudden 
the tall, ungainly form of Percy Singleton filled the 
doorway, wrapped in a greatcoat. He swept the room 
at a glance, and then strode rapidly toward the comer 
where I sat. 

" I had thought to find you here," he said, and dropped 
into a chair beside me. I offered him wine, but he refused. 

"Now," he went on, "what has Patty done? " 

"What have I done that I should be publicly in- 
sulted?" I cried. 

"Insulted!" says he, "and did she insult you? She 
said nothing of that." 

"What brings you here, then?" I demanded. 

"Not to talk, fochard," he said quietly, "Tis no time 
to-night. I came to fetch you home. Patty sent me." 

Patty sent him! Why had Patty sent him? But this 
I did not ask, for I felt the devil within me. 

" We must first finish this bottle," said I, offhand, " and 
then I have a little something to be done which I have 
set my heart upon. After that I will go with you." 
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"Richard, Richard, will you never learn prudence? 
What is it you speak of ? " 

I drew my sword and laid it upon the table. 

"I mean to spit that eel of a rector," said I, "or he 
will bear a slap in the face. And you must see fair play." 

Singleton seized my coat, at the same time grasping 
the hilt of my sword with the other hand. But neither 
my words nor my action had gone unnoticed by the 
other end of the room. The company there fell silent 
awhile, and then we heard Captain Collinson talking in 
even, drawling tones. 

" 'Tis strange," said he, "what hot sparks a man meets 
in these colonies. They should be stamped out. His 
Majesty pampers these d — d Americans, is too lenient 
by far. Gentlemen, this is how I would indulge them!" 
He raised a closed fist and brought it down on the board. 

He spoke to Tories, but he forgot that Tories were 
Americans. In those days only the meanest of the 
King's party would listen to such without protest from 
an Englishman. But some of the meaner sort were 
there: Philip and Tom laughed, and Mr. Allen and my 
Lord's sycophants, Fotheringay and some others of sense 
shook their heads one to another, comprehending that 
Captain Collinson was somewhat gone in wine. For, 
indeed, he had not strayed far from the sideboard at 
the assembly. Comyn made a motion to rise. 

"It is already past three bells, sir, and a hunt to- 
morrow," he said. 

"From bottle to saddle, and from saddle to bottle, 
my Lord. We must have our pleasure ashore, and sleep 
at sea," and the captain tipped his flask with a leer. 
He turned his eye uncertainly first on me, then on my 
Lord. "We are lately from Boston, gentlemen, that 
charnel-house of treason, and before we leave, my Lord, 
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I must tell them how Mr. Robinson of the customs 
served that dog Otis, in the British Coffee House. God's 
word, 'twas as good as a play." 

I know not how many got to their feet at that, for 
the story of the cowardly beating of Mr. Otis by Robin- 
son and the army officers had swept over the colonies, 
burning like a flame all true-hearted men, Tory and 
Whig alike. I wrested my sword from Singleton's hold, 
and in a trice I had reached the captain over chairs 
and table, tearing myself from Fotheringay on the way. 
I struck a blow that measured a man on the floor. Then 
I drew back, amazed. 

I had hit Lord Comyn instead! The captain stood a 
yard beyond me. 

The thing had been so deftly done by the rector of St. 
Anne's — Comyn jostled at the proper moment between 
me and Collinson — that none save me guessed beyond 
an accident ; least of all my Lord Comyn himself. He was 
up again directly and his sword drawn, addressing me. 

‘‘Bear witness, my Lord, that I have no desire to fight 
with you," said I, with what coolness I could muster. 
“But there is one here I would give much for a chance 
to run through." 

And I made a step toward Mr. Allen with such a 
purpose in my face and movements that he could not 
mistake. I saw the blood go from his face; yet he was 
no coward to physical violence. But he (or I?) was saved 
by the Satan's luck that followed him, for my Lord 
stepped in between us with a bow, his cheek red where 
I had struck him. 

“It is my quarrel now, Mr. Carvel," he cried. 

“As you please, my Lord," said I. 

“It l^ots not who crosses with him," Captain Collin- 
son put in. “ His Lordship uses the sword better than any 
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here. But it boots not so that he is opposed by a loyal 
servant of the King/' 

I wheeled on him for this. 

" I would have you know that loyalty does not consist 
in outrage and murder, sir," I answered, "nor in the 
ridiculing of them. And brutes cannot be loyal save 
through interest." 

He was angered, as I had desired. I had hopes then 
of shouldering the quarrel on to him, for I had near as 
soon drawn against my own brother as against Comyn. 
I protest I loved him then as one with whom I had 
been reared. 

"Let me deal with this young gamecock, Comyn," 
cried the captain, with an oath. "He seems to think 
his importance sufficient." 

But Comyn would brook no interference. He swore 
that no man should strike him with impunity, and in 
this I could not but allow he was right. 

"You shall hear from me, Mr. Carvel," he said. 

"Nay," I answered, "and fighting is to be done, sir, 
let us be through with it at once. A large room upstairs 
is at our disposal, and there is a hunt to-morrow which 
one of us may like to attend." 

There was a laugh at this, in which his Lordship 
joined. 

"I would to God, Mr. Carvel," he said, "that I had 
no quarrel with you!" 

" Amen to that, my Lord," I replied, "there are others 
here I would rather fight." And I gave a meaning look at 
Mr. Allen. I was of two minds to announce the scurvy 
trick he had played, but saw that I would lose rather 
than gain by the attempt. Up to that time the wretch 
had not spoken a word; now he pushed himself 
forward, though well clear of me. 
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'‘I think it my duty as Mr. Carvers tutor, gentlemen, 
to protest against this matter proceeding," he said, a 
sneer creeping into his voice. "Nor can I be present at 
it. Mr. Carvel is young, and, besides, he is not himself 
with liquor. And, in the choice of politics, he knows not 
which leg he stands upon. My Lord and gentlemen, your 
most humble and devoted." 

He made a bow and, before the retort on my lips 
could be spoken, left the tavern. My cousin Philip left 
with him. Tom Swain had fallen asleep in his chair. 

Captain Collinson and Mr. Furness, of the Thunderer, 
offered to serve his Lordship, which made me bethink 
that I too would have need of someone. Twas then I 
remembered Singleton, who had passed from my mind. 

He was standing close behind me, and nodded simply 
when I asked him. And Will Fotheringay came forward. 

"I will act, Richard, if you allow me," he said. "I 
would have you know I am in no wise hostile to you, my 
Lord, and I am of the King's party. But I admire Mr. 
Carvel, and I may say I am not wholly out of sympathy 
with that which prompted his act." 

It was a noble speech, and changed Will in my eyes; 
and I thanked him with warmth. He of all that company 
had the courage to oppose his Lordship! 

Mr. Claude was called in, and, as is the custom in 
such cases, was told that some of us would play awhile 
above. He was asked for his private room. The good 
man had his suspicions, but could not refuse a party of 
such distinction, and sent a drawer thither with wine 
and cards. Presently we followed, leaving the pack of 
toadies in sad disappointment below. 

We gathered about the table and made shift at loo 

Loo, A card game in which the knave of clubs was the highest 
card. 
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until the fellow had retired, when the seconds proceeded 
to clear the room of furniture, and Lord Comyn and I 
stripped off our coats and waistcoats. I had lost my 
anger, but felt no fear, only a kind of pity that blood 
should be shed between two so united in spirit as we. 
Yes, my dears, I thought of Dorothy. If I died, she 
would hear that it was like a man — like a Carvel. But 
the thought of my old grandfather tightened my heart. 
Then the clock on the inn stairs struck two, and the 
noise of hard laughter floated up to us from below. 

And Comyn, — of what was he thinking? Of some fair 
home set upon the downs across the sea, of some heroic 
English mother who had kept her tears until he was 
gone ? Her image rose in dumb entreaty, invoked by the 
lad before me. What a picture was he in his spotless 
shirt with the ruffles, his handsome boyish face all that 
was good and honest ! 

I had scarce felt his Lordship's wrist than I knew I had 
to deal with a pupil of Angelo. At first his attacks were 
all simple, without feint or trickery, as were mine. 
Collinson cursed and cried out that it was buffoonery, 
and called on my Lord not to let me off so easily; swore 
that I fenced like a mercer, that he could have stuck me 
like a pin-cushion twenty and twenty times. Often have 
I seen two animals thrust into a pit with nothing but 
goodwill between them, and those without force them 
into anger and a deadly battle. And so it was, uncon- 
sciously, between Comyn and me. I forgot presently 
that I was not dealing with Captain Collinson, and my 
feelings went into my sword. Comyn began to press me, 
nor did I give back. And then, before it came over me 
that we had to do with life and death, he was upon me 
with a volte coupe, feinting in high carte, and thrusting 
in low tierce, his point paissing through a fold in my 

D 
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shirt And I were not alive to write these words had I 
not leaped out of his measure. 

''Bravo, Richard!" cried Fotheringay. 

"Well made, gad's life!" from Mr. Furness. 

We engaged again, our faces hot. Now I knew that if 
I did not carry the matter against him I should be killed 
out of hand, and Heaven knows I was not used to play 
a passive part. I began to go carefully, but fiercel3^• tried 
one attack after another that my grandfather and 
Captain Daniel had taught me, — flanconnades, beats 
and lunges. Comyn held me even, and in truth I had 
much to do to defend myself. Once I thought I had 
him in the sword-arm, after a circular parry, but he 
was too quick for me. We were sweating freely by now, 
and by reason of the buzzing in my ears I could scarce 
hear the applause of the seconds. 

What unlucky chance it was I know not that impelled 
Comyn to essay again the trick by which he had come 
so near to spitting me; but try it he did, this time in 
prime and seconde, I had come by nature to that intuition 
which a true swordsman must have, gleaned from the 
eyes of his adversary. Long ago Captain Daniel had 
taught me the remedy for this coupe, I parried, circled, 
and straightened, my body in swift motion and my 
point at Comyn's heart, when Heaven brought me 
recollection in the space of a second. My sword rang 
clattering on the floor. 

His Lordship understood, but too late. Despairing his 
life, he made one wild lunge at me that had never gone 
home had I held to my hilt. But the rattle of the blade 
had scarce reached my ears when there came a sharp 
pain at my throat, and the room faded before me. 
I heard the clock striking the half-hour. 

Flanconnades. Thrusts aimed at the side of the opponent. 
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I was blessed with a sturdy health such as few men 
enjoy, and came to myself sooner than had been looked 
for, with a dash of cold water. And the first face I 
beheld was that of Colonel Washington. I heard him 
speaking in a voice that was calm, yet urgent and 
commanding. 

pray you, gentlemen, give back. He is coming 
to, and must have air. Fetch some linen!" 

"Now God be praised!" I heard Captain Daniel cry. 

With that his Lordship began to tear his own shirt 
into strips, and, the captain bringing a bowl and 
napkin, the colonel himself washed the wound and 
bound it deftly, Singleton and Captain Daniel assist- 
ing. When Mr. Washington had finished, he turned 
to Comyn, who stood, anxious and dishevelled, at 
my feet. 

"You may be thankful that you missed the artery, 
my Lord," he said. 

"With all my heart. Colonel Washington!" cried his 
Lordship. "I owe my life to his generosity." 

"What^s that, sir?" 

"Mr. Carvel dropped his sword, rather than run me 
through." 

"rU warrant!" Captain Daniel put in; "'Od's heart! 
The lad has skill to point the eye of a button. I taught 
him myself." 

Colonel Washington stood up and laid his hand on 
the captain's arm. 

"He is Jack Carvel over again," I heard him say, in 
a low voice. 

I tried to struggle to my feet, to speak, but he 
restrained me. And sending for his servants, he 
ordered them to have his baggage removed from the 
Roebuck, which was the best bed in the house. At 
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this moment the door opened, and Mr. Swain came 
in hurriedly. 

“I pray you, gentlemen,” he cried, “and he is fit to 
be moved, you will let me take him to Marlboro' Street. 
I have a chariot at the door.” 

From Richard Carvel, by WINSTON 
Churchill. 




THE DEATH AND PASSING OF ARTHUR 

And then the king let search all the towns for his knights 
that were slain, and interred them ; and salved them with 
soft salves that so sore were wounded. Then much people 
drew unto King Arthur. And then they said that Sir 
Mordred warred upon King Arthur with wrong. And 
then King Arthur drew him with his host down by the 
seaside, westward toward Salisbury; and there was a 
day assigned betwixt King Arthur and Sir Mordred, 
that they should meet upon a down beside Salisbury, 
and not far from the seaside; and this day was assigned 
on a Monday after Trinity Sunday, whereof King 
Arthur was passing glad, that he might be avenged 
upon Sir Mordred. Then Sir Mordred araised much 
people about London, for they of Kent, Southsex, and 
Surrey, Estsex, and of Southfolk, and of Northfolk, held 
the most part with Sir Mordred; and many a full noble 
knight drew unto Sir Mordred and to the king: but they 
loved Sir Launcelot drew unto Sir Mordred. So upon 
Trinity Sunday at night, King Arthur dreamed a won- 
derful dream, and that was this: that him seemed he 
sat upon a chaflet in a chair, and the chair was fast to 
a wheel, and thereupon sat King Arthur in the richest 
cloth of gold that might be made ; and the king thought 
there was under him, far from him, an hideous deep 
black water, and therein were all manner of serpents, 
and worms, and wild beasts, foul and horrible; and 
suddenly the king thought the wheel turned up so dowm, 

lOI 
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and he fell among the serpents, and every beast took 
him by a limb; and then the king cried as he lay in his 
bed and slept : Help. And then knights, squires, and yeo- 
men, awaked the king; and then he was so amazed that 
he wist not where he was; and then he fell on slumbering 
again, not sleeping nor thoroughly waking. So the king 
seemed verily that there came Sir Gawaine unto him 
with a number of fair ladies with him. And when King 
Arthur saw him, then he said: Welcome, my sister's 
son; I weened thou hadst been dead, and now I see thee 
on live, much am I beholding unto almighty Jesu. 
O fair nephew and my sister's son, what be these ladies 
that hither be come with you? Sir, said Sir Gawaine, all 
these be ladies for whom I have foughten when I was 
man living, and all these are those that I did battle for 
in righteous quarrel; and God hath given them that 
grace at their great prayer, by cause I did battle for 
them, that they should bring me hither unto you: thus 
much hath God given me leave, for to warn you of your 
death ; for an ye fight as to-mom with Sir Mordred, as 
ye both have assigned, doubt ye not ye must be slain, 
and the most part of your people on both parties. And 
for the great grace and goodness that almighty Jesu 
hath unto you, and for pity of you, and many more 
other good men there shall be slain, God hath sent me 
to you of his special grace, to give you warning that in 
no wise do ye battle as to-mom, but that ye take a 
treaty for a month day; and proffer you largely, so as 
to-mom to be put in a delay. For within a month shall 
come Sir Launcelot with all his noble knights, and 
rescue you worshipfully, and slay Sir Mordred, and all 
that ever will hold with him. Then Sir Gawaine and all 
the ladies vanished. And anon the king called upon his 
I weened. I thought. 
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knights, squires and yeomen, and charged them wightly 
to fetch his noble lords and wise bishops unto him. And 
when they were come, the king told them his avision, 
what Sir Gawaine had told him, and warned him that 
if he fought on the mom he should be slain. Then the 
king commanded Sir Lucan the Butler, and his brother 
Sir Bedivere, with two bishops with them, and charged 
them in any wise, an they might. Take a treaty for a 
month day with Sir Mordred, and spare not, proffer 
him lands and goods as much as ye think best. So then 
they departed, and came to Sir Mordred, where he had a 
grim host of an hundred thousand men. And there they 
entreated Sir Mordred long time; and at the last Sir 
Mordred was agreed for to have Cornwall and Kent, by 
Arthur's days: after, all England, after the days of 
King Arthur. 

Then were they condescended that King Arthur and 
Sir Mordred should meet betwixt both their hosts, and 
every each of them should bring fourteen persons; and 
they came with this word unto Arthur. Then said he: 
I am glad that tlus is done: and so he went into the 
field. And when Arthur should depart, he warned all 
his host that an they see any sword drawn: Look ye 
come on fiercely, and slay that traitor. Sir Mordred, for 
I in no wise trust him. In likewise Sir Mordred warned 
his host that: An ye see any sword drawn, look that 
ye come on fiercely, and so slay all that ever before 
you standeth, for in no wise I will not trust for this 
treaty, for I know well my father will be avenged on 
me. And so they met as their appointment was, and so 
they were agreed and accorded thoroughly; and wine 
was fetched, and they drank. Right soon came an adder 
out of a little heath bush, and it stimg a knight on the 
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foot. And when the knight felt him stung, he looked down 
and saw the adder, and then he drew his sword to slay 
the adder, and thought of none other harm. And when 
the host on both parties saw that sword drawn, then 
they blew beamous, trumpets, and horns, and shouted 
grimly. And so both Iiosts dressed them together. And 
King Arthur took his horse, and said: Alas tins unhappy 
day! and so rode to his party. And Sir Mordred in like- 
wise. And never was there seen a more dolefuller battle 
in no Christian land; for there was but rushing and 
riding, foining and striking, and many a grim word was 
there spoken either to other, and many a deadly stroke. 
But ever King Arthur rode throughout the battle of 
Sir Mordred many times, and did full nobly as a noble 
king should, and at all times he fainted never; and Sir 
Mordred that day put him in devoir, and in great peril. 
And thus they fought all the long day, and never stinted 
till the noble knights were laid to the cold earth; and 
ever they fought still till it was near night, and by that 
time was there an hundred thousand laid dead upon 
the down. Then was Arthur wood wroth out of measure, 
when he saw his people so slam from him. Then the 
king looked about him, and then was he ware, of all 
his host and of all liis good knights, were left no more on 
live but two knights; that one was Sir Lucan the Butler, 
and his brother Sir Bedivere, and they were full sore 
wounded. Jesu mercy, said the king, where are all my 
noble knights become? Alas that ever I should see this 
doleful day, for now, said Arthur, I am come to mine 
end. But would to God that I wist where were that 
traitor Sir Mordred, that hath caused all this mischief. 
Then was King Arthur ware where Sir Mordred leaned 
upon his sword among a great heap of dead men. Now 
Beamous. A sort of trumpet. 
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give me my spear, said Arthur unto Sir Lucan, for 
yonder I have espied the traitor that all this woe hath 
wrought. Sir, let him be, said Sir Lucan, for he is 
unhappy; and if ye pass this unhappy day ye shall be 
right well revenged upon him. Good lord, remember ye 
of your night's dream, and what the spirit of Sir Gawaine 
told you this night, yet God of his great goodness hath 
preserved you hitherto. Therefore, for God's sake, my 
lord, leave off by this, for blessed be God ye have won 
the field, for here we be three on live, and with Sir 
Mordred is none on live; and if ye leave off now this 
wicked day of destiny is past. Tide me death, betide me 
life, saith the king, now I see him yonder alone he shall 
never escape mine hands, for at a better avail I shall 
never have him. God speed you well, said Sir Bedivere. 
Then the king gat his spear in both his hands, and ran 
toward Sir Mordred, crying: Traitor, now is thy death- 
day come. And when Sir Mordred heard Sir Arthur, he 
ran until him with his sword drawn in his hand. And 
there King Arthur smote Sir Mordred under the shield, 
with a foin of his spear, throughout the body, more than 
a fathom. And when Sir Mordred felt that he had his 
death wound he thrust himself with the might that he 
had up to the bur of King Arthur's spear. And right so 
he smote his father Arthur, with his sword holden in 
both his hands, on the side of the head, that the sword 
pierced the helmet and the brain-pan, and therewithal 
Sir Mordred fell stark dead to the earth; and the noble 
Arthur fell in a swoon to the earth, and there he swooned 
ofttimes. And Sir Lucan the Butler and Sir Bedivere 
oft times heave him up. And so weakly they led him 
betwixt them both, to a little chapel not far from the 
seaside. And when the king was there he thought him 
well eased. Then heard they people cry in the field. 
♦d 
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Now go thou, Sir Lucan, said the king, and do me to 
wit what betokens that noise in the field. So Sir Lucan 
departed, for he was grievously wounded in many 
places. And so as he yede, he saw and hearkened by the 
moonlight, how that pillers and robbers were come into 
the field, to pill and to rob many a full noble knight of 
brooches, and beads, of many a good ring, and of many 
a rich jewel; and who that were not dead all out, there 
they slew them for their harness and their riches. When 
Sir Lucan understood this work, he came to the king as 
soon as he might, and told him all what he had heard 
and seen. Therefore by my rede, said Sir Lucan, it is 
best that we bring you to some town. I would it were 
so, said the king. 

But I may not stand, mine head works so. Ah Sir 
Launcelot, said King Arthur, this day have I sore 
missed thee: alas, that ever I was against thee, for now 
have I my death whereof Sir Gawaine me warned in 
my dream. Then Sir Lucan took up the king the one 
part, and Sir Bedivere the other part, and in the lifting 
the king swooned; and Sir Lucan fell in a swoon with 
the lift, that the part of his guts fell out of his body, 
and therewith the noble knight's heart brast. And when 
the king awoke, he beheld Sir Lucan, how he lay foam- 
ing at the mouth, and part of his guts lay at his feet. 
Alas, said the king, this is to me a full heavy sight, to 
see this noble duke so die for my sake, for he would 
have holpen me, that had more need of help than 1. 
Alas, he would not complain him, his heart was so set 
to help me: now Jesu have mercy upon his soul! Then 
Sir Bedivere wept for the death of his brother. Leave 
this mourning and weeping, said the king, for all this 
will not avail me, for wit thou well an I might live 
myself, the death of Sir Lucan would grieve me ever- 
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more; but my time hieth fast, said the king. Therefore, 
said Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, take thou Excalibur, 
my good sword, and go with it to yonder water side, 
and when thou comest there I charge thee throw my 
sword in that water, and come again and tell me what 
thou there seest. My lord, said Bedivere, your com- 
mandment shall be done, and lightly bring you word 
again. So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he 
beheld that noble sword, that the pommel and the haft 
was all of precious stones; and then he said to himself: 
If I throw this rich sword in the water, thereof shall 
never come good, but harm and loss. And then Sir 
Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree. And so, as soon 
as he might, he came again unto the king, and said he 
had been at the water, and had thrown the sword in 
the water. What saw thou there? said the king. Sir, 
he said, I saw nothing but waves and winds. That is 
untruly said of thee, said the king, therefore go thou 
lightly again, and do my commandment; as thou art 
to me lief and dear, spare not, but throw it in. Then 
Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the sword in his 
hand; and then him thought sin and shame to throw 
away that noble sword, and so efte he hid the sword, 
and returned again, and told to the king that he had 
been at the water, and done his commandment. What 
saw thou there? said the king. Sir, he said, I saw nothing 
but the waters wappe and waves wanne. Ah, traitor 
untrue, saith King Arthur, now hast thou betrayed me 
twice. Who would have weened that, thou that hast 
been so lief and dear? and thou art named a noble 
knight, and would betray me for the richness of the 
sword. But now go again lightly, for thy long tarrying 
putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have 
Efte. Again. Wanne, Ebb. 
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taken cold. And but if thou do now as I bid thee, if 
ever I may see thee, I shall slay thee with mine own 
hands ; for thou wouldst for my rich sword see me dead. 
Then Sir Bedivcre departed, and went to the sword, and 
lightl}^ took it up, and went to the water side ; and there 
he bound the girdle about the hilts, and then he threw 
the sword as far into the water, as he might; and there 
came an arm and an hand above the water and met it, 
and caught it, and so shook it thrice and brandished, 
and then vanished away the hand with the sword in 
the water. So Sir Bedivere came again to the king 
and told him what he saw. Alas, said the king, help me 
hence, for I dread me I have tarried over long. Then 
Sir Bedivere took the king upon his back, and so went 
with him to that water side. And when they were at 
the water side, even fast by the bank hoved a little 
barge with many fair ladies in it, and among (hem all 
was a queen, and all they had black hoods, and all they 
wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. Now put 
me into the barge, said the king. And so he did softly; 
and there received him three queens with great mourn- 
ing; and so they set them down, and in one of their laps 
King Arthur laid his head. And then that queen said: 
Ah, dear brother, why have ye tamed so long from me ? 
alas, this wound on your head hath caught over-much 
cold. And so then they rowed from the land, and Sir 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir 
Bedivere cried: Ah my lord Arthur, what shall become 
of me, now ye go from me and leave me here alone 
among mine enemies? Comfort thyself, said the king, 
and do as well as thou mayest, for in me is no trust for 
to trust in; for I will into the vale of AvUion to heal 
me of my grievous wound: and if thou hear never more 
of me, pray for my soul. But ever the queens and ladies 
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wept and shrieked, that it was pity to hear. And as 
soon as Sir Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he 
wept and wailed, and so took the forest ; and so he went 
all that night, and in the morning he was ware betwixt 
two holts hoar, of a chapel and an hermitage. 

From Le Morte d' Arthur, by Sir Thomas 
Malory. 


THE COVENANTERS 

Quantum in nobis, we’ve thought good 
To save the expense of Christian blood. 

And try if we, by mediation 
Of treaty, and accommodation, 

Can end the quarrel, and compose 
This bloody duel without blows. 

Butler. 

The increased pace of the party of horsemen soon took 
away from their zealous captives the breath, if not the 
inclination, necessary for holding forth. They had now 
for more than a mile got free of the woodlanck, whose 
broken glades had, for some time, accompanied them 
after they had left the woods of Tullietudlem. A few 
birches and oaks still feathered the narrow ravines, or 
occupied in dwarf-clusters the hollow plains of the moor. 
But these were gradually disappearing; and a wide and 
waste country lay before them, swelling into bare hills 
of dark heath, intersected by deep gullies; being the 
passages by which torrents forced their course in winter, 
and during summer the disproportioned channels for 
diminutive rivulets that winded their puny way among 
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heaps of stones and gravel, the effects and tokens of 
their winter fury; — like so many spendthrifts dwindled 
down by the consequences of former excesses and 
extravagance. This desolate region seemed to extend 
farther than the eye could reach, without grandeur, 
without even the dignity of mountain wildness, yet 
striking, from the huge proportion which it seemed to 
bear to such more favoured spots of the country as 
were adapted to cultivation, and fitted for the support 
of man; and thereby impressing irresistibly the mind 
of the spectator with a sense of the omnipotence of 
Nature, and the comparative inefficacy of the boasted 
means of amelioration which man is capable of opposing 
to the disadvantages of climate and sod. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, 
that they impose an idea of solitude even upon those 
who travel through them in considerable numbers; so 
much is the imagination affected by the disproportion 
between the desert around and the party who are 
traversing it. Thus the members of a caravan of a 
thousand souls may feel, in the deserts of Africa or 
Arabia, a sense of loneliness unknown to the individual 
traveller whose solitary course is through a thriving 
and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling of 
emotion, that Morton beheld, at the distance of about 
half a mile, the body of the cavalry to which his escort 
belonged, creeping up a steep and winding path which 
ascended from the more level moor into the hills. Their 
numbers, which appeared formidable when they crowded 
through narrow roads, and seemed multiplied by appear- 
ing partially, and at different points, among the trees, 
were now apparently diminished by being exposed at 
once to view, and in a landscape whose extent bore such 
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immense proportion to the columns of horses and men, 
which showing more like a drove of black cattle than a 
body of soldiers, crawled slowly along the face of the 
hill, their force and their numbers seeming trifling and 
contemptible. 

"Surely,” said Morton to himself, "a handful of 
resolute men may defend any defile in these mountains 
against such a small force as this is. providing that their 
bravery is equal to their enthusiasm.” 

While he made these reflections, the rapid movement 
of the horsemen who guarded him soon traversed the 
space which divided them from their companions; and 
ere the front of Claverhouse’s column had gained the 
brow of the hill which they had been seen ascending, 
Bothwell, with his rear-guard and prisoners, had united 
himself, or nearly so, with the main body led by his 
commander. The extreme difficulty of the road, which 
was in some places steep, and in others boggy, retarded 
the progress of the column, especially in the rear; for 
the passage of the main body, in many instances, 
poached up the swamps through which they passed, and 
rendered them so deep, that the last of their followers 
were forced to leave the beaten path, and find safer 
passage where they could. 

On these occasions, the distresses of the Reverend 
Gabriel Kettledrummle and of Mause Headrigg were 
considerably augmented, as the brutal troopers, by 
whom they were guarded, compelled them, at all risks 
which such inexperienced riders were likely to incur, to 
leap their horses over drains and gullies, or to push 
them through morasses and swamps. 

"Through the help of the Lord I have luppen over a 
wall," cried poor Mause, as her horse was, by her rude 
attendants, brought up to leap the turf enclosure of a 
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deserted fold, in which feat her curch flew off, leaving 
her grey hairs uncovered. 

'*1 am sunk in deep mire where there is no standing 
— I am come into deep waters where the floods over- 
flow me,” exclaimed Kettledrummle, as the charger on 
which he was mounted plunged up to the saddle-girths 
in a well-head, as the springs are called which supply 
the marshes, the sable streams beneath spouting over 
the face and person of the captive preacher. 

These exclamations excited shouts of laughter among 
their military attendants; but events soon occurred 
which rendered them all sufficiently serious. 

The leading files of the regiment had nearly attained 
the brow of the steep hill we have mentioned, when two 
or three horsemen, speedily discovered to be a part of 
their own advanced guard, who had acted as a patrol, 
appeared, returning at full gallop, their horses much 
blown and the men apparently in a disordered flight. 
They were followed upon the spur by five or six riders, 
well armed with sword and pistol, who halted upon the 
top of the hill, on observing the approach of the Life- 
Guards. One or two who had carabines dismounted, and, 
taking a leisurely and deliberate aim at the foremost 
rank of the regiment, discharged their pieces, by which 
two troopers were wounded, one severely. They then 
mounted their horses, and disappeared over the ridge 
of the hill, retreating with so much coolness as evidently 
showed that, on the one hand, they were undismayed 
by the approach of so considerable a force as was moving 
against them, and conscious, on the other, that they 
were supported by numbers sufficient for their pro- 
tection. This incident occasioned a halt through the 
whole body of cavalry; and while Claverhouse himself 
received the report of his advanced guard, which had 
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been thus driven back upon the main body, Lord 
Evandale advanced to the top of the ridge over which 
the enemy's horsemen had retired, and Major Allan, 
Cornet Grahame and the other officers employed 
themselves in extricating the regiment from the broken 
ground and drawing them up on the side of the hill in 
two lines, the one to support the other. 

The word was then given to advance, and in a few 
minutes the first lines stood on the brow and com- 
manded the prospect on the other side. The second line 
closed upon them, and also the rear-guard with the 
prisoners; so that Morton and his companions in 
captivity could, in like manner, see the form of oppo- 
sition which was now offered to the farther progress 
of their captors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life-Guards 
were now drawn up, sloped downwards (on the side 
opposite to that which they had ascended) with a gentle 
declivity, for more than a quarter of a mile, and presented 
ground which, though unequal in some places, was not 
altogether unfavourable for the manoeuvres of cavalry, 
until near the bottom, when the slope terminated in a 
marshy level traversed through its whole length by 
what seemed either a natural gully or a deep artificial 
drain, the sides of which were broken by springs, 
trenches filled with water, out of which peats and turf 
had been dug, and here and there by some straggling 
thickets of alders, which loved the moistness so well that 
they continued to live as bushes, although too much 
dwarfed by the sour soil and the stagnant bog-water to 
ascend into trees. Beyond this ditch, or gully, the ground 
arose into a second heathy swell, or rather hill, near 
to the foot of which, and as if with the object of de- 
fending the broken ground and ditch that covered their 
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front, the body of insurgents appeared to be drawn up 
with the purpose of abiding battle. 

Their infantry was divided into three lines. The first, 
tolerably provided with firearms, were advanced almost 
close to the verge of the bog, so that their fire must 
necessarily annoy the royal cavalry as they descended 
the opposite hill, the whole front of which was exposed, 
and would probably be yet more fatal if they attempted 
to cross the morass. Behind this first line was a body 
of pikemen, designed for their support in case the 
dragoons should force the passage of the marsh. In their 
rear was their third line, consisting of countrymen 
armed with scythes set straight on poles, hay-forks, 
spits, clubs, goads, fish-spears, and such other rustic 
implements as hasty resentment had converted into 
instruments of war. On each flank of the infantry, but 
a little backward from the bog, as if to allow themselves 
dry and sound ground whereon to act in case their 
enemies should force the pass, there was drawn up a 
small body of cavalry, who were, in general, but indif- 
ferently armed, and worse mounted, but full of zeal 
for the cause, being chiefly either landholders of small 
property, or farmers of the better class, whose means 
enabled them to serve on horseback. A few of those who 
had been engaged in driving back the advanced guard 
of the royalists, might now be seen returning slowly 
towards their own squadrons. These were the only 
individuals of the insurgent army which seemed to be 
in motion. All the others stood firm and motionless, 
as the grey stones that lay scattered on the heath 
around them. 

The total number ol the insurgents might amount to 
about a thousand men; but of these there were scarce 
a hundred cavalry, nor were the half of them even 
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tolerably armed. The strength of their position, however, 
the sense of their having taken a desperate step, the 
superiority of their numbers, but, above all, the ardour 
of their enthusiasm, were the means on which their 
leaders reckoned for supplying the want of arms, 
equipage and military discipline. 

On the «ide of the hill that rose above the array of 
battle which they had adopted were seen the women, 
and even the children, whom zeal, opposed to perse- 
cution, had driven into the wilderness. They seemed 
stationed there to be spectators of the engagement, by 
which their own fate, as well as that of their parents, 
husbands and sons was to be decided. Like the females 
of the ancient Gennan tribes, the shrill cries which they 
raised, when they beheld the glittering ranks of their 
enemy appear on the brow of the opposing eminence, 
acted as an incentive to their relatives to fight to the 
last in defence of that which was dearest to them. Such 
exhortations seemed to have their full and emphatic 
effect; for a wild halloo, which went from rank to rank 
on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated the 
resolution of the insurgents to fight to the uttermost. 

As the horseman halted their lines on the ridge of the 
hill, their trumpets and kettle-drums sounded a bold 
and warlike flourish of menace and defiance, that rang 
along the waste like the shrill summons of a destroying 
angel. The wanderers, in answer, united their voices, 
and sent forth, in solemn modulation, the two first verses 
of the seventy-sixth Psalm, according to the metrical 
version of the Scottish Kirk: 

•' In Judah's land God is well known. 

His name’s in Israel great: 

In Salem is his tabernacle, 

In Zion b his seat. 
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** There arrows of the bow he brake. 

The shield, the sword, the war. 

More glorious thou than hills of prey. 

More excellent art far ** 

A shout, or rather a solemn acclamation, attended 
the close of the stanza; and, after a dead pause, the 
second verse was resumed by the insurgents, who 
applied the destruction of the Assyrians as prophetical 
of the issue of their own impending contest: 

** Those that were stout of heart are spoil'd. 

They slept their sleep outright ; 

And none of those their hands did find. 

That were the men of might. 

•• When thy rebuke, O Jacob's God, 

Had forth against them past, 

Their horses and their chariots both 
Were in a deep sleep cast.'' 

There was another acclamation, which was followed 
by the most profound silence. 

While these solemn sounds, accented by a thousand 
voices, were prolonged amongst the waste hills, Claver- 
house looked with great attention on the ground, and 
on the order of battle which the wanderers had adopted, 
and in which they determined to await the assault. 

'"The churls,"' he said, “must have some old soldiers 
with them; it was no rustic that made choice of that 
ground." 

“Burley is said to be with them for certain," 
answered Lord Evandale, “and also Hackston of 
Rathillet, Baton of Meadowhead, Cleland, and some 
other men of military skill." 

“I judged as much," said Claverhouse, “from the 
style in which these detached horsemen leapt their 
horses over the ditch, as they returned to their position. 
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It was easy to see that there were a few roundheaded 
troopers amongst them, the true spawn of the old 
Covenant. We must manage this matter warily as well 
as boldly. Evandale, let the officers come to this knoll.” 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, probably the 
resting-place of some Celtic chief of other times, and 
the call of» "'Officers to the front,” soon brought them 
around their commander. 

”I do not call you around me, gentlemen,” said 
Claverhouse, "in the formal capacity of a council of 
war, for I will never turn over on others the responsi- 
bility which my rank imposes on myself. I only want 
the benefit of your opinions, reserving to myself, as 
most men do when they ask advice, the liberty of 
following my own. — What say you. Cornet Grahame? 
Shall we attack these fellows who are bellowing yonder? 
You are youngest and hottest, and therefore will speak 
first whether I will or no.” 

"Then,” said Cornet Grahame, "while I have the 
honour to carry the standard of the Life-Guards, it shall 
never, with my will, retreat before rebels. I say, charge, 
in God's name and the King's!” 

"And what say you, Allan?” continued Claverhouse, 
"for Evandale is so modest, we shall never get him to 
speak till you have said what you have to say.” 

"These fellows,” said Major Allan, an old cavalier 
officer of experience, "are three or four to one — I should 
not mind that much upon a fair field, but they are posted 
in a very formidable strength, and show no inclination 
to quit it. I therefore think, with deference to Cornet 
Grahame's opinion, that we should draw back to Tillie- 
tudlem, occupy the pass between the hills and the open 
country, and send for reinforcements to my Lord Ross, 
who is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. 
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In this way we should cut them off from the Strath of 
Clyde, and either compel them to come out of their 
stronghold, and give us battle on fair terms, or, if they 
remain here, we will attack them so soon as our infantry 
has joined us, and enabled us to act with effect among 
these ditches, bogs and quagmires/' 

“Pshaw!" said the young Cornet, “wh^t signifies 
strong ground, when it is only held by a crew of canting, 
psalm-singing old women?" 

“A man may fight never the worse," retorted Major 
Allan, “for honouring both his Bible and Psalter. These 
fellows will prove as stubborn as steel; I know them 
of old." 

“Their nasal psalmody," said the Comet, “reminds 
our Major of the race of Dunbar." 

“Had you been at that race, young man," retorted 
Allan, “ you would have wanted nothing to remind you 
of it, for the longest day you have to live," 

“Hush, hush, gentlemen," said Claverhouse, “these 
are untimely repartees. — I should like your advice well. 
Major Allan, had our rascally patrols (whom I will see 
duly punished) brought us timely notice of the enemy's 
numbers and position. But having once presented our- 
selves before them in line, the retreat of the Life-Guards 
would argue gross timidity, and be the general signal 
for insurrection throughout the west. In which case, 
so far from obtaining any assistance from my Lord 
Ross, I promise you I should have great apprehensions 
of his being cut off before we can join him, or he us. A 
retreat would have quite the same fatal effect upon the 
king's cause as the loss of a battle — and as to the differ- 
ence of risk or of safety it might make with respect to 
ourselves, that, I am sure, no gentleman thinks a 
moment about. There must be some gorges or passes 
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in the morass through which we can force our way; and, 
were we once on firm ground, I trust there is no man in 
the Life-Guards who supposes our squadrons, though 
so weak in numbers, are unable to trample into dust 
twice the number of these unpractised clowns. — What 
say you, my Lord Evandale?'' 

'‘I humWy think,'" said Lord Evandale, "that, go the 
day how it will, it must be a bloody one; and that we 
shall lose many brave fellows, and probably be obliged 
to slaughter a great number of these misguided men, 
who, after all, are Scotchmen and subjects of King 
Charles as well as we are." 

"Rebels! rebels! and undeserving the name either of 
Scotchmen or of subjects," said Claverhouse; "but 
come, my lord, what does your opinion point at ? " 

"To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and 
misled men," said the young nobleman. 

"A treaty! and with rebels having arms in their 
hands? Never while I live," answered his commander. 

"At least send a trumpet and flag of truce, sum- 
moning them to lay down their weapons and disperse," 
said Lord Evandale, "upon promise of a free pardon — 
I have always heard, that had that been done before 
the battle of Pentland hills, much blood might have 
been saved." 

"Well," said Claverhouse, "and who the devil do 
you think would carry a summons to these headstrong 
and desperate fanatics? They acknowledge no laws of 
war. Their leaders, who have been all most active in 
the murder of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, fight 
with a rope round their necks, and are likely to kill the 
messenger, were it but to dip their followers in loyal 
blood, and to make them as desperate of pardon as 
themselves." 
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“ I will go myself,” said Evandale, "if you will permit 
me. I have often risked my blood to spill that of others, 
let me do so now in order to save human lives.” 

“You shall not go on such an errand, my lord,” 
said Claverhouse; " your rank and situation render 
your safety of too much consequence to the country in 
an age when good principles are so rare.—tHere’s my 
brother’s son Dick Grahame, who fears shot or steel 
as little as if the devil had given him armour of proof 
against it, as the fanatics say he has given to his uncle. 
He shall take a flag of truce and a trumpet, and ride 
down to the edge of the morass to summon them to lay 
down their arms and disperse.” 

“With all my soul. Colonel,” answered the Cornet; 
"and I’ll tie my cravat on a pike to serve for a white 
flag — the rascals never saw such a pennon of Flanders 
lace in their lives before.” 

“Colonel Grahame,” said Evandale, while the young 
officer prepared for his expedition, “this young gentle- 
man is your nephew and your apparent heir; for God’s 
sake, permit me to go. It was my counsel, and I ought 
to stand the risk.” 

"Were he my only son,” said Claverhouse, “this is 
no cause and no time to spare him. I hope my private 
affections will never interfere with my public duty. If 
Dick Grahame falls, the loss is chiefly mine; were your 
lordship to die, the king and country would be the 
sufferers. — Come, gentlemen, each to his post. If our 
summons is unfavourably received, we will instantly 
attack ; and, as the old Scottish blazon has it, God shaw 
the right ! ” 

From Old Mortality, by Sir Walter Scott. 
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SPANISH BLOODHOUNDS AND ENGLISH 
MASTIFFS 

Full seven long hours in all men’s sight 
This fight endured sore, 

Until our men so feeble grew 
* That they could fight no more. 

And then upon dead horses 
Full savourly they fed, 

And drank the puddle water 
They could no better get. 

When they had fed so freely 
They kneeled on the ground, 

And gave God thanks devoutly for 
The favour they had found. 

Then beating up their colours, 

The fight they did renew; 

And turning to the Spaniards, 

A thousand more they slew 

The Brave Lord Willoughby. 1586. 

When the sun leaped up the next morning, and the 
tropic night flashed suddenly into the tropic day, Amyas 
was pacing the deck, with dishevelled hair and tom 
clothes, his eyes red with rage and weeping, his heart 
full. How can I describe it? Picture it to yourselves, 
picture it to yourselves, you who have ever lost a 
brother; and you who have not, thank God that you 
know nothing of his agony. Full of impossible projects, 
he strode and staggered up and down, as the ship 
thrashed close-hauled through the rolling seas. He 
would go back and bum the villa. He would take 
Guayra, and have the life of every man in it in return 
for his brother's. '*We can do it, lads I" he shouted. 
‘‘If Drake took Nombre de Dios, we can take La 
Guayra." And every voice shouted, "Yes." 
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'‘We will have it, Amyas, and have Frank too, yet,'" 
cried Cary. But Amyas shook his head. He knew, and 
knew not why he knew, that all the ports in New Spain 
would never restore to him that one beloved face. 

“Yes, he shall be well avenged. And look there! 
There is the first crop of our vengeance." and he pointed 
toward the shore, where, between them g.nd the now 
distant peaks of the Silla, three sails appeared, not 
five miles to windward. 

“There are the Spanish bloodhounds on our heels, 
the same ships which we saw yesterday off Guayra. 
Back, lads, and welcome them, if they were a dozen." 

There was a murmur of applause from all around; 
and if any young heart sank for a moment at the 
prospect of fighting three ships at once, it was awed 
into silence by the cheer which rose from all the older 
men, and by Salvation Yeo's stentorian voice. 

“ If there were a dozen, the Lord is with us, who has 
said, 'One of you shall chase a thousand.' Clear away, 
lads, and see the glory of the Lord this day." 

“Amen!" cried Cary; and the ship was kept still 
closer to the wind. 

Amyas had revived at the sight of battle. He no 
longer felt his wounds, or his great sorrow; even Frank's 
last angel's look grew dimmer every moment as he 
bustled about the deck; and ere a quarter of an hour 
had passed, his voice cried firmly and cheerfully as 
of old: 

“Now, my masters, let us serve God, and then to 
breakfast, and after that clear for action." 

Jack Brimblecombe read the daily prayers, and the 
prayers before a fight at sea, and his honest voice 
trembled, as, in the Prayer for all Conditions of Men 
(in spite of Amyas's despair), he added, “and especially 
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for our dear brother, Mr, Francis Leigh, perhaps captive 
among the idolaters.*' And so they rose. 

“Now, then,** said Amyas, “to breakfast. A French- 
man fights best fasting, a Dutchman drunk, an English- 
man full, and a Spaniard when the devil is in him, and 
that's always." 

“And good beef and the good cause are a match for 
the devil," said Cary. “Come down, captain; you must 
eat too." 

Amyas shook his head, took the tiller from the 
steersman, and bade him go below and fill himself. 
Will Cary went down, and returned in five minutes, 
with a plate of bread and beef, and a great jack of ale, 
coaxed them down Amyas's throat, as a nurse does with 
a child, and then scuttled below again with tears hopping 
down his face. 

Amyas stood still steering. His face was grown seven 
years older in the last night. A terrible set calm was 
on him. Woe to the man who came across him that 
day! 

“There are three of them, you see, my masters," said 
he, as the crew came on deck again. “A big ship forward, 
and two galleys astern of her. The big ship may keep; 
she is a race ship, and if we can but recover the wind of 
her, we will see whether our height is not a match for 
her length. We must give her the slip, and take the 
galleys first." 

“I thank the Lord," said Yeo, “who has given so 
wise a heart to so young a general — a very David and 
Daniel, saving his presence, lads; and if any dare not 
follow him, let him be as the men of Mcros and of 
Succoth. Amen! Silas Stavely, smite me that boy over 
the head, the young monkey; why is he not down 
at the powder-room door?" 
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And Yeo went about his gunnery as one who knew 
how to do it, and had the most terrible mind to do it 
thorouglily, and the most terrible faith that it was 
God's work. 

So all fell to; and though there was comparatively 
little to be done, the ship having been kept as far as 
could be in fighting order all night, yet there was clear- 
ing of decks, lacing of nettings, making of bulwarks, 
fitting of waistcloths, arming of tops, tallowing of pikes, 
slinging of yards, doubling of sheets and tacks " — enough 
to satisfy even the pedantical soul of Richard Hawkins 
himself. Amyas took charge of the poop, Cary of the 
forecastle, and Yeo, as gunner, of the mam-deck, while 
Drew, as master, settled himself in the waist; and all 
was ready, and more than ready, before the great ship 
was within two miles of them. 

And now, while the mastiffs of England and the 
bloodhounds of Spain are nearing and nearing over the 
rolling surges, thirsting for each other's blood, let us 
spend a few minutes at least in looking at them both, 
and considering the causes which in those days enabled 
the English to face and conquer armaments immensely 
superior in size and number of ships, and to boast that 
in the whole Spanish war, but one queen's ship, the 
Revenge, and (if I recollect right) but one private man- 
of-war, Sir Richard Hawkins's Dainty, had ever struck 
their colours to the enemy. 

What was it which enabled Sir Richard Grenvile's 
Revenge, in his last fearful fight off the Azores, to endure, 
for twelve hours before she struck, the attack of eight 
Spanish armadas, of which two (three times her own 
burden) sank at her side; and after all her masts were 
gone, and she had been boarded three times without 
success, to defy to the last the whole fleet of fifty-four 
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sail, which lay around her, waiting for her to sink, **like 
dogs around the dying forest king'"? 

What enabled young Richard Hawkinss Dainty, 
though half her guns were useless through the careless- 
ness or treachery of the gunner, to maintain for three 
days a running fight with two Spaniards of equal size 
with her, dofible the weight of metal, and ten times the 
number of men ? 

What enabled Sir George Cary's illustrious ship, the 
Content, to fight single-handed, from seven in the morn- 
ing till eleven at night, with four great armadas and two 
gsJleys, though her heaviest gun was but one nine- 
pounder, and for many hours she had but thirteen men 
fit for service ? 

What enabled, in the very year of which I write, those 
two '‘valiant Turkey merchantmen of London, the 
Merchant Royal and the Tobie,** with their three small 
consorts, to cripple, off Pantellaria, in the Mediterranean, 
the whole fleet of Spanish galleys sent to intercept them, 
and return triumphant through the Straits of Gibraltar? 

And lastly, what in the fight of 1588, whereof more 
hereafter, enabled the English fleet to capture, destroy, 
and scatter that Great Armada, with the loss (but not 
the capture) of one pinnace, and one gentleman of note ? 

There were more causes than one. The first seems to 
have lain in the build of the English ships; the second, 
in their superior gunnery and weight of metal ; the third 
(without which the first would have been useless), in the 
hearts of the Englishmen. 

The English ship was much shorter than the Spanish; 
and this (with the rig of those days) gave them an ease 
in manoeuvring which utterly confounded their Spanish 
foes. "The English ships in the fight of 1588," says 
Camden, "charged the enemy with marvellous agility. 
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and having discharged their broadsides, flew forth 
presently into the deep, and levelled their shot directly, 
without missing, at those great ships of the Spaniards, 
which were altogether heavy and unwieldy/' Moreover 
the Spanish fashion, in the West Indies at least, though 
not in the ships of the Great Armada, was, for the sake 
of carrpng merchandise, to build their men-^f-war flush- 
decked, or, as it was called, ‘‘race" (razes), which left 
those on deck exposed and open; while the English 
fashion was to heighten the ship as much as possible at 
stem and stem, both by the sweep of her lines, and also 
by stockades (“close fights and cage works") on the 
poop and forecastle, thus giving the men a shelter, 
which was further increased by strong bulkheads 
(“cobridge-heads") across the main-deck below, dividing 
the ship thus into a number of separate forts, fitted 
with swivels (“bases, fowlers, and murderers"), and 
loopholed for musketry and arrows. 

But the great source of superiority was, after all, in 
the men themselves. The English sailor was then, as 
now, a quite amphibious and all-cunning animal, capable 
of turning his hand to everything, from needlework and 
carpentry to gunnery or hand-to-hand blows; and he 
was, moreover, one of a nation, every citizen of which 
was not merely permitted to carry arms, but compelled 
by law to practise from childhood the use of the bow, 
and accustomed to consider sword-play and quarter- 
staff as a necessary part and parcel of education, and 
the pastime of ever leisure hour. The “fiercest nation 
upon earth," as they were then called, and the freest 
also, each man of them fought for himself with the 
self-help and self-respect of a Yankee ranger, and, once 
bidden to do his work, was trusted to carry it out by his 
own wit as best he could. In one word, he was a free man. 
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The English officers, too, as now, lived on terms of 
sympathy with their men unknown to the Spaniards, 
who raised between the commander and the commanded 
absurd barriers of rank and blood, which forbade to 
his pride any labour but that of fighting. The English 
officers, on the other hand, brought up to the same 
athletic spoi^:s, the same martial exercises, as their men, 
were not ashamed to care for them, to win their friend- 
ship, even on emergency to consult their judgment; and 
used their rank, not to differ from their men, but to 
outvie them — not merely to command and be obeyed, 
but, like Homer's heroes, or the old Norse Vikings, to 
lead and be followed. Drake touched the true main- 
spring of English success when he once (in his voyage 
roimd the world) indignantly rebuked some coxcomb 
gentleman-adventurers with: "'I should like to see the 
gentleman that will refuse to set his hand to a rope. I 
must have the gentlemen to hale and draw with the 
mariners.'' But those were days in which her Majesty's 
service was as little overridden by absurd rules of 
seniority as by that etiquette which is at once the 
counterfeit and the ruin of true discipline. Under Eliza- 
beth and her ministers, a brave and a shrewd man was 
certain of promotion, let his rank or his age be what 
they might; the true honour of knighthood covered once 
and for all any lowliness of birth; and the merchant 
service (in which all the best sea-captains, even those 
of noble blood, were more or less engaged) was then a 
nursery, not only for seamen, but for warriors, in days 
when Spanish and Portuguese traders (whenever they 
had a chance) got rid of English competition by salvos 
of cannon-shot. 

Hence, as I have said, that strong fellow-feeling 
between officers and men; and hence mutinies (as Sir 
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Richard Hawkins tells us) were all but unknown in the 
English ships, while in the Spanish they broke out on 
every slight occasion. For the Spaniards, by some 
suicidal pedantry, had allowed their navy to be crippled 
by the same despotism, etiquette, and official routine 
by which the whole nation was gradually frozen to death 
in the course of the next century or two, forgetting that, 
fifty years before, Cortes, Pizarro, and the early Con- 
quistadores of America had achieved their miraculous 
triumphs on the exactly opposite method — ^by that 
very fellow-feeling between commander and commanded 
by which the English were now conquering them in 
their turn. 

Their navy was organised on a plan complete enough, 
but on one which was, as the event proved, utterly fatal 
to their prowess and unanimity, and which made even 
their courage and honour useless against the assaults of 
free men. ‘'They do, in their armadas at sea, divide 
themselves into three bodies — to wit, soldiers, mariners, 
and gunners. The soldiers and officers watch and ward 
as if on shore; and this is the only duty they undergo, 
except cleaning their arms, wherein they are not over- 
curious. The gunners are exempted from all labour and 
care, except about the artillery; and these are either 
Almaines, Flemings, or strangers; for the Spaniards are 
but indifferently practised in this art. The mariners are 
but as slaves to the rest, to moil and to toil day and 
night; and those but few and bad, and not suffered to 
sleep or harbour under the decks. For in fair or foul 
weather, in storms, sun or rain, they must pass void of 
covert or succour." 

This is the account of one who was long prisoner on 
board their ships. Let it explain itself, while I return to 

CofUs, Pixarro. Conquerors respectively of Mexico and Peru. 
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my tale. For the great ship is now within two musket- 
shots of the Rose, with the golden flag of Spain floating 
at her poop; and her trumpets are shouting defiance up 
the breeze from a dozen brazen throats, which two or 
three answer lustily from the Rose, from whose poop 
flies the flag of England, and from her fore the arms of 
Leigh and Gary side by side, and over them the ship 
and bridge of the good town of Bideford. And then 
Amyas calls: 

‘'Now, silence trumpets; waits, play up! ‘Fortune my 
foe ! * and God and the queen be with us I '' 

Whereon (laugh not, reader, for it was the fashion of 
those musical as well as valiant days) up rose that noble 
old favourite of good Queen Bess, from cornet and 
sackbut, fife and drum; while Parson Jack, who had 
taken his stand with the musicians on the poop, worked 
away lustily at his violin, and like Volker of the 
Nibelungen Lied. 

“Well played. Jack; thy elbow flies like a lamb's tail," 
said Amyas, forcing a jest. 

“It shall fly to a better fiddle-bow presently, sir, an 
I have the luck “ 

“ Steady, helm ! “ said Amyas. “ What is he after now ? " 

The Spaniard, who had been coming upon them right 
down the wind under a press of sail, took in his light 
canvas. 

“ He don't know what to make of our waiting for him 
so bold," said the helmsman. 

“He does, though, and means to fight us," cried 
another. “See, he is hauling up the foot of his mainsail; 
but he wants to keep the wind of us." 

“Let him try, then," quoth Amyas. “Keep her closer 
still. Let no one fire till we are about. Man the starboard 
gims. To starboard, and wait, all small-arm men. Pass 

B 
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the order down to the gunner, and bid all fire high, and 
take the rigging." 

Bang went one of the Spaniard's bow guns, and the 
shot went wide. Then another and another, while the 
men fidgeted about, looking at the priming of their 
muskets, and loosened their arrows in the sheaf. 

"Lie down, men, and sing a psalm. When4 want you. 
I'll call you. Closer still, if you can, helmsman, and we 
will try a short ship against a long one. We can sail two 
points nearer the wind than he." 

As Amyas had calculated, the Spaniard would gladly 
enough have stood across the Rose's bows, but, knowing 
the English readiness, dare not, for fear of being raked; 
so her only plan, if she did not intend to shoot past her 
foe down to leeward, was to put her head close to the 
wind, and wait for her on the same tack. 

Amyas laughed to himself. "Hold on yet awhile. 
More ways of killing a cat than choking her with cream. 
— Drew, there, are your men ready?" 

"Ay, ay, sir!" And on they went, closing fast with 
the Spaniard, till within a pistol-shot. 

" Ready about! " And about she went like an eel, and 
ran upon the opposite tack right under the Spaniard's 
stem. The Spaniard, astoimded at the quickness of the 
manoeuvre, hesitated a moment, and then tried to get 
about also, as his only chance. But it was too late, and 
while his lumbering length was still hanging in the 
wind's eye, Amyas's bowsprit had all but scraped his 
quarter, and the Rose passed slowly across his stem at 
ten yards' distance. 

"Now then!" roared Amyas. "Fire, and with a will! 
Have at her, archers! have at her, muskets all! " And in 
an instant a storm of bar and chain shot, roimd and 
Tmch, To go about on a fresh course. 
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canister, swept the proud Don from stem to stem, while 
through the white cloud of smoke the musket-balls and 
the still deadlier clothyard arrows whistled and rushed 
upon their venomous errand. Down went the steersman, 
and every soul who manned the poop. Down went the 
mizzen topmast, in went the stern windows and quarter- 
galleries ; aftd, as the smoke cleared away, the gorgeous 
painting of the Madre Dolorosa, with her heart full of 
seven swords, which, in a gilded frame, bedizened the 
Spanish stem, was shivered in splinters; while, most 
glorious of all, the golden flag of Spain, which the last 
moment flaunted above their heads, hung trailing in the 
water. The ship, her tiller shot away, and her helmsman 
killed, staggered helplessly a moment, and then fell up 
into the wind. 

'"Well done, men of Devon!" shouted Amyas, as 
cheers rent the welkin. 

" She has struck," cried some, as the deafening hurrahs 
died away. 

"Not a bit," said Amyas. "Hold on, helmsman, and 
leave her to patch her tackle while we settle the galleys." 

On they shot merrily, and, long ere the armada could 
get herself to rights again, were two good miles to wind- 
ward, with the galleys sweeping down fast upon them. 

And two venomous-looking craft they were, as they 
shot through the short chopping sea upon some forty 
oars apiece, stretching their long sword-fish snouts over 
the water, as if snuffing for their prey. Behind this long 
snout, a strong square forecastle was crammed with 
soldiers, and the muzzles of cannon grinned out through 
port-holes, not only in the sides of the forecastle, but 
forward in the line of the galley's course, thus enabling 
her to keep up a continual fire on a ship right ahead. 

Canister. Case shot ; in modem days its equivalent is shrapnel. 
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The long, low waist was packed full of the slaves, some 
five or six to each oar; and down the centre, between the 
two banks, the English could see the slave-drivers walk- 
ing up and down a long gangway, whip in hand. A raised 
quarter-deck at the stem held more soldiers, the sunlight 
flashing merrily upon their armour and their gun-barrels. 
As they neared, the English could hear ^plainly the 
cracks of the whips, and the yells as of wild beasts which 
answered them, the roll and rattle of the oars, and the 
loud “Ha!" of the slaves which accompanied every 
stroke, and the oaths and curses of the drivers, while a 
sickening, musky smell, as of a pack of kennelled hounds, 
came down the wind from off those dens of misery. No 
wonder if many a young heart shuddered, as it faced, 
for the first time, the horrible reality of those floating 
hells, the cruelties whereof had rung so often in English 
ears, from the stories of their own countrymen, who had 
passed them, fought them, and now and then passed 
years of misery on board of them. Who knew but what 
there might be English among those sun-browned, half- 
naked masses of panting wretches ? 

“ Must we fire upon the slaves? " asked more than one, 
as the thought crossed him. 

Amyas sighed. 

“Spare them all you can, in God's name; but if 
they try to run us down, rake them we must, and God 
forgive us." 

The two galleys came on abreast of each other, some 
forty yards apart. To outmanoeuvre their oars as he had 
done the ship's sails, Amyas knew was impossible. To run 
from them was to be caught between them and the ship. 

He made up his mind, as usual, to the despierate game. 

“Lay her head up in the wind, helmsman, and we 
will wait for them." 
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They were now within musket shot, and opened fire 
from their bow guns; but, owing to the chopping sea, 
their aim was wild. Amyas, as usual, withheld his fire. 

The men stood at quarters with compressed lips, not 
knowing what was to come next. Amyas, towering 
motionless on the quarter-deck, gave his aiders calmly 
and decisively. The men saw that he trusted himself, 
and trusted him accordingly. 

The Spaniards, seeing him wait for them, gave a shout 
of joy. Was the Englishman mad? And the two galleys 
converged rapidly, intending to strike him full, one on 
each bow. 

They were within forty yards; another minute, and 
the shock would come. The Englishman's helm went up, 
his yards creaked round, and gathering way, he plunged 
upon the larboard galley. 

*‘A dozen gold nobles to him who brings down the 
steersman ! " shouted Cary, who had his cue. 

And a flight of arrows from the forecastle rattled upon 
the galley's quarter-deck. 

Hit or not hit, the steersman lost his nerve, and shrank 
from the coming shock. The galley's helm went up to 
port, and her beak slid all but harmless along Amyas's 
bow; a long, dull grind, and than loud crack on crack, 
as the Rose sawed slowly through the bank of oars from 
stem to stem, hurling the wretched slaves in heaps upon 
each other; and ere her mate on the other side could 
swing round, to strike him in his new position, Amyas's 
whole broadside, great and small, had been poured into 
her at pistol shot, answered by a yell which rent their 
ears and hearts. 

“Spare the slaves! Fire at the soldiers! " cried Amyas; 
but the work was too hot for much discrimination; for 
the larboard galley, crippled but not undaimted, swung 
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round across his stem, and hooked herself venomously 
on to him. 

It was a move more brave than wise, for it prevented 
the other galley from returning to the attack without 
exposing herself a second time to the English broadside ; 
and a desperate attempt of the Spaniards to board at 
once through the stem ports and up the quarter was met 
with such a demurrer of shot and steel that they foimd 
themselves in three minutes again upon the galley's 
poop, accompanied, to their intense disgust, by Amyas 
Leigh and twenty English swords. 

Five minutes' hard cutting, hand to hand, and the 
poop was clear. The soldiers in the forecastle had been 
able to give them no assistance, open as they lay to the 
arrows and musketry from the Rose*s lofty stern. Amyas 
rushed along the central gangway, shouting in Spanish, 
‘‘Freedom to the slaves! death to the masters!" clam- 
bered into the forecastle, followed close by his swarm of 
wasps, and set them so good an example how to use 
their stings that in three minutes more there was not 
a Spaniard on board who was not dead or dying. 

" Let the slaves free ! " shouted he." Throw us a hammer 
down, men. Hark! there's an English voice!" 

There is indeed. From amid the wreck of broken oars 
and writhing limbs, a voice is shrieking in broadest 
Devon to the master, who is looking over the side. 

"O Robert Drew! Robert Drew! Come down and 
take me out of hell!" 

"Who be you, in the name of the Lord?" 

"Don't you mind William Prust, that Captain Haw- 
kins left behind in the Honduras, years and years agone? 
There's nine of us aboard, if your shot hasn't put 'em 
out of their misery. Come down, if you've a Christian 
heart, come down!" 
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Utterly forgetful of all discipline, Drew leaps down, 
hammer in hand, and the two old comrades rush into 
each other's arms. 

Why make a long story of what took but five minutes 
to do? The nine men (luckily none of them wounded) 
are freed, and helped on board, to be hugged and kissed 
by old comuades and young kinsmen; wlule the remain- 
ing slaves, furnished with a couple of hammers, are told 
to free themselves and help the English. The wretches 
answer by a shout ; and Amyas, once more safe on board 
again, dashes after the other galley, which has been 
hovering out of reach of his guns. But there is no need 
to trouble himself about her; sickened with what she 
has got, she is struggling right up wind, leaning over to 
one side, and seemingly ready to sink. 

"Are there any English on board of her? " asks Amyas, 
loath to lose the chance of freeing a countryman. 

"Never a one, sir, thank God." 

So they set to work to repair damages; while the 
liberated slaves, having shifted some of the galley's 
oars, pull away after their comrade, and that with such 
a will that in ten minutes they have caught her up, and, 
careless of the Spaniard's fire, boarded her en masse, 
with yells as of a thousand wolves. There will be fearful 
vengeance taken on those tyrants, unless they play the 
man this day. 

And in the meanwhile half the crew are clothing, 
feeding, questioning, caressing those nine poor fellows thus 
snatched from living death; and Yeo, hearing the news, 
has rushed up on deck to welcome his old comrades, and: 

"Is Michael Heard, my cousin, here among you?" 

Yes, Michael Heard is there, white-headed rather 
from misery than age; and the embracings and ques- 
tionings begin afresh. 
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“Where is my wife. Salvation Yeo?“ 

“With the Lord.“ 

“Amen I “ says the old man, with a short shudder. 
“I thought so much. And my two boys?" 

“With the Lord." 

The old man catches Yeo by the arm. 

“How, then? " It is Yeo's turn to shuddor now. 

“Killed in Panama, fighting the Spaniards, sailing 
with Mr. Oxenham; and 'twas I led 'em into it. May 
God and you forgive mel" 

“They couldn't die better, cousin Yeo. Where's my 
girl Grace?" 

“Died in childbed." 

“Any childer?" 

“No." 

The old man covers his face with his hands for a while: 

“Well, I've been alone with the Lord these fifteen 
years, so I must not whine at being alone a while longer. 
'Twon't be long." 

“Put this coat on your back, uncle," says someone. 

“No; no coats for me. Naked came I into the world, 
and naked I go out of it this day, if I have a chance. 
You'm better to go to your work, lads, or the big one 
will have the wind of you yet." 

“So she will," said Amyas, who has overheard. But 
so great is the curiosity on all hands that he has some 
trouble in getting the men to quarters again; indeed, 
they only go on condition of parting among themselves 
with them the newcomers, each to tell his sad and 
strange story: how, after Captain Hawkins, constrained 
by famine, had put them ashore, they wandered in 
misery till the Spaniards took them; how, instead of 
hanging them (as they at first intended), the Dons fed 
and clothed them, and allotted them as servants to 
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various gentlemen about Mexico, where they throve, 
turned their hands (like true sailors) to all manner of 
trades, and made much money, and some of them were 
married, even to women of wealth — so that all went 
well, until the fatal year 1574, when, *‘much against 
the minds of many of the Spaniards themselves, that 
cruel and t)loody Inquisition was established for the 
first time in the Indies'*; and how from that moment 
their lives were one long tragedy; how they were all 
imprisoned for a year and a half, not for proselytising, 
but simply for not believing in transubstantiation ; 
racked again and again, and at last adjudged to receive 
publicly, on Good Friday 1575, some three hundred, 
some one hundred stripes, and to serve in the galleys 
for six or ten years each; while, as the crowning atrocity 
of the Moloch sacrifice, three of them were burnt alive 
in the market-place of Mexico — a story no less hideous 
than true, the details whereof whoso list may read in 
Hakluyt's third volume, as told by Philip Miles, one 
of that hapless crew; as well as the adventures of Job 
Hortop, a messmate of his, who, after being sent to 
Spain, and seeing two more of his companions burnt 
alive at Seville, was sentenced to row in the galleys ten 
years, and after that to go to the "everlasting prison 
remediless"; from which doom, after twenty-three years 
of slavery, he was delivered by the galleon Dudley, and 
came safely home to Redriff. 

The fate of Hortop and his comrades was, of course, 
stiU unknown to the rescued men; but the history even 
of their party was not likely to improve the good feeling 
of he crew toward the Spanish ship which was two 
miles to leeward of them, and which must be fought 
with, or fled from, before a quarter of an hour was 
past. So, kneeling down upon the deck, as many a 
♦e 
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brave crew in those days did in like case, they “gave 
God thanks devoutly for the favour they had found”; 
and then with one accord, at Jack’s leading, sang one 
and all the 94th Psalm: 

O Lord, thou dost revenge all wrong; 

Vengeance belongs to Thee,’* etc. ^ 

And then again to quarters, for half the day's work, 
or more than half, still remained to be done ; and hardly 
were the decks cleared afresh, and the damage repaired 
as best it could be, when she came ranging up to leeward, 
as closehauled as she could 

She was, as I said, a long flush-decked ship of full 
five hundred tons — more than double the size, in fact, 
of the Rose, though not so lofty in proportion ; and many 
a bold heart beat loud, and no shame to them, as she 
began firing away merrily, determined, as all well knew, 
to wipe out in English blood the disgrace of her late foil. 

Never mind, my merry masters," said Amyas; "she 
has quantity and we quality." 

"That's true," said one, "for one honest man is 
worth two rogues." 

" And one cul verin three of their footy little ordnance," 
said another. "So when you will, captain, and have 
at her." 

" Let her come abreast of us, and don't bum powder. 
We have the wind, and can do what we like with her. 
Serve the men out a horn of ale all round, steward, and 
all take your time." 

Sang the 94/A Psalm. The crew of the Tohie, cast away 
on the Barbary coast a few years after, *' began with heavy 
hearts to sing the 12th Psalm, ‘ Help, Lord, for good and godly 
men,’ etc. Howbeit, ere we had finished four verses, the waves 
of the sea had stopped the breaths of most.** 
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So they waited for five minutes more, and then set 
to work quietly, after the fashion of English mastiffs, 
though, like those mastiffs, they waxed right mad 
before three rounds were fired, and the white splinters 
(sight beloved) began to crackle and fly. 

Amyas having, as he had said, the wind, and being 
able to go •nearer it than the Spaniard, kept his place 
at easy point-blank range for his two eighteen-pounder 
culverins, which Yeo and his mate worked with terrible 
effect. 

‘‘ We are lacking her through and through every shot," 
said he. "Leave the small ordnance alone yet awhile, 
and we shall sink her without them." 

"Whing, whing," went the Spaniard's shot, like so 
many humming-tops, through the rigging far above 
their heads, for the ill-constructed ports of those days 
prevented the guns from hulling an enemy who was to 
windward, unless close alongside. 

"Blow, jolly breeze." cried one, "and lay the Don 
over all thou canst. What the murrain is gone, aloft 
there ? " 

Alas! a crack, a flap, a rattle, and blank dismay! 
An unlucky shot had cut the foremast (already wounded) 
in two, and all forward was a mass of dangling wreck. 

"Forward, and cut away the wreck!" said Amyas, 
unmoved. "Small-arm men be ready! He will be aboard 
of us in five minutes!" 

It was too true. The Rose, unmanageable from the 
loss of her headsail, lay at the mercy of the Spaniard; 
and the archers and musketeers had hardly time to 
range themselves to leeward, when the Madre Dolorosa* s 
chains were grinding against the Rose* s, and grapples 
tossed on board from stem to stem. 

"Don't cut them loose!" roared Amyas. "Let them 
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stay and see the fun! Now, dogs of Devcn, show your 
teeth, and hurrah for God and the queen! '' 

And then began a fight most fierce and fell; the 
Spaniards, according to their fashion, attempting to 
board; the English, amid fierce shouts of ‘‘God and the 
queen!" “God and St. George for England!" sweeping 
them back by showers of arrows and miisket - balls, 
thrusting them down with pikes, hurling grenades and 
stinkpots from the tops; while the swivels on both sides 
poured their grape, and bar, and chain, and the great 
main-deck guns, thundering muzzle to muzzle, made 
both ships quiver and recoil, as they smashed the round 
shot through and through each other. 

So they roared and flashed, fast clinched to each 
other in that devil’s wedlock, under a cloud of smoke 
beneath the cloudless tropic sky; while all around the 
dolphins gambolled, and the flying-fish shot on from 
swell to swell, and the rainbow-hued jellies opened and 
shut their cups of living crystal to the sun, as merrily 
as if man had never fallen, and heU had never broken 
loose on earth. 

So it raged for an hour or more, till all arms were 
weary, and all tongues clove to the mouth. And sick 
men, rotting with scurvy, scrambled up on deck, and 
fought with the strength of madness ; and tiny powder- 
boys, handing up cartridges from the hold, laughed 
and cheered as the shot ran past their ears; and old 
Salvation Yeo, a text upon his lips, and a fury in his 
heart as of Joshua or Elijah of old time, worked on, 
calm and grim, but with the energy of a boy at play. 
And now and then an opening in the smoke showed the 
Spanish captain, in liis suit of black steel armour, 
standing cool and proud, guiding and pointing, careless 
of the iron hail, but too lofty a gentleman to soil his 
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glove with aught but a knightly sword-hilt; while 
Amyas and Will, after the fashion of the English gentle- 
man, had stripped themselves nearly as bare as their 
owTi sailors, and were cheering, thrusting, hewing, and 
hauling, here, there, and everywhere, like any common 
mariner, and filling them with a spirit of self-respect, 
fellow-feelifig and personal daring which the discipline 
of the Spaniards, more perfect mechanically, but cold 
and tyrannous, and crushing spiritually, never could 
bestow. The black-plumed senor was obeyed; but the 
golden-locked Amyas was followed, and would have 
been followed through the jaws of hell. 

The Spaniards, ere five minutes had passed, poured 
en masse into the Rose*s waist, but only to their de- 
struction. Between the poop and forecastle (as was then 
the fashion), the upper-deck beams were left open and 
unplanked, with the exception of a narrow gangway on 
either side ; and off that fatal ledge the boarders, thrust 
on by those behind, fell headlong between the beams 
to the main-deck below, to be slaughtered, helpless in 
that pit of destruction, by the double fire from the 
bulkhlsads fore and aft; while the few who kept their 
footing on the gangway, after vain attempts to force 
the stockades on poop and forecastle, leaped overboard 
again amid a shower of shot and arrows. The fire of the 
English was as steady as it was quick; and though three- 
fourths of the crew had never smelt powder before, they 
proved well the truth of the old chronicler's saying 
(since proved again more gloriously than ever at Alma, 
Balaklava and Inkermann), that “the English never 
fight better than in their first battle." 

Thrice the Spaniards clambered on board, and thrice 
surged back before that deadly hail. The decks on both 
sides were very shambles; and Jack Brimblecombe, who 
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had fought as long as his conscience would allow him, 
found, when he turned to a more clerical occupation, 
enough to do in carrying poor wretches to the surgeon, 
without giving that spiritual consolation which he longed 
to give, and they to receive. At last there was a lull in 
that wild storm. No shot was heard from the Spaniard's 
upper deck. 

Amyas leaped into the mizzen rigging, and looked 
through the smoke. Dead men he could descry through 
the blinding veil, rolled in heaps, laid flat — dead men 
and dying; but no man upon his feet. The last volley 
had swept the deck clear; one by one had dropped below 
to escape that fiery shower; and alone at the helm, 
grinding his teeth with rage, his mustachios curling 
up to his very eyes, stood the Spanish captain. 

Now was the moment for a counter stroke. Amyas 
shouted for the boarders, and in two minutes more 
he wa. over the side, and clutching at the Spaniard's 
mizzen rigging 

What was this? The distance between him and the 
enemy's side was widening. Was she sheering off? Yes 
— and rising too, growing bodily higher every mbment, 
as if by magic. Amyas looked up in astonishment, 
and saw what it was. The Spaniard was heeling fast 
over to leeward away from him. Her masts were all 
sloping forward, swifter and swifter. The end was 
come, then! 

‘'Back! in God's name, back, men! She is sinking 
by the head!" And with much ado some were dragged 
back, some leaped back — all but old Michael Heard. 

With hair and beard floating in the wind, the bronzed, 
naked figure, like some weird old Indian fakir, still 
climbed on steadfastly up the mizzen chains of the 
Spaniard, hatchet in hand. 
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“Come back, Michael I Leap while you mayl“ 
shouted a dozen voices. Michael turned. 

‘"And what should I come back for, then — to go 
home where no one knoweth me? I'll die like an English- 
man thi > day, or I'll know the reason why! " And turning, 
he sprang in over the bulwarks, as the huge ship rolled 
up more artd more, like a dying whale, exposing all her 
long black bulk almost down to the keel ; and one of her 
lower-deck guns, as if in defiance, exploded upright into 
the air, hurling the ball to the very heavens. 

In an instant it was answered from the Rose by a 
column of smoke, and the eighteen-poimd ball crashed 
through the bottom of the defenceless Spaniard. 

“Who fired? Shame to fire on a sinking ship!" 

“Gunner Yeo, sir," shouted a voice up from the main- 
deck. “He's like a madman down here " 

“Tell him if he fires again I'll put him in irons, if he 
were my own brother. Cut away the grapples aloft, men. 
Don't you see how she drags us over? Cut away, or we 
shall sink with her," 

They cut away, and the Rose, released from the strain, 
shook her feathers on the wave-crest like a freed seagull, 
while all men held their breaths. 

Suddenly the glorious creature righted herself, and 
rose again, as if in noble shame, for one last struggle 
with her doom. Her bows were deep in the water, but 
her after-deck still dry. Righted; but only for a moment, 
long enough to let her crew come pourmg wildly up on 
deck, with cries and prayers, and rush aft to the poop, 
where, under the flag of Spain, stood the tall captain, his 
left hand on the standard-staff, his sword pointed in 
his right. 

“Back, men!" they heard him cry, “and die like 
valiant mariners." 
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Some of them ran to the bulwarks, and shouted 
"Mercy! We surrender!" and the English broke into 
a cheer, and called to them to run her dongside. 

"Silence!" shouled Amyas. "I take no surrender 
from mutineers. Sefior," cried he to the captain, spring- 
ing into the rigging and taking off his hat, "for the 
love of God and these men, strike, and surrender 
d buena query a.** 

The Spaniard lifted his hat and bowed courteously, 
and answered, "Impossible, senor. No querra is good 
which stains my honour." 

"God have mercy on you, then." 

"Amen," said the Spaniard, crossing himself. 

She gave one awful lunge forward, and dived under 
the coming swell, hurling her crew into the eddies. 
Nothing but the point of her poop remained, and there 
stood the stem and steadfast Don, cap-d-pie in his 
glistening black armour, immovable as a man of iron, 
while over him the flag, which claimed the empire of 
both worlds, flaunted its gold aloft and upwards in the 
glare of the tropic noon. 

"He shall not carry that flag to the devil with him; 
T will have it yet, if I die for it!" said Will Cary, ind 
rushed to the side to leap overboard. But Amyas 
stopped him. 

" Let him die as he has lived, with honour." 

A wild figure sprang out of the mass of sailors who 
struggled and shrieked amid the foam, and rushed 
upward at the Spaniard. It was Michael Heard. The 
Don, who stood above him, plunged his sword into the 
old man's body; but the hatchet gleamed, nevertheless, 
Down went the blade through headpiece and through 
head; and as Heard sprang onward, bleeding, but alive, 
the steel-clad corpse rattled down the deck into the 
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surge. Two more strokes, struck with the fury of a dying 
man, and the standard-staff was hc^vn through. Old 
Michael collected all his strength, hurled the flag far 
from the sinking ship, and then stood erect one moment, 
and shouted, "God save Queen Bess!” and the English 
answered with a "hurrah” which rent the welkin. 

Another ’moment, and the gulf had swallowed his 
victim, and the poop, and him; and nothing remained 
of the Madre Dolorosa but a few floating spars and 
struggling wretches, while a great awe fell upon all men, 
and a solemn silence, broken only by the cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

And then, suddenly collecting themselves, as men 
awakened from a dream, half a dozen desperate gallants, 
reckless of sharks and eddies, leapt overboard, swam 
towards the flag, and towed it alongside in triumph. 

From Westward Ho / by Charles Kingsley. 


THE DEATH OF HAROLD 

On the fourteenth of October, 1066, the day of St. 
Calixtus, the Norman force was drawn out in battle 
array. Mass had been said; Odo and the Bishop of 
Coutance had blessed the troops; and received their 
vow never more to eat flesh on the anniversary of that 
day. And Odo had mounted his snow-white charger, 
and already drawn up the cavalry against the coming 
of his brother and the Duke. The army was marshalled 
in three great divisions. 

Roger de Montgorameri and William Fitzosbome led 
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the first: and with them were the forces from Picardy 
and the countship of Boulogne, and the fiery Franks; 
Geoffric Martel and the German Hugues (a prince of 
fame) ; Aimeri, Lord of Thouars, and the sons of Alain 
Fergant, Duke of Bretagne, led the second, which com- 
prised the main bulk of the allies from Bretagne, and 
Maine, and Poitou. But both these divisions were 
intermixed with Normans, under their own special 
Norman chiefs. 

The third section embraced the flower of martial 
Europe, the most renowned of the Norman race; 
whether those knights bore the French titles into which 
their ancestral Scandinavian names had been trms- 
formed — Sires of Beaufou and Harcourt, Abbeville, 
and de Molun, Montfichet, Grantmesnil, Lacie, D’Ain- 
court and D'Asnieres; — or whether, still preserving, 
amidst their daintier titles, the old names that had 
scattered dismay through the seas of the Baltic; 
Osborne and Tonstain, Mallet and Bulver, Brand and 
Bruse. And over this division presided Duke William. 
Here was the main body of the matchless cavalry, to 
which, however, orders were given to support either 
of the other sections, as need might demand. And with 
this body were also the reserve. For it is curious to 
notice, that William’s .strategy resembled in much that 
of the last great Invader of Nations— relying first upon 
the effect of the charge; secondly, upon a vast reserve 
brought to bear at the exact moment on the weakest 
point of the foe 

AH the horsemen were in complete link or net mail, 
armed with spears and strong swords, and long, pear- 
shaped shields, with the device either of a cross or a 
dragon. The archers, on whom William greatly relied, 
were numerous in all three of the corps, were armed 
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more lightly — helms on their heads, but with leather or 
quilted breastplates, and ‘‘panels," or gaiters, for the 
lower limbs. 

But before the chiefs and captains rode to their 
several posts, they assembled round William, whom 
Fitzosborne had called betimes, and who had not yet 
endued his*heavy mail, that all men might see suspended 
from his throat certain relics chosen out of those on 
which Harold had pledged his fatal oath. Standing on an 
eminence in front of all his lines, the consecrated banner 
behind him and Bayard, his Spanish destrier, held by 
his squires at his side, the Duke conversed cheerily with 
his barons, often pointing to the relics. Then, in sight of 
all, he put on his mail, and, by the haste of his squires, 
the back-piece was presented to him first. The super- 
stitious Normans recoiled as at an evil omen. 

"Tut!" said the ready chief; "not in omens and 
divinations, but in God, trust I! Yet, good omen indeed 
is this, and one that may give heart to the most doubt- 
ful, for it betokens that the last shall be first — the 
dukedom a kingdom — the count a king! Ho there, Rou 
de Temi, as Hereditary Standard-bearer take thy right, 
and hold fast to yon holy gonfanon." 

Grant merci** said De Terni, "not to-day shall a 
standard be borne by me, for I shall have need of my 
right arm for my sword, and my left for my charger's 
rein and my trusty shield." 

"Thou sayst right, and we can ill spare such a 
warrior. Gautier Giffart, Sire de Longueville, to thee is 
the gonfanon." 

'"Beau Sire** answered Gautier; **par Dex, tnercL 
But my head is grey, and my arm weak; and the little 
strength left me I would spend in smiting the English 
at the head of my men." 
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** Per la resplendar Dd** cried William frowning; — 
‘*do ye think, my proud vavasours, to fail me in this 
great need? 

“Nay," said Gautier; “but I have a great host of 
chevaliers and paid soldiers, and without the old man 
at their head will they fight as well ? " 

“Then, approach thou, Tonstain le Blahc, son of 
Rou," said William; “and be thine the charge of a 
standard that shall wave ere nightfall over the brows 
of thy — KingV* A young knight, tall and strong as his 
Danish ancestor, stept forth, and laid gripe on the 
banner. 

Then William, now completely armed, save his helmet, 
sprang at one bound on his steed. A shout of admiration 
rang from the Quens and knights. 

“Saw ye ever such beau ret? ” said the Vicomte 
de Thouars. 

The shout was caught by the lines, and echoed far, 
wide, and deep through the armament, as in all his 
singular majesty of brow and mien, William rode forth: 
lifting his hand, the shout hushed, and thus he spoke 
“loud as a trumpet with a silver sound 

“Normans and soldiers, long renowned in the lips of 
men, and now hallowed by the blessing of the Church! 
— I have not brought you over the wide seas for my cause 
alone; — what I gain, ye gain. If I take the land, you will 
share it. Fight your best, and spare not; — no retreat, 
and no quarter! I am not come here for my cause alone, 
but to avenge our whole nation for the felonies of yonder 
English. They butchered our kinsmen, the Danes, on 
the night of St. Brice; they murdered Alfred, the brother 
of their last King, and decimated the Normans who 
were with him. Yonder they stand, — malefactors that 
Beau rei. Roman de Rou. 
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await their doom! and ye the doomsmenl Never, even 
in a good cause, were yon English illustrious for warlike 
temper and martial glory. Remember how easily the 
Danes subdued them 1 Arc ye less than Danes, or I than 
Canute ? By victory ye obtain vengeance, glory, honours, 
lands, spoil — aye, spoil beyond your wildest dreams. 
By defeat,— yea, even but by loss of ground, ye are 
given up to the sword ! Escape there is not, for the ships 
are useless. Before you the foe, behind you the ocean! 
Normans, remember the feats of your countrymen in 
Sicily! Behold a Sicily more rich! Lordships and lands 
to the living, — glory and salvation to those who die 
under the gonfanon of the Church! On, to the cry of 
the Norman warrior; the cry before which have fled so 
often the prowest Paladins of Burgundy and France — 
* Notre Dame et Dex aide I*** 

Meanwhile, no less vigilant, and in his own strategy 
no less skilful, Harold had marshalled his men. He 
formed two divisions; those in front of the entrench- 
ments; those within it. At the first, the men of Kent, 
as from time immemorial, claimed the honour of the 
van, under '‘the Pale Charger,'' — famous banner of 
Hengist. This force was drawn up in the form of the 
Anglo-Danish wedge; the foremost lines in the triangle 
all in heavy mail, armed with their great axes, and 
covered by their immense shields. Behind these lines, in 
the interior of the wedge, were the archers, protected 
by the front rows of the heavy armed; while the few 
horsemen — few indeed compared with the Norman 
cavalry — were artfully disposed where they could best 
harass and distract the formidable chivalry with which 
they were instructed to skirmish, and not peril actual 

Never . . . Glory. William of Poitiers. 

Dex aide / Dieu nous aide. 
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encounter. Other bodies of the light armed, slingers, 
j a velin^ throwers, and archers, were planted in spots 
carefully selected, according as they were protected 
by trees, brushwood and dykes. The Northumbrians 
(that is, all the warlike population north of the Humber, 
including Yorkshire, Westmorland, Cumberland, etc.,) 
were, for their present shame and future rliin, absent 
from that field, save, indeed, a few who had joined 
Harold in his march to London. But there were the 
mixed races of Hertfordshire and Essex, with the pure 
Saxons of Sussex and Surrey, and a large body of the 
sturdy Anglo-Danes from Lincolnshire, Ely and Norfolk, 
Men, too, there were, half of old British blood, from 
Dorset, Somerset, and Gloucester. 

And all were marshalled according to those touching 
and pathetic tactics which speak of a nation more ac- 
customed to defend than to aggrieve. To that field the 
head of each family led his sons and kinsfolk; every 
ten families (or tything) were united under their own 
chosen captain. Every ten of these tythings had, again, 
some loftier chief, dear to the populace in peace; and 
so on the holy circle spread from household, hamlet, 
town, — till, all combined, as one county under one Earl, 
the warriors fought under the eyes of their own kinsfolk, 
friends, neighbours, chosen chiefs! What wonder that 
they were brave? 

The second division comprised Harold's house-carles, 
or body-guard, — the veterans especially attached to his 
family, — the companions of his successful wars, — 
select band of the martial East-Anglians, — the soldiers 
supplied by London and Middlesex, and who, both in 
arms, discipline, martial temp)er and athletic habits, 
ranked high among the most stalwart of the troops, 
mixed, as their descent was, from the warlike Dane and 
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the sturdy Saxon. In this division, too, was comprised 
the reserve. And it was all encompassed by the palisades 
and breastworks, to which were but three sorties, 
whence the defenders might sally, or through which at 
need the vanguard might secure a retreat. All the heavy 
armed had mail and shields similar to the Normans, 
though softiewhat less heavy; the light armed had, 
some tunics of quilted linen, some of hide; helmets of 
the last material, spears, javelins, swords, and clubs. 
But the main arm of the host was in the great shield, 
and the great axe wielded by men larger in stature and 
stronger of muscle than the majority of the Normans, 
whose physical race had deteriorated partly by inter- 
marriage with the more delicate Frank, partly by the 
haughty disdain of foot exercise. 

Mounting a swift and light steed, intended not for 
encounter (for it was the custom of English kings to 
fight on foot, in token tliat where they fought there was 
no retreat), but to bear the rider rapidly from line to 
line. King Harold rode to the front of the vanguard; — 
his brothers by his side. His head, like his great foe's, 
was bare, nor could there be a more striking contrast 
than that of the broad unwrinkled brow of the Saxon, 
with his fair locks, the sign of royalty and freedom, 
parted and falling over the collar of mail, the clear and 
steadfast eye of blue, the cheeksome what hollowed by 
kingly cares, but flushed now with manly pride — the 
form stalwart and erect, but spare in its graceful sym- 
metry, and void of all that theatric pomp of bearing 
which was assumed by William — no greater contrast 
could there be than that which the simple, earnest Hero- 

Mounting . . . line to line. Thus, when at the battle of Barnet, 
Earl Warwick, the king<maker. slew his horse and fought on 
foot, be followed the old traditional custom of Saxon chiefs. 
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king presented, to the brow furrowed with harsh ire and 
p)ohtic wile, the shaven hair of monastic affectation, the 
dark, sparkling tiger eye, and the vast proportions that 
awed the gaze in the port and form of the imperious 
Norman. Deep and loud and hearty as the shout with 
which his armaments had welcomed William, was that 
which now greeted the King of the English host: and 
clear and full, and practised in the storm of popular 
assemblies, went his voice down the listening lines. 

“This day, O friends and Englishmen, sons of our 
common land — this day ye fight for liberty. The Count 
of the Normans hath, I know, a mighty army; I dis- 
guise not its strength. That army he hath collected 
together, by promising to each man a share in the spoils 
of England. Already, in his court and his camp, he hath 
parcelled out the lands of this kingdom; and fierce are 
the robbers who fight for the hope of plunder I But he 
cannot offer to his greatest chief boons nobler than 
those I offer to my meanest freeman — liberty, and 
right, and law, in the soil of his fatliers! Ye have heard 
of the miseries endured in the old time under the Dane, 
but they were slight indeed to those which ye may 
expect from the Norman. The Dane was kindred to us 
in language and in law, and who now can tell Saxon 
from Dane ? But j on men would rule ye in a language 
ye know not, by a law that claims the crown as a right 
of the sword, and divides the land among the hirelings 
of an army. We baptised the Dane, and the Church 
tamed his fierce soul into peace ; but yon men make the 
Church itself their ally, and march to carnage under 
the banner profaned to the foulest of human wrongs! 
Out-scourings of all nations, they come against you: 
Ye fight as brothers under the eyes of your fathers and 
chosen chiefs; ye fight for the women ye would save 
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from the ravisher; ye fight for the children ye would 
guard from eternal bondage; ye fight for the altars 
which yon banner now darkens! Foreign priest is a 
tyrant as ruthless and stem as ye shall find foreign 
baron and king! Let no man dream of retreat; every 
inch of ground that ye 5ueld is the soul of your native 
land. For me, on this field I peril all. Think that mine 
eye is upon you wherever ye are. If a line waver or 
shrink, ye shall hear in the midst the voice of your 
King. Hold fast to your ranks, remember, such amongst 
you as fought with me against Hardrada, — remember 
that it was not till the Norsemen lost, by rash sallies, 
their serried array, that our arms prevailed against 
them. Be warned by their fatal error, break not the 
form of the battle; and I tell you on the faith of a 
soldier who never yet hath left field without victory, — 
that ye cannot be beaten. While I speak, the winds 
swell the sails of the Norse ships, bearing home the 
corpse of Hardrada. Accomplish this day the last 
triumph of England; add to these hills a new mount of 
the conquered dead! And when, in far times and strange 
lands, scald and scop shall praise the brave man for 
some valiant deed wrought in some holy cause, they 
shall say, *He was brave as those who fought by the 
side of Harold, and swept from the sward of England 
the host of the haughty Norman.'” 

Scarcely had the rapturous hurrahs of the Saxons 
closed on this speech, when full in sight, north-west of 
Hastings, came the first division of the Invader. 

Harold remained gazing at them, and not seeing the 
other sections in movement, said to Gurth, “If these 
are all that they venture out, the day is ours.” 

“Look yonder!” said the sombre Haco, and he 
pointed to the long array that now gleamed from the 
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wood through which the Saxon kinsmen had passed 
the night before; and scarcely were these cohorts in 
view, than lol from a third quarter advanced the 
glittering knighthood under the Duke. All three divisions 
came on in simultaneous assault, two on either wing 
of the Saxon vanguard, the third (the Norman) towards 
the entrenchments. 

In the midst of the Duke's cohort was the sacred 
gonfanon, and in front of it and of the whole line, rode 
a strange warrior of gigantic height. And as he rode, 
the warrior sang. 

Chanting lowd the lusty strain 
Of Roland and of Charlcmain, 

And the dead, who, deathless all. 

Fell at famous Roncesval. 

And the knights, no longer singing h3Tnn and litany, 
swelled, hoarse tlirough their helmets, the martial 
chorus. This warrior, in front of the Duke and the 
horsemen, seemed beside himself with the joy of battle. 
As he rode, and as he chaunted, he threw up his sword 
in the air like a gleeman, catching it nimbly as it fell, 
and flourishing it wildly, till, as if unable to restrain 
his fierce exhilaration, he fairly put spurs to his horse, 
and, dashing forward to the very front of a detachment 
of Saxon riders, shouted: 

•‘A Taillcfer! a Taillefer!" and by voice and gesture 
challenged forth someone to single combat. 

A fiery young thegn who knew the Romance tongue, 
started forth and crossed swords with the poet ; but by 
what seemed rather a juggler's sleight of hand than a 
knight's fair fence, Taillefer, again throwing up and 
catching his sword with incredible rapidity, shore the 
unhappy Saxon from the helm to the chine, and riding 
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over his corpse, shouting and laughing, he again re- 
newed his challenge. A second rode forth and shared 
the same fate. The rest of the English horsemen stared 
at each other aghast; the shouting, singing, juggling 
giant seemed to them not knight, but demon; and that 
single incident, preliminary to all other battle, in sight 
of the whole field, might have sufficed to damp the 
ardour of the English, had not Leofwine, who had 
been despatched by the King with a message to the 
entrenchments, come in front of the detachment ; and his 
gay spirit, roused and stung by the insolence of the 
Norman, and the evident dismay of the Saxon riders, 
without thought of his graver duties, he spurred his 
light half-mailed steed to the Norman giant; and, not 
even drawing his sword, but with his spear raised over 
his head, and his form covered by his shield, he cried 
in Romance tongue, “Go and chaunt to the foul fiend, 
O croaking minstrel!" Taillefer rushed forward, his 
sword shivered on the Saxon shield, and in the same 
moment he fell a corpse under the hoofs of his steed, 
transfixed by the Saxon spear. 

A cry of woe, in which even William (who, proud of 
his poet's achievements, had pressed to the foremost 
line to see this new encounter) joined his deep voice, 
wailed through the Norman ranks; while Leofwine rode 
deliberately towards them, halted a moment, and then 
flung his spear in the midst with so deadly an aim, that 
a young knight, within two of William, reeled on his 
saddle, groaned, and fell. 

“How like ye, O Normans, the Saxon gleemen?" said 
Leofwine, as he turned slowly, regained the detachment, 
and bade them heed carefully the orders they had 
received, viz., to avoid the direct charge of the Norman 
horse, but to take every occasion to harass and divert 
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the stragglers ; and then blithely singing a Saxon stave, 
as if inspired by Norman minstrelsy, he rode into the 
entrenchments. 

The war now raged. 

The two divisions of the invading army that included 
the auxiliaries, had sought in vain to surround the 
English vanguard, and take it in the rear: .that noble 
phalanx had no rear. Deepest and strongest at the base 
of the triangle, everywhere a front opposed the foe; 
shields formed a rampart against the dart — spears a 
palisade against the horse. While that vanguard main- 
tained its ground, William could not pierce to the 
entrenchments, the strength of which, however, he was 
enabled to perceive. He now changed his tactics, joined 
his knighthood to the other sections, threw his hosts 
rapidly into many wings, and leaving broad spaces 
between his archers — who continued their fiery hail — 
ordered his heavy-armed foot to advance on all sides 
upon the wedge, and break its ranks for the awaiting 
charge of his horse. 

Harold, still in the centre of the vanguard, amidst 
the men of Kent, continued to animate them all with 
voice and hand ; and, as the Normans now closed in, he 
flung himself from his steed, and strode on foot, with 
his mighty battle-axe, to the spot where the rush was 
dreadest. 

Now came the shock — the fight hand to hand: spear 
and lance were thrown aside, axe and sword rose and 
shore. But before the close-serried lines of the English, 
with their physical strength, and veteran practice in 
their own special arm, the Norman host were mowed 
as by the scythe. In vain, in the intervals, thundered 
the repeated charges of the fiery knights; in vain, — 
throughout all, came the shaft and the bolt. 
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Animated by the presence of their King fighting 
amongst them as a simple soldier, but with his eye ever 
quick to foresee, his voice ever prompt to warn, the men 
of Kent swerved not a foot from their indomitable ranks. 
The Norman infantry wavered and gave way; on, step 
by step, still unbroken in array, pressed the English. 
And their# cry, “Out! out! Holy Crosse I" rose high 
above the flagging sound of “//a Rou/ Ha Ron / — 
Notre Dame r* 

** Per la resplendar Di** cried William. “Our soldiers 
are but women in the garb of Normans. Ho, spears to 
the rescue! With me to the charge. Sires D'Aumale and 
De Littain — with me, gallant Bruse, and De Mortain, 
with me, De Graville and Grantmcsnil — Dex aide / 
Notre Darner* And heading his prowest knights, 
William came, as a thunderbolt, on the bills and 
shields. Harold, who scarce a minute before had been 
in a remoter rank, was already at the brunt of that 
charge. At his word down knelt the foremost line, 
leaving nought but their shields and their spear-points 
against the horse. While behind them, the axe in both 
hands, bent forward the soldiery in the second rank, to 
smite and to cnish. And, from the core of the wedge, 
poured the shafts of the archers. Down rolled in the 
dust half the charge of those knights. Bruse reeled in 
his saddle ; the dread right hand of D'Aumale fell lopped 
by the axe; De Graville, hurled from his horse, rolled 
at the feet of Harold; and William, borne by his great 
steed and his colossal strength into the third rank — 
there dealt, right and left, the fierce strokes of his iron 
club, till he felt his horse sinking under him — ^and had 
scarcely time to back from the foe — scarcely time to 
get beyond reach of their weapons, ere the Spanish 
destrier, frightfully gashed through its strong mail, fell 
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dead on the plain. His knights swept round him. 
Twenty barons leapt from selle to yield him their 
chargers. He chose the one nearest to hand, sprang to 
foot and to stirrup, and rode back to his lines. Mean- 
while De Graville’s casque, its strings broken by the 
shock, had fallen off, and as Harold was about to strike, 
he recognised his guest. 

Holding up his hand to keep off the press of his men, 
the generous King said briefly — Rise and retreat ! — ^no 
time on this field for captor and captive. He whom 
thou hast called recreant knight, has been Saxon host. 
Thou hast fought by his side, thou shalt not die by his 
hand ! — Go.'* 

Not a word spoke De Graville; but his dark eye 
dwelt one minute with mingled pity and reverence on 
the King; then rising, he turned away; and slowly, as 
if he disdained to fly, strode back over the corpses of 
his countrymen. 

''Stay, all hands!" cried the King to the archers; 
"yon man hath tasted our salt, and done us good 
service of old. He hath paid his weregeld." 

Not a shaft was discharged. 

Meanwhile the Norman infantry, who had been 
before recoiling, no sooner saw their Duke (whom they 
recognised by his steed and equipment) fall on the 
ground, than, setting up a shout — "The Duke is 
dead!" they fairly turned round, and fled fast in 
disorder. 

The fortune of the day was now wellnigh turned in 
favour of the Saxons ; and the confusion of the Normans, 
as the cry of "The Duke is dead!" reached, and circled 
round, the host, would have been irrecoverable, had 
Harold possessed a cavalry fit to press the advantage 
gained, or had not William himself rushed into the 
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midst of the fugitives, throwing his helmet back on his 
neck, showing his face, all animated with fierce valour 
and disdainful wrath, while he cried aloud: 

‘‘I live, ye varlets! Behold the face of a chief who 
never yet forgave coward! Ay, tremble more at me than 
at yon English, doomed and accursed as they be! Ye 
Normans, ye! I blush for you!*' and striking the fore- 
most in the retreat with the flat of his sword, chiding, 
stimulating, threatening, promising in a breath, he 
succeeded in staying the flight, re-forming the lines, and 
dispelling the general panic. Then, as he joined his 
own chosen knights, and surveyed the field, he beheld 
an opening which the advanced position of the Saxon 
vanguard had left, and by which his knights might gain 
the entrenchments. ‘ He mused a moment, his face still 
bare, and brightening, as he mused. Looking round him, 
he saw Mallet de Graville, who had remounted, and 
said shortly: 

Pardex, dear knight, we thought you already 
with St. Michael! — joy, that you live yet to be an 
English earl. Look you, ride to Fitzosborne with the 
signal- word, ^La Hardiz passent avanti* Off and 
quick." 

De Graville bowed, and darted across the plain. 

"Now, my Quens and chevaliers," said William, 
gaily, as he closed his helmet, and took from his squire 
another spear; "now, I shall give ye the day's great 
pastime. Pass the word, Sire de Tancarville, to every 
horseman — 'Charge! — ^to the Standard!'" 

The word passed, the steeds bounded, and the whole 
force of William's knighthood, scouring the plain 
to the rear of the Saxon vanguard, made for the 
entrenchments. 

At that sight, Harold, divining the object, and seeing 
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this new and more urgent demand on his presence, 
halted the battalions over which he had presided, and, 
yielding the command to Leofwine, once more briefly 
but strenuously enjoined the troops to heed well their 
leaders, and on no account to break the wedge, in the 
form of which lay their whole strength, both against 
the cavalry and the greater number of the foe. Then 
mounting his horse, and attended only by Haco, he 
spurred across the plain, in the opposite direction to 
that taken by the Normans. 

The willow ramparts were already rent and hewed 
between the hoofs of horses and the clash of swords, 
and the sharp points on the frontals of the Norman 
destriers were already gleaming within the entrench- 
ments, when Harold arrived at the brunt of action. The 
tide was then turned; not one of those rash riders left 
the entrenchments they had gained; steel and horse 
alike went down beneath the ponderous battle-axes; 
and William, again foiled and baffled, drew off his 
cavalry with the reluctant conviction that those breast- 
works, so manned, were not to be won by horse. Slowly 
the knights retreated down the slope of the hillock, and 
the English, animated by that sight, would have left 
their stronghold to pursue, but for the warning cry of 
Harold. The interval in the strife thus gained was 
promptly and vigorously employed in repairing the 
palisades. And this done, Harold, turning to Haco and 
the theg;ns round him, said joyously; 

“By Heaven’s help we shall yet win this day. And 
know you not that it is my fortunate day— the day on 
which, hitherto, all hath prospered with me, in peace 
and in war— the day of my birth?” 

“Of your birth!” echoed Haco in surprise. 

« Ay — did you not know it ? " 
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'‘Nay! — strange! — is also the birthday of Duke 
William! What would astrologers say to the meeting 
of such stars ? " 

Harold's cheek paled, but his helmet concealed the 
paleness: — his arm drooped. This strange dream of his 
youth again came distinct before him, as it had come 
in the hal^ of the Norman at the sight of the ghastly 
relics; — ^again he saw the shadowy hand from the cloud 
— ^again heard the voice murmuring — " Lo the star 
that shone on the birth of the victor"; again he 
heard the words of Hilda interpreting the ^eam — 
again the chaunt which the dead or the fiend had 
poured from the rigid lips of the Vala. It boomed on 
his ear; hollow as a death-bell it knelled through the 
roar of battle: 

** Never 

Crown and brow shall Force dissever. 

Till the dead men, unforgiving, 

Loose the war*steeds on the hving ; 

Till a sun whose race is ending 
Sees the rival stars contending, 

Where the dead men, unforgiving. 

Wheel their war-steeds round the living ! " 

Faded the vision, and died the chaunt, as a breath that 
dims, and vanishes from, the mirror of steel. The breath 
was gone — the firm steel was bright once more; and 
sudden y the King was recalled to the sense of the 
present hour by shouts and cries, in which the yell of 
Norman triumph predominated, at the further end of 
the field. The signal words to Fitzosbome had conveyed 
to that chief the order for the mock charge on the 

Birthday of Duke William, Harold's birthday was certainly 
the 14th of October. According to Mr. Roscoe, in his Life of 
William the Conqueror, William was bom also on the 14th 
of October. 

F 
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Saxon vanguard, to be followed by the feigned flight; 
and so artfully had this stratagem been practised, that 
despite all the solemn orders of Harold, despite even 
the warning cry of Leofwine, who, rash and gay-hearted 
though he was, had yet a captain’s skill— the bold 
English, their blood heated by long contest and seeming 
victory, could not resist pursuit. They rphod forward 
impetuously, breaking the order of their hitherto in- 
domitable phalanx, and the more eagerly because the 
Normans had unwittingly taken their way towards a 
part of the ground concealing dykes and ditches, into 
which the English trusted to precipitate the foe. It was 
as William’s knights retreated from the breast-works 
that this fatal error was committed; and pointing 
towards the disordered Saxons with a ^d laugh of 
revengeful joy, William set spurs to his horse, and 
followed by all his chivalry, joined the cavalry of 
Poitou and Boulogne in their swoop upon the scattered 
array. Already the Norman infantry had turned round 
—already the horses, that lay in ambush amongst the 
brushwood near the dykes, had thundered forth. The 
whole of the late impregnable vanguard was broken 
up, — di^’^ded corps from corps, — hemmed in; horse 
after horse charging to the rear, to the front, to the 
flank, to the right, to the left. 

Gurth, with the men of Surrey and Sussex had alone 
kept their ground, but they were now compelled to 
advance to the aid of their scattered comrades; and 
coming up in close order, they not only awhile stayed 
the slaughter, but again half-turned the day. Knowing 
the country thoroughly, Gurth lured the foe into the 
ditches concealed within a hundred yards of their own 
ambush, and there the havoc of the foreigners was 
so great, that the hollows are said to have been 
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literally made level with the plain by their corpses. 
Yet this combat, however fierce, and however skill 
might seek to repair the former error, could not be long 
maintained against such disparity of numbers. And 
meanwhile, the whole of the division under Geoffroi 
Martel, and his co-captains, had by a fresh order of 
William's occupied the space between the entrench- 
ments and the more distant engagement; thus, when 
Harold looked up, he saw the foot of the hillocks so 
lined with steel, as to render it hopeless that he himself 
could win to the aid of his vanguard. He set his teeth 
firmly, looked on, and only by gesture and smothered 
exclamations showed his emotions of hope and fear. At 
length he cried: 

Gallant Gurth! brave Leofwine, look to their 
pennons; right, right; well fought, sturdy Vebba! Ha! 
they are moving this way. The wedge cleaves on — ^it 
cuts its path through the heart of the foe." And indeed, 
the chiefs now drawing off the shattered remains of 
their countrymen, still disunited, but still each section 
shaping itself wedge-like, — on came the English, with 
their shields over their heads through the tempest of 
missiles, against the rush of the steeds, here and there, 
through the plains, up the slopes, towards the en- 
trenchment, in the teeth of the formidable array of 
Martel, and harassed behind by hosts that seemed 
numberless. The King could restrain himself no longer. 
He selected five hundred of his bravest and most 
practised veterans, yet comparatively fresh, and com- 
manding the rest to stay firm, descended the hills, 
and charged unexpectedly into the rear of the mingled 
Normans and Bretons. 

This sortie, well-timed though desperate, served to 
cover and favour the retreat of the artraggling Saxons. 
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Many, indeed, were cut off, but Gurth, Leofwine, and 
Vebba hewed the way for their followers to the side of 
Harold, and entered the entrenchments, close followed 
by the nearer foe, who were again repulsed amidst the 
shouts of the English. 

But, alas! small indeed the band thus saved, and 
hopeless the thought that the small detachments of 
English still surviving and scattered over the plain 
would ever win to their aid. 

Yet in those scattered remnants were, perhaps, 
almost the only men who, availing themselves of their 
acquaintance with the country, and despairing of 
victory, escaped by flight from the Field of Sanguelac. 
Nevertheless, within the entrenchments not a man had 
lost heart; the day was already far advanced, no im- 
pression had been yet made on the outworks, the 
position seemed impregnable as a fortress of stone; 
and, truth to say, even the bravest Normans were 
disheartened, when they looked to that eminence which 
had foiled the charge of William himself. The Duke, in 
the recent melie, had received more than one wound; 
his third horse that day had been slain under him. The 
slaughter among the knights and nobles had been im- 
mense, for they had exposed their persons with the most 
desperate valour. And William, after surveying the rout 
of nearly one-half of the English army, heard every- 
where, to his wrath and his shame, murmurs of dis- 
content and dismay at the prospect of scaling the 
heights in which the gallant remnant had found their 
refuge. At this critical juncture, Odo of Bayeux, who 
had hitherto remained in the rear, with the crowds of 
monks that accompanied the armament, rode into the 
full field, where all the hosts were re-forming their lines. 
He was in complete mail, but a white surplice was 
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drawn over the steel, his head was bare, and in his 
right hand he bore the crozier. A formidable club 
swung by a leathern noose from his wrist, to be used 
only for self-defence: the canons forbade the priest to 
strike merely in assault. 

Behind the milk-white steed of Odo came the whole 
body of reserve, fresh and unbreathed, free from the 
terrors of their comrades, and stung into proud wrath 
at the delay of the Norman conquest. 

“How now — how now!" cried the prelate; “do ye 
flag? do ye falter when the sheaves are down, and 
ye have but to gather up the harvest ? How now, sons 
of the Church! warriors of the Cross! avengers of the 
Saints! Desert your Count, if ye please; but shrink not 
back from a Lord mightier than man. Lo, I come forth, 
to ride side by side with my brother, bare-headed, the 
crozier in my hand. He who fails his liege is but a 
coward — he who fails the Church is apostate ! " 

The fierce shout of the reserve closed this harangue, 
and the words of the prelate, as well as the physical 
aid he brought to back them, renerved the army. And 
how the whole of William's mighty host, covering the 
field till its lines seemed to blend with the grey horizon, 
came on serried, steadied, orderly — to all sides of the 
entrenchment. Aware of the inutility of his horse, till 
the breastworks were cleared, William placed in the 
van all his heavy armed foot, spearmen, and archers, 
to open the way through the palisades, the sorties from 
which had now been carefully closed. 

As they came up the hills, Harold turned to Haco 
and said, “Where is thy battle-axe?" 

“Harold," answered Haco, with more than his usual 
tone of sombre sadness, “ I desire now to be thy shield- 
bearer, for thou must use thine axe with both hands 
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while the day lasts, and thy shield is useless. Wherefore 
thou strike, and I will shield thee.'' 

‘‘Thou lovest me, then, son of Sweyn; I have some- 
times doubted it." 

"I love thee as the best part of my life, and with thy 
life ceases mine: it is my heart that my shield guards 
when it covers the breast of Harold." ® 

"I would bid thee live, poor youth," whispered 
Harold; "but what were life if this day were lost? 
Happy, then, will be those who die!" 

Scarce had the words left his lips ere he sprang to the 
breastworks, and with a sudden sweep of his axe, down 
dropped a helm that peered above them. But helm 
after helm succeeds. Now they come on, swarm upon 
swarm, as wolves on a traveller, as bears round a bark. 
Countless, amidst their carnage, on they come! The 
arrows of the Norman blacken the air: with deadly 
precision, to each arm, each limb, each front exposed 
above the bulwarks — whirrs the shaft. They clamber 
the palisades, the foremost fall dead under the Saxon 
axe ; new thousands rush on : vain is the might of Harold, 
vain had been a Harold's might in every Saxon there! 
The first row of breastworks is forced — it is trampled, 
hewed, crushed down, cumbered with the dead. '*Ha 
Rout Ha Rout Notre Damet Notre Damet** sounds 
joyous and shrill, the chargers snort and leap, and 
charge into the circle. High wheels in air the great 
mace of William ; bright by the slaughterers flashes the 
crozier of the Church. 

"On, Normans! — Earldom and land!" cries the Duke. 

"On, Sons of the Church! Salvation and heaven!" 
shouts the voice of Odo. 

The first breastwork down — ^the Saxons yielding inch 
by inch, foot by foot, are pressed, crushed back, into the 
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second enclosure. The same rush, and swarm, and fight, 
and cry, and roar. — ^The second enclosure gives way. 
And now in the centre of the third — lo, before the eyes 
of the Normans, towers proudly aloft, and shines in the 
rays of the westering sun, broidered with gold, and, 
blazing with mystic gems, the standard of England’s 
King! And there, are gathered the reserve of the Eng- 
lish host; there, the heroes who had never yet known 
defeat — unwearied they by the battle — vigorous, high- 
hearted still; and round them the breastworks were 
thicker, and stronger, and higher, and fastened by 
chains to pillars of wood and staves of iron, with the 
waggons and carts of the baggage, and piled logs of 
timber — barricades at which even William paused 
aghast, and Odo stifled an exclamation that became 
not a priestly lip. 

Before that standard, in the front of the men, stood 
Gurth, and Leofwine, and Haco, and Harold, the last 
leaning for rest upon his axe, for he was sorely wounded 
in many places, and the blood oozed through the links 
of his mail. 

Live, Harold; live yet, and Saxon England shall 
not die! 

The English archers had at no time been numerous; 
most of them had served with the vanguard, and the 
shafts of those within the ramparts were spent; so 
that the foe had time to pause and to breathe. The 
Norman arrows meanwhile flew fast and thick, but 
William noted to his grief that they struck against the 
tall breastworks and barricades, and so failed in the 
slaughter they should inflict. 

He mused a moment and sent one of his knights to 
call to Ijim three of the chiefs of the archers. They were 
soon at the side of the destrier. 
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“See ye not, maladroits,'* said the Duke, “that your 
shafts and bolts fall harmless on those ozier walls? 
Shoot in the air; let the arrow fall perpendicular on 
those within — ^fall as the vengeance of the saints falls — 
direct from heaven! Give me thy bow, Archer, — thus." 
He drew the bow as he sate on his steed, the arrow 
flashed up, and descended in the heart of the reserve, 
within a few feet of the standard. 

‘‘So; that standard be your mark,“ said the Duke, 
giving back the bow. 

The archers withdrew. The order circulated through 
their bands, and in a few moments more down came the 
iron rain. It took the English host as by surprise, piercing 
hide cap, and even iron helm; and in the very surprise 
that made them instinctively look up — death came. 

A dull groan as from many hearts boomed from the 
entrenchments on the Norman ear. 

“Now," said William, “they must either use their 
shields to guard their heads — ^and their axes are useless 
— or while they smite with the axe they fall by the 
shaft. On now to the ramparts. I see my crown already 
resting on yonder standard!" 

Yet despite all, the English bear up; the thickness of 
the palisades, the comparative smallness of the last 
enclosure, more easily therefore manned and maintained 
by the small force of the survivors, defy other weapons 
than those of the bow. Every Norman who attempts to 
scale the breastwork is slain on the instant, and his 
body cast forth under the hoofs of the baffled steeds. 
The sun sinks near and nearer towards the red horizon. 

“Courage!" cries the voice of Harold, “hold but till 
nightfall and ye are saved. Courage and freedom!" 

“ Harold, and Holy Crosse ! " is the answer. 

Maladroits. Blunderers, 
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Still foiled, William again resolves to hazard his fatal 
stratagem. He marked that quarter of the enclosure 
which was most remote from the chief point of attack — 
most remote from the provident watch of Harold, whose 
cheering voice, ever and anon, he recognised amidst the 
hurtling clamour. In this quarter the palisades were the 
weakest, aad the ground the least elevated; but it was 
guarded by men on whose skill with axe and shield 
Harold placed the firmest reliance — the Anglo-Danes 
of his old East-Anglian earldom. Thither, then, the duke 
advanced a chosen column of his heavy-armed foot, 
tutored especially by himself in the rehearsals of his 
favourite ruse, and accompanied by the band of archers ; 
while at the same time, he himself, with his brother 
Odo, headed a considerable company of knights under 
the son of the great Roger de Beaumont, to gain the 
contiguous level heights on which now stretches the 
little town of Battle"; there to watch and to aid 
the manoeuvre. The foot column advanced to the 
appointed spot, and after a short, close and terrible 
conflict, succeeded in making a wide breach in the 
breastwork. But that temporary success only animates 
yet more the exertions of the beleagured defenders, 
and swarming round the breach, and pouring through 
it, line after line of the foe drop beneath their axes. 
The column of the heavy armed Normans fall back 
down the slopes — thej^ give way — they turn in disorder 
— they retreat — they fly: but the archers stand firm, 
midway on the descent — those archers seem an easy 
prey to the English — the temptation is irresistible. Long 
galled, and harassed, and maddened by the shafts, 
the Anglo-Danes rush forth at the heels of the Norman 
swordsmen, and sweeping down to exterminate the 
archers, the breach that they leave gapes wide. 

♦ F 
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‘'Forward/' cries William, and he gallops towards 
the breach. 

“Forward," cries Odo, “I see the hands of the holy 
saints in the air! Forward! it is the Dead that wheel our 
war-steeds round the living!" 

On rush the Norman knights. But Harold is already 
in the breach, rallying round him hearts eager to 
replace the shattered breastworks. 

“Close shields! Hold fast!" shouts his kingly voice. 

Before him were the steeds of Bruse and Grantmesnil. 
At his breast their spears ; — ^Haco holds over the breast 
the shield. Swinging aloft with both hands his axe, the 
spear of Grantmesnil is shivered in twain by the King's 
stroke. Cloven to the skull rolls the steed of Bruse. 
Knight and steed roll on the bloody sward. 

But a blow from the sword of De Lacy has broken 
down the guardian shield of Haco. The son of Sweyn 
is stricken to his knee. With lifted blades and whirling 
maces the Norman knights charge through the breach. 

“Look up, look up, and guard thy head," cried the 
fatal voice of Haco to the King. 

At that cry the King raises his flashing eyes. Why halts 
his stride? Why drops the axe from his hand? As he 
raised his head, down came the hissing death-shaft. It 
smote the lifted face; it crushed into the dauntless 
eyeball. He reeled, he staggered, he fell back several 
yards, at the foot of his gorgeous standard. With des- 
perate hand he broke the head of the shaft, and left the 
barb, quivering in the anguish. 

Gurth knelt over him. 

“Fight on," gasped the King, “conceal my death! 
Holy Crosse ! England to the rescue ! woe — woe ! " 

Rallying himself a moment, he sprang to his feet, 
clenched his right hand, and fell once more — a corpse. 
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At the same moment a simultaneous rush of horsemen 
towards the standard bore back a line of Saxons, and 
covered the body of the King with heaps of slain. 

His helmet cloven in two, his face all streaming with 
blood, but still calm in its ghastly hues, amidst the 
foremost of those slain, fell the fated Haco. He fell 
with his heftd on the breast of Harold, kissed the bloody 
cheek with bloody lips, groaned, and died. 

Inspired by despair with superhuman strength, Gurth, 
striding over the corpses of his kinsmen, opposed himself 
singly to the knights; and the entire strength of the 
English remnant, coming round him at the menaced 
danger to the standard, once more drove off the 
assailants. 

But now all the enclosure was filled with the foe, the 
whole space seemed gay, in the darkening air, with 
banderols and banners. High through all, rose the club 
of the Conqueror; high, through aU, shone the crozier 
of the Churchman. Not one Englishman fled; all now 
centering round the standard, they fell, slaughtering if 
slaughtered. Man by man, under the charmed banner, 
fell the lithsmen of Hilda. Then died the faithful Sex- 
wolf. Then died the gallant Godrith, redeeming, by the 
death of many a Norman, his young fantastic love of 
the Norman manners. Then died, last of such of the 
Kent-men as had won retreat from their scattered 
vanguard into the circle of closing slaughter, the 
English-hearted Vebba. 

Even still in that age, when the Teuton had yet in 
his veins the blood of Odin, the demi-god, — even still 
one man could delay the might of numbers. Through 
the crowd, the Normans beheld with admiring awe, — 
here, in the front of their horse, a single warrior, before 
whose axe spear shivered, helm drooped; — ^there, close 
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by the standard, standing breast-high among the slain, 
one still more formidable, and even amidst ruin unvan- 
quished. The first fell at length under the mace of Roger 
de Montgommeri. So, unlmown to the Norman poet 
(who hath preserved in his verse the deeds but not the 
name), fell, laughing in death, young Leofwinel Still 
by the enchanted standard towers the othfer; still the 
enchanted standard waves aloft, with its brave ensign 
of the solitary ''Fighting Man*' girded by the gems that 
had flashed in the crown of Odin. 

"Thine be the honour of lowering that haughty flag," 
cried William, turning to one of his favourite and most 
famous knights, Robert de Tessin. 

Overjoyed, the knight rushed forth, to fall by the axe 
of that stubborn defender. 

"Sorcery," cried Fitzosbome, "sorcery. This is no 
man, but fiend." 

"Spare him, spare the brave," cried in a breath, 
Bruse, DAincourt, and De Graville. 

William turned round in wrath at the cry of mercy, 
and spurring over all the corpses, with the sacred banner 
borne by Tonstain close behind him, so that it shadowed 
his helmet, — ^he came to the foot of the standard, and 
for one moment there was single battle between the 
knight-Duke and the Saxon hero. Nor, even then, con- 
quered by the Norman sword, but exhausted by a 
hundred wounds, that brave chief fell, and the falchion 

Thai brave chief fell. Thus Wace: 

" Guert (Gurth) vit Engleiz ameuuisier, 

Vi k’il u'i ont nul recovrier,*' etc. 

** Gurth saw the English diminish, and that there was no hope 
to retrieve the day ; the Duke pushed forth with such force, that 
he reached him, and struck him with great violence {par grant 
air). 1 know not if he died by the stroke, but it is said that it 
laid him low." 
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vainly pierced him, falling. So, last man at the standard, 
died Gurth. 

The sun had set, the first star was in heaven, the 
"'Fighting Man'' was laid low, and on that spot where 
now all forlorn and shattered, amidst stagnant water, 
stands the altar-stone of Battle Abbey rose the glittering 
dragon that surmounted the consecrated banner of the 
Norman victor. 

From Harold, by Lord Lytton. 


A WARM RECEPTION IN TLASCALA 

The Spaniards were allowed to repose undisturbed the 
following day, and to recruit their strength after the 
fatigue and hard fighting of the preceding. They found 
sufficient employment, however, in repairing and clean- 
ing their weapons, replenishing their diminished stock 
of arrows, and getting everything in order for further 
hostilities, should the severe lesson they had inflicted on 
the enemy prove insufficient to discourage him. On the 
second day, as Cort6s received no overtures from the 
Tlascalans, he determined to send an embassy to their 
camp, proposing a cessation of hostilities, and expressing 
his intention to visit their capital as a friend. He selected 
two of the principal chiefs taken in the late engagement 
as the bearers of the message. 

Meanwhile, averse to leaving his men longer in a 
dangerous state of inaction, which the enemy might 
interpret as the result of timidity or exhaustion, he put 

The Spaniards . . . preceding. On the previous day Cortes 
and his little band had encountered Tlascalan forces for the 
first time, 
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himself at the head of the cavalry and such light troops 
as were most fit for service, and made a foray into the 
neighbouring country. It was a mountainous region, 
formed by a ramification of the great sierra of Tlascala, 
with verdant slopes and valleys teeming with maize 
and plantations of maguey, while the eminences were 
crowned with populous towns and villagesi^ In one of 
these, he tells us, he found three thousand dwellings. In 
some places he met with a resolute resistance, and on 
these occasions took ample vengeance by laying the 
country waste with fire and sword. After a successful 
inroad he returned laden with forage and provisions, 
and driving before him several hundred Indian captives. 
He treated them kindly, however, when arrived in camp, 
endeavouring to make them understand that these acts 
of violence were not dictated by his own wishes, but by 
the unfriendly policy of their countrymen. In this way 
he hoped to impress the nation with the conviction of 
his power on the one hand, and of his amicable intentions, 
if met by them in the like spirit, on the other. 

On reaching his quarters, he found the two envoys 
returned from the Tlascalan camp. They had fallen in 
with Xicotencatl at about two leagues’ distance, where 
he lay encamped with a powerful force. The cacique gave 
them audience at the head of his troops. He told them 
to return with the answer, “That the Spaniards might 
pass on as soon as they chose to Tlascala; and, when 
they reached it, their flesh would be hewn from their 
bodies, for sacrifice to the gods! If they preferred to 
remain in their own quarters, he would pay them a 
visit there the next day.” The ambassadors added, that 
the chief had an immense force with him, consisting of 
five battalions of ten thousand men each. They were the 
Xicotencatl, Commander of the Tlascalan forces. 
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flower of the TIascalan and Otomie warriors, assembled 
under the banners of their respective leaders, by command 
of the senate, who were resolved to try the fortunes 
of the state in a pitched battle, and strike one decisive 
blow for the extermination of the invaders. 

This bold defiance fell heavily on the ears of the 
Spaniards, mot prepared for so pertinacious a spirit in 
their enemy. They had had ample proof of his courage 
and formidable prowess. They were now, in their crippled 
condition, to encounter him with a still more terrible 
array of numbers. The war, too, from the horrible 
fate with which it menaced the vanquished, wore a 
peculiarly gloomy aspect that pressed heavily on their 
spirits. "We feared death," says the lion-hearted Diaz, 
with his usual simplicity, "for we were men.” There was 
scarcely one in the army that did not confe.ss himself that 
night to the reverend Father Olmedo, who was occupied 
nearly the whole of it with administering absolution, and 
with the other solemn offices of the Church. Armed with 
the blessed sacraments, the Catholic soldier lay tran- 
quilly down to rest, prepared for any fate that might 
betide him under the banner of the Cross. 

As a battle was now inevitable, Cortes resolved to 
march out and meet the enemy in the field. This would 
have a show of confidence that might serve the double 
purpose of intimidating the Tlascalans and inspiriting 
his own men, whose enthusiasm might lose somewhat 
of its heat if compelled to await the assault of their 
antagonists inactive in their own entrenchments. The 
sun rose bright on the following morning, the 5th of 
September, 1519, an eventful day in the history of the 
Spanish Conquest. The general reviewed his army, and 
gave them, preparatory to marching, a few words of 
Diaz. Chronicler of the Spaniards. 
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encouragement and advice. The infantry he instructed to 
rely on the point rather than the edge of their swords, 
and to endeavour to thrust their opponents through the 
body. The horsemen were to charge at half-speed, with 
their lances aimed at the eyes of the Indians. The 
artillery, the arquebusiers and crossbowmen were to 
support one another, some loading while ^others dis- 
charged their pieces, that there should be an uninter- 
mitted firing kept up through the action. Above all, 
they were to maintain their ranks close and unbroken, 
as on this depended their preservation. 

They had not advanced a quarter of a league, when 
they came in sight of the Tlascalan army. Its dense 
array stretched far and wide over a vast plain or meadow 
ground, about six miles square. Its appearance justified 
the report which had been given of its numbers. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than the aspect of these 
Indian battalions, with the naked bodies of the common 
soldiers gaudily painted, the fantastic helmets of the 
chiefs glittering with gold and precious stones, and 
the glowing panoplies of feather-work which decorated 
their persons. Innumerable spears and darts tipped with 
points of transparent itztli, or fiery copper, sparkled 
bright in the morning sun, like the phosphoric gleams 
playing on the surface of a troubled sea, while the rear 
of the mighty host was dark with the shadows of banners, 
on which were emblazoned the armorial bearings of the 
great Tlascalan and Otomie chieftains. Among these, 
the white heron on the rock, the cognisance of the house 
of Xicotencatl, was conspicuous, and, still more, the 
golden eagle with outspread wings, in the fashion of a 
Roman signum, richly ornamented with emeralds and 
silver-work, the great standard of the republic of Tlascala, 
The common file wore no covering except a girdle 
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round the loins. Their bodies were painted with the 
appropriate colours of the chieftain whose banner they 
followed. The feather-mail of the higher class of warriors 
exhibited, also, a similar selection of colours for the like 
object, in the same manner as the colour of the tartan 
indicates the peculiar clan of the Highlander. The 
caciques amd principal warriors were clothed in a quilted 
cotton tunic, two inches thick, which, fitting close to 
the body, protected also the thighs and the shoulders. 
Over this the wealthier Indians wore cuirasses of thin 
gold plate, or silver. Their legs were defended by leathern 
boots or sandals trimmed with gold. But the most 
brilliant part of their costume was a rich mantle of the 
plumaje, or feather-work, embroidered with curious art 
and furnishing some resemblance to the gorgeous 
surcoat worn by the European knight over his armour 
in the Middle Ages. This graceful and picturesque dress 
was surmounted by a fantastic headpiece made of wood 
or leather, representing the head of some wild animal, 
and frequently displaying a formidable array of teeth. 
With this covering the warrior's head was enveloped, 
producing a most grotesque and hideous effect. From the 
crown floated a splendid panache of the richly variegated 
plumage of the tropics, indicating, by its form and colours, 
the rank and family of the wearer. To complete their 
defensive armour, they carried shields or targets, made 
sometimes of wood covered with leather, but more 
usually of a light frame of reeds quilted with cotton, 
which were preferred, as tougher and less liable to 
fracture than the former. They had other bucklers, in 
which the cotton was covered with an elastic substance, 
enabling them to be shut up in a more compact form, 
like a fan or umbrella. These shields were decorated 
with showy ornaments, according to the taste or wealth 
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of the wearer, and fringed with a beautiful pendant of 
feather-work. 

Their weapons were slings, bows and arrows, javelins 
and darts. They were accomplished archers, and would 
discharge two or even three arrows at a time. But they 
most excelled in throwing the javelin. One species of 
this, with a thong attached to it, which rtmained in 
the slinger's hand, that he might recall the weapon, was 
especially dreaded by the Spaniards. These various 
weapons were pointed with bone, or the mineral itztli 
(obsidian), the hard vitreous substance already noticed, 
as capable of taking an edge like a razor, though easily 
blunted. Their spears and arrows were also frequently 
headed with copper. Instead of a sword, they bore a 
two-handed staff, about three feet and a half long, in 
which, at regular distances, were inserted, transversely, 
sharp blades of itztli — ^a formidable weapon, which, 
an eyewitness assures us, he had seen fell a horse at 
a blow. 

Such was the costume of the Tlascalan warrior, and, 
indeed, of that great family of nations generally who 
occupied the plateau of Anahuac. Some parts of it, as 
the targets and the cotton mail, or escaupil, as it was 
called in Castilian, were so excellent, that they were 
subsequently adopted by the Spaniards, as equally 
effectual in the way of protection, and superior, on the 
score of lightness and convenience, to their own. They 
were of sufficient strength to turn an arrow, or the stroke 
of a javelin, although impotent as a defence against 
firearms. But what armour is not ? Yet it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that, in convenience, gracefulness 
and strength, the arms of the Indian warrior were not 
very inferior to those of the polished nations of antiquity. 

As soon as the Castilians came in sight, the Tlascalans 
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set up their yell of defiance, rising high above the wild 
barbaric minstrelsy of shell, atabal and trumpet, with 
which they proclaimed their triumphant anticipations 
of victory over the paltry forces of the invaders. When 
the latter had come within bowshot, the Indians hurled 
a tempest of missiles, that darkened the sun for a 
moment as with a passing cloud, strewing the earth 
around with heaps of stones and arrows. Slowly and 
steadily the little band of Spaniards held on its way 
amidst this arrowy shower, until it had reached what 
appeared the proper distance for delivering its fire with 
full effect. Cortes then halted, and, hastily forming his 
troops, opened a general well-directed fire along the 
whole line. Every shot bore its errand of death; and 
the ranks of the Indians were mowed down faster than 
their comrades in the rear could carry off their bodies, 
according to custom, from the field. The balls in their 
passage through the crowded files, bearing splinters of 
the broken harness and mangled limbs of the warriors, 
scattered havoc and desolation in their path. The mob 
of barbarians stood petrified with dismay, till, at length, 
galled to desperation by their intolerable suffering, 
they poured forth simultaneously their hideous war- 
shriek, and rushed impetuously on the Christians. 

On they came like an avalanche, or mountain-torrent, 
shaking the solid earth, and sweeping away every 
obstacle in its path. The little army of Spaniards opposed 
a bold front to the overwhelming mass. But no strength 
could withstand it. They faltered, gave way, were borne 
along before it, and their ranks were broken and thrown 
into disorder. It was in vain the general called on them 
to close again and rally. His voice was drowned by the 
din of fight and the fierce cries of the assailants. For a 
moment it seemed that all was lost. The tide of battle 
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had turned against them, and the fate of the Christians 
was sealed. 

But every man had that within his bosom which 
spoke louder than the voice of the general. Despair gave 
unnatural energy to his arm. The naked body of the 
Indian afforded no resistance to the sharp Toledo steel; 
and, with their good swords, the Spanish kifantry at 
length succeeded in staying the human torrent. The 
heavy guns from a distance thundered on the flank of 
the assailants, which, shaken by the iron tempest, was 
thrown into disorder. Their very numbers increased the 
confusion, as they were precipitated on the masses in 
front. The horse at the same moment, charging gallantly 
under Cort6s, followed up the advantage, and at length 
compelled the tumultuous throng to fall back with 
greater precipitation and disorder than that with which 
they had advanced. 

More than once in the course of the action, a similar 
assault was attempted by the Tlascalans, but each 
time with less spirit, and greater loss. They were too 
deficient in military science to profit by their vast 
superiority in numbers. They were distributed into 
companies, it is true, each serving under its own chieftain 
and banner. But they were not arranged by rank and 
file, and moved in a confused mass, promiscuously 
heaped together. They knew not how to concentrate 
numbers on a given point, or even how to sustain an 
assault, by employing successive detachments to support 
and relieve one another. A very small part only of their 
array could be brought into contact with an enemy 
inferior to them in amount of forces. The remainder of 
the army, inactive and worse than useless in the rear, 
served only to press tumultuously on the advance, and 
embarrass its movements by mere weight of numbers. 
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while, on the least alarm, they were seized with a panic 
and threw the whole body into inextricable confusion. 
It was, in short, the combat of the ancient Greeks and 
Persians over again. 

Still, the great numerical superiority of the Indians 
might have enabled them, at a severe cost of their own 
lives, indeed, to wear out, in time, the constancy of the 
Spaniards, disabled by wounds and incessant fatigue. 
But, fortunately for the latter, dissensions arose among 
their enemies. A Tlascalan chieftain, commanding one 
of the great divisions, had taken umbrage at the haughty 
demeanour of Xicotencatl, who had charged him with 
misconduct or cowardice in the late action. The injured 
cacique challenged his rival to single combat. This did 
not take place. But, burning with resentment, he chose 
the present occasion to indulge it, by drawing off his 
forces, amounting to ten thousand men, from the field. 
He also persuaded another of the commanders to follow 
his example. 

Thus reduced to about half its original strength, 
and that greatly crippled by the losses of the day, Xico- 
tencatl could no longer maintain his ground against the 
Spaniards. After disputing the field with admirable 
courage for four hours, he retreated and resigned it 
to the enemy The Spaniards were too much jaded, and 
too many were disabled by wounds, to allow them to 
pursue; and G)rt6s, satisfied with the decisive victory 
he had gained, returned in triumph to his position on 
the hill of Tzompach. 

From The Conquest of Mexico, by W. H. 
Prescott. 
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More than a week went by, in which the ill-luck that 
had hitherto pursued the Covenant upon this voyage 
grew yet more strongly marked. Some days she made 
a little way; others, she was driven actually back. At 
last we were beaten so far to the south that we tossed 
and tacked to and fro the whole of the ninth day, 
within sight of Cape Wrath and the wild, rocky coast 
on either hand of it. There followed on that a council 
of the officers, and some decision which I did not rightly 
understand, seeing only the result : that we had made a 
fair wind of a fold one and were running south. 

The tenth afternoon there was a falling swell and a 
thick, wet, white fog that hid one end of the brig from 
the other. All afternoon, when I went on deck, I saw 
men and officers listening hard over the bulwarks — “for 
breakers,” they said; and though I did not so much 
as understand the word, I felt danger in the air, and 
was excited. 

Maybe about ten at night, I was serving Mr. Riach 
and the captain at their supper, when the ship struck 
something with a great sound, and we heard voices 
singing out. My two masters leapt to their feet. 

“She’s struck!” said Mr. Riach. 

“No, sir,” said the captain. “We’ve only run a boat 
down.” 

And they hurried out. 

The captain was in the right of it. We had run down 
a boat in the fog, and she had parted in the midst and 
gone to the bottom with all her crew but one. This 
man (as I heard afterwards) had been sitting in the stem 
Mr. Riach. The mate of the Covenant. 
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as a passenger, while the rest were on the benches rowing. 
At the moment of the blow, the stem had been thrown 
into the air, and the man (having his hands free, and for 
all he was encumbered with a frieze overcoat that came 
below his knees) had leapt up and caught hold of the 
brig's bowsprit. It showed he had luck and much agility 
and unusual strength, that he should have thus saved 
himself from such a pass. And yet, when the captain 
brought him into the round-house, and I set eyes on 
him for the first time, he looked as cool as I did. 

He was smallish in stature, but well set and as nimble 
as a goat; his face was of a good open expression, but 
sunburnt very dark, and heavily freckled and pitted 
with the small-pox; his eyes were unusually light and 
had a kind of dancing madness in them, that was both 
engaging and alarming; and when he took off his great- 
coat, he laid a pair of fine silver-mounted pistols on 
the table, and I saw that he was belted with a great 
sword. His manners, besides, were elegant, and he 
pledged the captain handsomely. Altogether I thought 
of him, at the first sight, that here was a man I would 
rather call my friend than my enemy. 

The captain, too, was taking his observations, but 
rather of the man's clothes than his person. And to be 
sure, as soon as he had taken off the great-coat, he 
showed forth mighty fine for the round-house of a 
merchant brig: having a hat with feathers, a red waist- 
coat, breeches of black plush, and a blue coat with 
silver buttons and handsome silver lace; costly clothes, 
though somewhat spoiled with the fog and being slept in. 

''I'm vexed, sir, about the boat," says the captain. 

"There are some pretty men gone to the bottom," 
said the stranger, "that I would rather see on the dry 
land again than half a score of boats." 
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"'Friends of yours?" said Hoseason. 

"You have none such friends in your country/' was 
the reply. "They would have died for me like dogs/' 

"Well, sir," said the captain, still watching him, 
"there are more men in the world than boats to put 
them in." 

"And that's true, too," cried the other, "atfid ye seem 
to be a gentleman of great penetration." 

"I have been in France, sir," says the captain, so 
that it was plain he meant more by the words than 
showed upon the face of them. 

"Well, sir," says the other, "and so has many a 
pretty man, for the matter of that." 

"No doubt, sir," says the captain, "and fine coats." 

"Oho!" says the stranger, "is that how the wind 
sets ? " And he laid his hand quickly on his pistols. 

"Don't be hasty," said the captain. "Don't do a 
mischief before ye see the need of it. Ye've a French 
soldier's coat upon your back and a Scotch tongue in 
your head, to be sure ; but so has many an honest fellow 
in these days, and I dare say none the worse of it." 

"So?" said the gentleman with the fine coat: "are 
ye of the honest party?" (meaning. Was he a Jacobite? 
for each side in these sort of civil broils takes the name 
of honesty for its own). 

"Why, sir," replied the captain, "I am a true-blue 
Protestant, and I thank God for it." (It was the first 
word of any religion I had ever heard from him, and I 
learnt afterwards he was a great churchgoer while on 
shore.) "But, for all that," says he, "I can be sorry to 
see another man with his back to the wall." 

"Can ye so, indeed?" asked the Jacobite. "Well, sir, 
to be quite plain with ye, I am one of those honest 
gentlemen that were in trouble about the years forty- 
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five and six ; and (to be still quite plain with ye) if I got 
into the hands of any of the red-coated gentry, it's like 
it would go hard with me. Now, sir, I was for France; 
and there was a French ship cruising here to pick me 
up; but she gave us the go-by in the fog— as I wish 
from the heart that ye had done yoursel' ! And the best 
that I can ^ay is this : If ye can set me ashore where 
I was going, I have that upon me will reward you 
highly for your trouble." 

“In France?" says the captain. “No, sir; that I 
cannot do. But where ye come from — ^we might talk 
of that." 

And then, unhappily, he observed me standing in my 
comer, and packed me off to the galley to get supper for 
the gentleman. I lost no time, I promise you; and when 
I came back into the round-house, I found the gentle- 
man had taken a money-belt from about his waist and 
poured out a guinea or two upon the table. The captain 
was looking at the guineas, and then at the belt, and 
then at the gentleman's face; and I thought he 
seemed excited. 

“Half of it," he cried, “and I'm your man!" 

The other swept back the guineas into the belt, and 
put it on again under his waistcoat. “I have told ye, 
sir," said he, “that not one doit of it belongs to me. It 
belongs to my chieftain," and here he touched his hat 
— “and while I would be but a siUy messenger to 
grudge some of it that the rest might come safe, I should 
show m5^self a hound indeed if I bought my own carcass 
any too dear. Thirty guineas on the seaside, or sixty if 
ye set me on the Linnhe loch. Take it, if ye will; if not, 
ye can do your worst." 

“Ay," said Hoseason. “And if I give ye over to the 
soldiers ? " 
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"Ye would make a fool's bargain," said the other. 
"My chief, let me tell you, sir, is forfeited, like every 
honest man in Scotland. His estate is in the hands of 
the man they call King George : and it is his officers that 
collect the rents, or try to collect them. But for the 
honour of Scotland, the poor tenant bodies take a 
thought upon their chief lying in exile ; and this mone)^ 
is a part of that very rent for which King George is 
looking. Now, sir, ye seem to me to be a man that 
understands things; bring this money within the reach 
of Government, and how much of it'll come to you?" 

"Little enough, to be sure," said Hoseason; and then, 
"If they knew," he added dryly. "But I think, if I was 
to try, that I could hold my tongue about it." 

"Ah, but ril begowk ye there!" cried the gentleman. 
"Play me false, and Fll play you cunning. If a hand's 
laid upon me, they shall ken what money it is." 

"Well," returned the captain, "what must be must. 
Sixty guineas, and done. Here's my hand upon it." 

"And here's mine," said the other. 

And thereupon the captain went out (rather hurriedly, 
I thought), and left me alone in the round-house with 
the stranger. 

At that period (so soon after the forty-five) there were 
many exiled gentlemen coming back at the peril of 
their lives, either to see their friends or to collect a 
little money; and as for the Highland chiefs that had 
been forfeited, it was a common matter of talk how 
their tenants would stint themselves to send them 
money, and their clansmen outface the soldiery to get 
it in, and run the gauntlet of our great navy to carry 
it across. All this I had, of course, heard tell of; and now 
I had a man under my eyes whose life was forfeit on 
Begowk, Befool. 
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all these counts and upon one more, for he was not 
only a rebel and a smuggler of rents, but had taken 
service with King Louis of France. And as if all this 
were not enough, he had a belt full of golden guineas 
roimd his loins. Whatever my opinions, I could not 
look on such a man without a lively interest. 

“And so«you're a Jacobite?" said I, as I set meat 
before him. 

“Ay,” said he, beginning to eat. “And you, by your 
long face, should be a VTiig?” 

Betwixt and between," said I, not to annoy him; 
for indeed I was as good a V^hig as Mr. Campbell could 
make me. 

“And that's naething," said he. “But Fm sa3dng, Mr. 
Betwixt-and-Between,” he added, “this bottle of yours 
is dry; and it's hard if I'm to pay sixty guineas and be 
grudged a dram upon the back of it." 

“ m go and ask for the key," said I, and stepped on deck. 

The fog was as close as ever, but the swell almost 
down. They had laid the brig to, not knowing precisely 
where they were, and the wind (what little there was 
of it) not serving well for their true course. Some of the 
hands were still hearkening for breakers ; but the captain 
and the two officers were in the waist with their heads 
together. It struck me (I don't know why) that they 
were after no good; and the first word I heard, as I 
drew softly near, more than confirmed me. 

It was Mr. Riach, crying out as if upon a sudden 
thought : 

“Couldn't we wile him out of the round-house?" 

“He's better where he is," returned Hoseason; “he 
hasn't room to use his sword." 

Whig, Whig or Whigamore was the cant name for those who 
were loyal to King George. 
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"Well, that’s true,” said Riach; "but he’s hard to 
come at.” 

" Hut ! ” said Hoseason. " We can get the man in talk, 
one upon each side, and pin him by the two arms; or if 
that’ll not hold, sir, we can make a run by both the 
doors and get him under hand before he has the time 
to draw.” « 

At this hearing, I was seized wth both fear and anger 
at these treacherous, greedy, bloody men that I sailed 
with. My first mind was to run away; my second 
was bolder. 

"Captain,” said I, "the gentleman is seeking a dram, 
and the bottle’s out. Will you give me the key ? ” 

They all started and turned about. 

" Why, here’s our chance to get the firearms ! ” Riach 
cried; and then to me: "Hark ye, David,” he said, "do 
ye ken where the pistols are ? ” 

"Ay, ay,” put in Hoseason. "David kens; David's a 
good lad. Ye see, David my man, yon wild Hielandman 
is a danger to the ship, besides being a rank foe to King 
George, God bless him ! ” 

I had never been so be-Davided since I came on board: 
but I said Yes, as if all I heard were quite natural. 

"The trouble is,” resumed the captain, "that all our 
firelocks, great and little, are in the round-house under 
this man’s nose; hkewise the powder. Now, if I, or one 
of the officers, was to go in and take them, he would 
fall to thinking. But a lad like you, David, might snap 
up a horn and a pistol or two without remark. And if 
ye can do it cleverly. I’ll bear it in mind when it’ll be 
good for you to have friends; and that’s when we come 
to Carolina.” 

Here Mr. Riach whispered him a little. 

"Very right, sir,” said the captain; and then to 
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myself: '‘And see here, David, yon man has a beltful 
of gold, and I give you my word that you shall have 
your fingers in it/' 

I told him I would do as he wished, though indeed 
I had scarce breath to speak with; and upon that he 
gave me the key of the spirit-locker, and I began to 
go slowly b«ck to the round-house. What was I to do ? 
They were dogs and thieves; they had stolen me from 
my own country; they had killed poor Ransome; and 
was I to hold the candle to another murder? But 
then, upon the other hand, there was the fear of death 
very plain before me ; for what could a boy and a man, 
if they were as brave as lions, against a whole ship’s 
company ? 

I was still arguing it back and forth, and getting no 
great clearness, when I came into the round-house and 
saw the Jacobite eating his supper under the lamp; 
and at that my mind was made up all in a moment. 
I have no credit by it ; it was by no choice of mine, but 
as if by compulsion, that I walked right up to the table 
and put my hand on his shoulder 

"Do ye want to be killed?” said I. 

He sprang to his feet, and looked a question at me as 
clear as if he had spoken. 

"O!” cried I, "they're all murderers here; it’s a ship 
full of them! They’ve murdered a boy already. Now 
it’s you.” 

"Ay, ay,” said he; "but they haven’t got me yet.” 
And then looking at me curiously, "Will ye stand 
with me?” 

"That will H” said I. "I am no thief, nor yet 
murderer. I’ll stand by you.” 

"Why, then,” said he, "what’s your name?” 

"David Balfour,” said I; and then, thinking that a 
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man with so fine a coat must like fine people, I added 
for the first time, “of Shaws/' 

It never occurred to him to doubt me, for a Highlander 
is used to see great gentlefolk in great poverty; but as 
he had no estate of his own, my words nettled a very 
childish vanity he had. 

“My name is Stewart," he said, drawing* himself up. 
“Alan Breck, they call me. A king’s name is good enough 
for me, though I bear it plain and have the name of no 
farm-midden to clap to the hind-end of it." 

And having administered this rebuke, as though it 
were something of a chief importance, he turned to 
examine our defences. 

The round-house was built very strong, to support 
the breaching of the seas. Of its five apertures, only the 
skylight and the two doors were large enough for the 
passage of a man. The doors, besides, could be drawn 
close: they were of stout oak, and ran in grooves, and 
were fitted with hooks to keep them either shut or 
open, as the need arose. The one that was already shut 
I secured in this fashion ; but when I was proceeding to 
slide to the other, Alan stopped me. 

“David," said he — “for I cannae bring to mind the 
name of your landed estate, and so will make so bold as 
to call you David — ^that door, being open, is the best 
part of my defences." 

“It would be yet better shut," says I. 

“No so, David," says he. “Ye see, I have but one 
face; but so long as that door is open and my face to 
it, the best part of my enemies wiU be in front of me, 
where I would aye wish to find them." 

Then he gave me from the rack a cutlass (of which there 
were a few besides the firearms), choosing it with great 
care, shaking his head and saying he had never in all 
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his life seen poorer weapons; and next he set me down 
to the table with a powder-horn, a bag of bullets and all 
the pistols, which he bade me charge. 

‘‘And that will be better work, let me tell you,'' said 
he, “for a gentleman of decent birth, than scraping 
plates and raxing drams to a wheen tarry sailors. “ 

Thereupon he stood up in the midst with his face to 
the door, and drawing his great sword, made trial of 
the room he had to wield it in. 

“I must stick to the point," he said, shaking his head; 
“and that's a pity, too. It doesn't set my genius, which 
is all for the upper guard. And now." said he, “do you 
keep on charging the pistols, and give heed to me." 

I told him I would listen closely. My chest was tight, 
my mouth dry, the light dark to my eyes ; the thought 
of the numbers that were soon to leap in upon us kept 
my heart in a flutter; and the sea, which I heard washing 
round the brig, and where I thought my dead body 
would be cast ere morning, ran in my mind strangely. 

“First of all," said he, “how many are against us?" 

I reckoned them up; and such was the hurry of my 
mind, I had to cast the numbers twice. “Fifteen," said I. 

Alan whistled. “Well," said he, “that can't be cured. 
And now follow me. It is my part to keep this door, 
where I look for the main battle. In that, ye have no 
hand. And mind and dinnae fire to this side unless they 
get me down ; for I would rather have ten foes in front 
of me than one friend like you cracking pistols at 
my back." 

I told him, indeed I was no great shot. 

“And that's very bravely said," he cried, in a great 
admiration of my candour. “There's many a pretty 
gentleman that wouldnae dare to say it." 

Raxing, Reaching. 
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‘‘But then, sir," said I, “there is the door behind you, 
which they may perhaps break in." 

“Ay," said he, “and that is a part of your work. No 
sooner the pistols charged, than ye must climb up into 
yon bed where ye're handy at the window; and if they 
lift hand against the door, ye're to shoot. But that's not 
all. Let's make a bit of a soldier of ye, David. What else 
have ye to guard?" 

“There's the skylight," said 1. “But indeed, Mr. 
Stewart, I would need to have eyes upon both sides to 
keep the two of them; for when my face is at the one, 
my back is to the other." 

“And that's very true," said Alan. “But have ye no 
ears to your head?" 

“To be surel" cried I. “I must hear the bursting of 
the glass!" 

“ Ye have some rudiments of sense," said Alan, grimly. 

But now our time of truce was come to an end. Those 
on deck had waited for my coming till they grew im- 
patient ; and scarce had Alan spoken, when the captain 
showed face in the open door. 

“Standi" cried Alan, and pointed his sword at him. 

The captain stood, indeed; but he neither winced nor 
drew back a foot. 

“A naked sword?" says he. “This is a strange return 
for hospitality." 

“Do ye see me?" said Alan. “I am come of kings; 
I bear a king's name. My badge is the oak. Do ye see 
my sword? It has slashed the heads off mair \^iga- 
mores than you have toes upon your feet. Call up 
your vermin to your back, sir, and fall on I The sooner 
the clash begins, the sooner ye'll taste this steel 
throughout your vitals." 
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The captain said nothing to Alan, but he looked over 
at me with an ugly look. ‘‘David/' said he, “I'll mind 
this"; and the sound of his voice went through me 
with a jar. 

Next moment he was gone. 

“And now," said Alan, “let your hand keep your 
head, for i^e grip is coming." 

Alan drew a dirk, which he held in his left hand in 
case they should run in under his sword. I, on my part, 
clambered up into the berth with an armful of pistols 
and something of a heavy heart, and set open the 
window where I was to watch. It was a small part of 
the deck that I could overlook, but enough for our 
purpose. The sea had gone down, and the wind was 
steady and kept the sails quiet; so that there was a 
great stillness in the ship, in which I made sure I heard 
the sound of muttering voices. A little after, and there 
came a clash of steel upon the deck, by which I knew 
they were dealing out the cutlasses and one had been 
let fall ; and after that, silence again. 

I do not know if I was what you call afraid; but my 
heart beat like a bird s, both quick and little ; and there 
was a dimness came before my eyes which I continually 
rubbed away, and which continually returned. As for 
hope, I had none ; but only a darkness of despair and a 
sort of anger against all the world that made me long 
to sell my life as dear as I was able. I tried to pray, I 
remember, but that same hurry of my mind, like a man 
running, would not suffer me to think upon the words ; 
and my chief wish was to have the thing begin and be 
done with it. 

It came all of a sudden when it did, with a rush of 
feet and a roar, and then a shout from Alan, and a sound 
of blows and someone crying out as if hurt. I looked 

G 
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back over my shoulder, and saw Mr. Shuan in the 
doorway crossing blades with Alan. 

'‘That's him that killed the boy ! " I cried. 

“Look to your window !“ said Alan; and as I turned 
back to my place, I saw him pass his sword through the 
mate s body. 

It was none too soon for me to look to m^^ own part ; 
for my head was scarce back at the window before five 
men, carrying a spare yard for a battering-ram, ran past 
me and took post to drive the door in. I had never 
fired with a pistol in my life, and not often with a gun ; 
far less against a fellow-creature. But it was now or 
never; and just as they swang the yard, I cried out, 
“Take that! “ and shot into their midst. 

I must have hit one of them, for he sang out and gave 
back a step, and the rest stopped as if a little discon- 
certed. Before they had time to recover, I sent another 
ball over their heads ; and at my third shot (which went 
as wide as the second) the whole party threw down the 
yard and ran for it. 

Then I looked round again into the deck-house. The 
whole place was full of the smoke of my own firing, 
just as my ears seemed to be burst with the noise of 
the shots. But there was Alan, standing as before; 
only now his sword was running blood to the hilt, and 
himself so swelled with triumph and fallen into so fine 
an attitude, that he looked to be invincible. Right 
before him on the floor was Mr. Shuan, on his hands and 
knees; the blood was pouring from his mouth, and he 
was sinking slowly lower, with a terrible, white face; 
and just as I looked, some of those from behind caught 
hold of him by the heels and dragged him bodily out 
of the round-house. I believe he died as they were 
doing it. 
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“There's one of your Whigs for ye!" cried Alan; 
and then turning to me, he asked if I had done much 
execution. 

I told him I had winged one, and thought it was 
the captain. 

“And IVe settled two," says he. “No, there's not 
enough blo^d let ; they'll be back again. To your watch, 
David. This was but a dram before meat." 

I settled back to my place, recharging the three 
pistols I had fired, and keeping watch with both eye 
and ear. 

Our enemies were disputing not far off upon the 
deck, and that so loudly that I could hear a word or 
two above the washing of the seas. 

“It was Shuan bauchled it," I heard one say. 

And another answered him with a “Wheesht, man! 
He's paid the piper." 

After that the voices fell again into the same muttering 
as before. Only now, one person spoke most of the time, 
as though laying down a plan, and first one and then 
another answered him briefly, like men taking orders. 
By this, I made sure they were coming on again, and 
told Alan. 

“It's what we have to pray for," said he. “Unless we 
can give them a good distaste of us, and done with it, 
there'll be nae sleep for either you or me. But this time, 
mind, they'll be in earnest." 

By this, my pistols were ready, and there was nothing 
to do but listen and wait. While the brush lasted, I had 
not the time to think if I was frighted: but now, when 
all was still again, my mind ran upon nothing else. The 
thought of the sharp swords and the cold steel was 
strong in me; and presently, when I began to hear 
Bauchled. Bungled. 
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stealthy steps and a brushing of men’s clothes against 
the round-house wall, and knew they were taking their 
places in the dark, I could have found it in my mind 
to cry out aloud. 

All this was upon Alan's side; and I had begun to 
think my share of the fight was at an end, when I heard 
someone drop softly on the roof above me. *' 

Then there came a single call on the sea-pipe, and that 
was the signal. A knot of them made one rush of it, 
cutlass in hand, against the door; and at the same 
moment, the glass of the skylight was dashed in a 
thousand pieces, and a man leaped through and landed 
on the floor. Before he got his feet, I had clapped a 
pistol to his back, and might have shot him, too; only 
at the touch of him (and him alive) my whole flesh 
misgave me, and I could no more pull the trigger than 
I could have flown. 

He had dropped his cutlass as he jumped, and, when 
he felt the pistol, whipped straight round and laid hold 
of me, roaring out an oath; and at that either my courage 
came again, or I grew so much afraid as came to the 
same thing; for I gave a shriek and shot him in the 
midst of the body. He gave the most horrible, ugly 
groan and fell to the floor. The foot of a second fellow, 
whose legs were dangling through the skylight, struck 
me at the same time upon the head; and at that I 
snatched another pistol and shot this one through the 
thigh, so that he slipped through and tumbled in a lump 
on his companion's body. There was no talk of missing, 
any more than there was time to aim; I clapped the 
muzzle to the very place and fired. 

I might have stood and stared at them for long, but 
I heard Alan shout as if for help, and that brought 
me to my senses. 
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He had kept the door so long ; but one of the seamen, 
while he was engaged with others, had run in under 
his guard and caught him about the body. Alan was 
dirking him with his left hand, but the fellow clung 
like a leech. Another had broken in and had his cutlass 
raised. The door was thronged with their faces. I thought 
we were Icfet, and catching up my cutlass, fell on them 
in flank. 

But I had not time to be of help. The wrestler dropped 
at last; and Alan, leaping back to get his distance, ran 
upon the others like a bull, roaring as he went. They 
broke before him like water, turning and running, and 
falling one against another in their haste. The sword in 
his hands flashed like quicksilver into the huddle of our 
fleeing enemies; and at every flash there came the 
scream of a man hurt I was still thinking we were lost, 
when lo ! they were all gone, and Alan was driving them 
along the deck as a sheep-dog chases sheep. 

Yet he was no sooner out than he was back again, 
being as cautious as he was brave; and meanwhile the 
seamen continued running and crying out as if he was 
still behind them ; and we heard them tumble one upon 
another into the forecastle, and clap-to the hatch upon 
the top. 

The round-house was like a shambles; three were 
dead inside, another lay in his death agony across the 
threshold; and there were Alan and I victorious and 
unhurt. 

He came to up me with open arms. "Come to my 
arms!" he cried, and embraced and kissed me hard 
upon both cheeks. "David," said he, "I love you like 
a brother. And O, man," he cried in a kind of ecstasy, 
"am I no a bonny fighter?" 

Thereupon he turned to the four enemies, passed his 
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sword clean through each of them, and tumbled them 
out of doors one after the other. As he did so, he kept 
humming and singing and whistling to himself, like a 
man trying to recall an air; only what he was trying 
was to make one. AU the while, the flush was in his 
face, and his eyes were as bright as a five-year-old 
child's with a new toy. And presently he sat down upon 
the table, sword in hand; the air that he was making 
all the time began to rim a little clearer, and then 
clearer still; and then out he biurst with a great voice 
into a Gaelic song. 

I have translated it here, not in verse (of which I 
have no skill), but at least in the king's English. He 
sang it often afterwards, and the thing became popular; 
so that I have heard it, and had it explained to me, 
many's the time. 

This is the song of the sword of Alan, 

The smith made it. 

The fire set it ; 

Now it shines in the hand of Alan Breclc. 

Their eyes were many and bright. 

Swift were they to behold. 

Many the hands they guided : 

The sword was alone. 

The dun deer troop over the hill. 

They are many, the hill is one; 

The dun deer vanish. 

The hill remains. 

Come to me from the hills of heather. 

Come from the isles of the sea. 

O far-beholding eagles. 

Here is your meat. 

Now this song which he made (both words and music) 
in the hour of oiu: victory is something less than just 
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to me, who stood beside him in the tussle. Mr. Shuan 
and five more were either killed outright or thoroughly 
disabled; but of these, two fell by my hand, the two 
that came by the skylight. Four more were hurt, and 
of that number, one (and he not the least important) 
got his hurt from me. So that, altogether, I did my fair 
share botl^of the killing and the wounding, and might 
have claimed a place in Alan’s verses. But poets have 
to think upon their rhymes; and in good prose talk 
Alan always did me more than justice. 

In the meanwhile, I was innocent of any wrong 
being done me. For not only I knew no word of the 
Gaelic ; but what with the long suspense of the waiting, 
and the scurry and strain of our two spirts of fighting, 
and more than all, the horror I had of some of my own 
share in it, the thing was no sooner over than I was 
glad to stagger to a seat. There was that tightness on 
my chest that I could hardly breathe; the thought of 
the two men I had shot sat upon me like a nightmare; 
and all upon a sudden, and before I had a guess of what 
was coming, I began to sob and cry like any child. 

From Kidnapped , by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 





THE SNAKE GOD 

. . . On came the mighty Snake, 

And twined, in many a wreath, round Neolin, 

Darting aright, aleft, his sinuous neck. 

With searching eye, and lifted jaw and tongue 
Quivering, and hiss as of a heavy shower 
Upon the summer woods. The Britons stood 
Astounded at the powerful reptile s bulk, 

And that strange sight. His girth was as of man. 

But easily could he have overtopp'd 
Goliath's helmed head, or that huge King 
Of Basan, hugest of the Anakim: 

What then was human strength, if once involved 
Within those dreadful coils ? — The multitude 
Fell prone, and worshipp'd; pale Erillyab grew. 

And turn'd upon the prince a doubtful eye ; 

The Britons too were pale, albeit they h Id 
Their spears protended; and they also look'd 
On Madoc, who the while stood silently, 
Contemplating how wiseliest he might cope 
With that surpassing strength. 

Neolin. Madoc, the hero of the poem, is represented as having 
left Wales, his native land, for a land in the far West. He becomes 
the means of turning the Hoamen, under Queen Erillyab, from 
their worship of heathen gods, particularly of the Snake God, 
whose priest, and bitter enemy of Madoc, was Neolin. 

The Britons. Madoc was supposed to have returned to Wales, 
and to have persuaded a number of the Welsh to go back with 
him to America, where was the Hoamen empire, 
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But Neolin, 

Well hoping now success, when he had awed 
The general feeling thus, exclaim'd aloud. 

Blood for the God! give him the Stranger’s blood! 
Avenge him on his foes ! And then, perchance. 

Terror had urged them to some desperate deed. 

Had Madoc ponder'd more, or paused in ^t 
One moment. From the sacrificial flames 
He snatch'd a firebrand, and with fire and sword, 
Rush'd at the monster: back the monster drew 
His head upraised recoiling, and the prince 
Smote Neolin ; all circled as he was. 

And dipt in his false Deity's embrace. 

Smote he the accursed Priest ; the avenging sword 
Fell on his neck; through flesh and bone it drove 
Deep in the chest : the wretched criminal 
Totter'd, and those huge rings a moment held 
His bloody corpse upright, while Madoc struck 
The Serpent : twice he struck him, and the sword 
Glanced from the impenetrable scales; nor more 
Avail'd its thrust, though driven by that strong arm; 
For on the unyielding skin the temper'd blade 
Bent. He sprang upward then, and in the eyes 
Of the huge monster flashed the fiery brand. 
Impatient of the smoke and burning, back 
The reptile wreathed, and from his loosening clasp 
Dropt the dead Neolin, and turn'd, and fled 
To his dark den. 

The Hoamen, at that sight 
Raised a loud wonder-cry, with one accord, 

Great is the Son of Ocean, and his God 
Is mightiest ! But Erillyab silently 
Approach'd the great Deliverer; her whole frame 
Trembled with strong emotion, and she took 
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His hand, and gazed a moment earnestly, 

Having no power of speech, till with a gush 
Of tears her utterance came, and she exclaim'd. 
Blessed art thou, my brother! for the power 
Of God is in thee ! . . . and she would have kissed 
His hand in adoration ; but he cried, 

God is indeed with us, and in his name 

Will we compleat the work! . . . then to the cave 

Advanced and call’d for fire. Bring fire! quoth he; 

By his own element this spawn of hell 

Shall perish ! and he enter’d, to explore 

The cavern depths. Cadwallon follow’d him. 

Bearing in either hand a flaming brand, 

For sword or spear avail'd not. 

Far in the hill 

Cave within cave, the ample grotto pierced, 

Three chambers in the rock. Fit vestibule 
The first to that wild temple, long and low. 

Shut out the outward day. The second vault 
Had its own daylight from a central chasm 
High in the hollow; here the Image stood, 

Their rude idolatry, — a sculptured snake, . . . 

If term of art may such misshapen form 
Beseem, . . . around a human figure coil'd. 

And all begrimed with blood. The inmost cell 
Dark; and far up within its blackest depth 
They saw the serpent’s still small eye of fire. 

Not if they thinn'd the forest for their pile, 

Could they, with flame or suffocating smoke. 

Destroy him there; for through the open roof 
The clouds would pass away. They paused not 
long: 

Drive him beneath the chasm, Cadwallon cried, 
Cadwallon, Follower of Madoc. 
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And hem him in with fire, and from above 
We crush him. 

Forth they went and climb'd the hill. 
With all their people. Their united strength 
Loosen'd the rocks, and ranged them round the brink. 
Impending. With Cadwallon on the height 
Ten Britons wait ; ten with the Prince descend. 

And with a firebrand each in either hand. 

Enter the outer cave. Madoc advanced. 

And at the entrance of the inner den, 

He took his stand alone. A bow he bore. 

And arrows round whose heads dry tow was twined. 
In pine-gum dipped ; he kindled these, and shot 
The fiery shafts. Upon the scaly skin. 

As on a rock, the bone-tipped arrows fell; 

But at their bright and blazing light etfray'd, 

Out rush'd the reptile. Madoc from his path 
Retired against the side, and call'd his men, 

And in they came and circled round the Snake, 

And shaking all their flames, as with a wheel 
Of fire, they ring'd him in. From side to side 
The monster turns ! . . . where'er he turns, the flame 
Flares in his nostrils and his blinking eyes; 

Nor aught against the dreaded element 

Did that brute force avail, which could have crush'd 

Milo's young limbs, or Theban Hercules, 

Or old Manoah's mightier son, ere yet 

Shorn of his strength. They press him now, and now 

Give back, here urging, and here yielding way. 

Till right beneath the chasm they centre him. 

At once the crags are loosed, and down they fall 
Thundering. They fell like thunder, but the crash 
Of scale and bone was heard. In agony 
The Serpent writhed beneath the blow; in vain, 
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From under the incumbent load essayed 
To drag his mangled folds. One heavier stone 
Fasten'd and flatten'd him; yet still, with tail 
Ten cubits long, he lash'd the air, and foined 
From side to side, and raised his raging head 
Above the height of man, though half his length 
Lay mutilate. Who then had felt the force 
Of that wild fury, little had to him 
Buckler or corselet profited, or mail, 

Or might of human arm. The Britons shrunk 
Beyond its arc of motion ; but the Prince 
Took a long spear, and springing on the stone 
Which fix'd the monster down, provoked his rage 
Uplifts the Snake his head retorted, high 
He lifts it over Madoc, then darts down 
To seize his prey. The Prince, with foot advanced, 
Inclines his body back, and points the spear 
With sure and certain aim, then drives it up, 

Into his open jaws; two cubits deep 
It pierced, the monster forcing on the wound. 

He closed his teeth for anguish, and bit short 
The ashen hilt. But not the rage which now 
Clangs all his scales, can from its seat dislodge 
The barbed shaft : nor those contortions wild, 

Nor those convulsive shudderings, nor the throes 
Which shake his inmost entrails, as with the air 
In suffocating gulps the monster now 
Inhales his own life-blood. The Prince descends; 

He lifts another lance ; and now the Snake, 

Gasping, as if exhausted, on the ground 
Reclines his head one moment. Madoc seized 
That moment, planted in his eye the spear, 

Then setting foot upon his neck, drove down 
Through bone and brain and throat, and to the earth 
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Infixed the mortal weapon. Yet once more 
The Snake essay’d to rise; his dying strength 
Fail’d him, nor longer did those mighty folds 
Obey the moving impulse, crush’d and scotch’d. 

In every ring, through all his mangled length, 

The shrinking muscles quiver’d, than collapsed 
In death. 

Cadwallon and his comrades now 
Enter the den ; they roll away the crag 
Which held him down, pluck out the mortal spear. 
Then drag him forth to day; the force conjoin'd 
Of all the Britons difficultly drag 
His lifeless bulk. But when the Hoamen saw 
That form portentous trailing in its gore. 

The jaws which, in the morning, they had seen 
Purpled with human blood, now in their own 
Blackening, — aknee they fell before the Prince, 

And in adoring admiration raised 

Their hands with one accord, and all in fear 

Worshipped the mighty Deicide. But he. 

Recoiling from those sinful honours, cried. 

Drag out the Idol now, and heap the fire. 

That all may be consumed ! 

Forthwith they heap’d 
The sacrificial fire, and on the pile 
The Serpent and the Image and the corpse 
Of Neolin were laid; with prompt supply 
They feed the raging flames, hour after hour. 

Till now the black and nauseous smoke is spent, 

And mingled with the ruins of the pile. 

The undistinguish able ashes lay. 

Go! cried Prince Madoc, cast them in the stream. 

And scatter them upon the winds, that so 
No relic of this foul idolatry 
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Pollute the land. To-morrow meet me here, 

Hoamen, and I will purify yon den 
Of your abominations. Come ye here 
With humble hearts : for ye, too, in the sight 
Of the Great Spirit, the Beloved One, 

Must be made pure, and cleansed from your offence, 
And take* upon yourselves his holy law. 

From Madoc in Aztlan, by Robert Southey, 


GERARD AND THE BEAR 

One day, being in a forest a few leagues from Diisseldorf, 
as Gerard was walking like one in a dream, thinking of 
Margaret, and scarce seeing the road he trode, his com- 
panion laid a hand on his shoulder, and strung his 
crossbow with glittering eye. ''HushT' said he in a low 
whisper that startled Gerard more than thunder. Gerard 
grasped his axe tight, and shook a little. He heard a 
rustling in the wood hard by, and at the same moment 
Denys sprang into the wood, and his crossbow went to 
his shoulder even as he jumped. Twang! went the metal 
string; and after an instant's suspense he roared, “Run 
forward, guard the road, he is hit I he is hit I " 

Gerard darted forward, and as he ran a young bear 
burst out of the wood right upon him. Finding itself 
intercepted, it went up on its hind-legs with a snarl, and, 
though not half -grown, opened formidable jaws and long 
claws. Gerard in a fury of excitement and agitation flung 
himself on it, and delivered a tremendous blow on its 
nose with his axe, and the creature staggered; another, 
and it lay grovelling with Gerard hacking it. 
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''Hallo! stop! you are mad to spoil the meat.” 

"I took it for a robber,” said Gerard, panting. "I 
mean I had made ready for a robber, so I could not hold 
my hand.” 

''Ay, these chattering travellers have stuffed your 
head full of thieves and assassins. They have not got a 
real live robber in their whole nation. Na^, 111 carry 
the beast. Bear thou my crossbow.” 

''We will carry it by turns, then,” said Gerard, ''for 
lis a heavy load. Poor thing ! how its blood drips ! Why 
did we slay it ? ” 

"For supper, and the reward the bailie of the next 
town shall give us.” 

''And for that it must die, when it had but just begun 
to live; and perchance it hath a mother that will miss 
it sore this night, and loves it as ours love us; more 
than mine does me.” 

"What, know you not that his mother was caught in 
a pitfall last month, and her skin is now at the tanner’s? 
and his father was stuck full of clothyard shafts t’other 
day, and died like Julius Caesar, with his hands folded 
on his bosom, and a dead dog in each of them ? ” 

But Gerard would not view it jestingly. "Why, then,” 
said he, ''we have killed one of God’s creatures that 
was all alone in the world — as I am this day, in this 
strange land.” 

"You young milksop,” roared Denys, "these things 
must not be looked at so, or not another bow would be 
drawn nor quarrel fly in forest nor battlefield. Why, one 
of your kidney consorting with a troop of pikemen 
should turn them to a row of milkpails. It is ended. To 
Rome thou goest not alone, for never wouldst thou 
reach the Alps in a whole skin. I take thee to Remire- 
mont, my native place, and there I marry thee to my 
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young sister, she is blooming as a peach. Thou shakest 
thy head? Ah, I forgot; thou lovest elsewhere, and art 
a one-woman man, a creature to me scarce conceivable. 
Well, then, I shall find thee not a wife, nor a leman, but 
a friend, some honest Burgundian, who shall go with thee 
as far as Lyons; and much I doubt that honest fellow 
will be myself, into whose liquor thou hast dropped 
sundry powders to make me love thee, for erst I endured 
not doves in doublet and hose. From Lyons, I say, I can 
trust thee by ship to Italy, which being by all accounts 
the very stronghold of milksops, thou wilt there be safe. 
They will hear thy words, and make thee their duke in 
a twinkling." 

Gerard sighed. 'Hn sooth, I love not to think of this 
Dusseldorf, where we are to part company, good friend." 

They walked silently, each thinking of the separation 
at hand. The thought checked trifling conversation, and 
at these moments it is a relief to do something, however 
insignificant. Gerard asked Denys to lend him a bolt. 

have often shot with a long bow, but never with 
one of these!" 

"Draw thy knife and cut this one out of the cub," 
said Denys slyly. 

"Nay, nay, I want a clean one." 

Denys gave him three out of his quiver. 

Gerard strung the bow, and levelled it at a bough 
that had fallen into the road at some distance. The 
power of the instrument surprised him. The short but 
thick steel bow jarred him to the very heel as it went 
off, and the swift steel shaft was invisible in its 
passage: only the dead leaves, with which November 
had carpeted the narrow road, flew about on the 
other side of the bough. 

Leman, A lover. 
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"Ye aimed a thought too high," said Denys. 

"What a deadly thing! No wonder it is driving out 
the long-bow, to Martin’s much discontent." 

"Ay, lad," said Denys triumphantly, "it gains ground 
every day, in spite of their laws and their proclamations 
to keep up the yewen bow, because, forsooth, their 
grandsires shot with it, knowing no better*. You see, 
Gerard, war is not pastime. Men will shoot at their 
enemies with the hittingest arm and the killingest, not 
with the longest and missingest." 

"Then these new engines I hear of will put both bows 
down, for these, with a pinch of black dust, and a leaden 
ball, and a child’s finger, shall slay you Mars and 
Goliath, and the Seven Champions." 

"Pooh! pooh!" said Denys warmly; "petrone nor 
harquebuss shall ever put down Sir Arbalest. Why, we 
can shoot ten times while they are putting their charcoal 
and their lead into their leathern smoke belchers, and 
then kindling their matches. All that is too fumbling for 
the field of battle. There a soldier’s weapon needs be 
aye ready, like his heart." 

Gerard did not answer, for his ear was attracted by 
a sound behind them. It was a peculiar sound, too, like 
something heavy, but not hard, rushing softly over the 
dead leaves. He turned round with some little curiosity. 
A colossal creature was coming down the road at about 
sixty paces' distance. 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at first, but 
the next moment he turned ashy pale. 

Seven Champions of Christendom. The name given to the 
seven national saints — of England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Spain and Italy — i.e. SS. George, Andrew, Patrick, 
David, Dennis, James and Anthony. 

Harquebus. Portable gnn supported on a tripod by a hook or 
on a forked rest. 
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"Denys!'' he cried. "O God! Denys 1^^ 

Denys whirled round. 

It was a bear as big as a cart-horse. 

It was tearing along with its huge head down, running 
on a hot scent. 

The very moment he saw it Denys said in a sickening 
whisper, — ','The Cub!" 

Oh! the concentrated horror of that one word, whis- 
pered hoarsely with dilating ej^es! For in that syllable 
it all flashed upon them both like a sudden stroke of 
lightning in the dark — the bloody trail, the murdered 
cub, the mother upon them, and it. Death. 

All this in a moment of time. The next, she saw them. 
Huge as she was, she seemed to double herself (it was 
her long hair bristling with rage). She raised her head 
big as a bulks, her swine-shaped jaws opened wide at 
them, her eyes turned to blood and flame, and she 
rushed upon them, scattering the leaves about her like 
a whirlwind as she came. 

"Shoot! " screamed Denys: but Gerard stood shaking 
from head to foot, useless. 

"Shoot, man! ten thousand devils, shoot! Too late! 
Tree! tree!" And he dropped the cub, pushed Gerard 
across the road, and flew to the first tree knd climbed 
it, Gerard the same on his side; and as they fled, both 
men uttered inhuman howls like savage creatures grazed 
by death. 

With all their speed, one or other would have been 
torn to fragments at the foot of his tree; but the bear 
stopped a moment at the cub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those she was 
hunting, she smelt it all round, and found — how, her 
Creator only knows — that it was dead, quite dead. She 
gave a yell such as neither of the hunted ones had ever 
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heard, nor dreamed to be in nature, and flew after 
Denys. vShe reared and struck at him as he climbed. 
He was just out of reach. 

Instantly she seized the tree, and with her huge teeth 
tore a great piece out of it with a crash. Then she reared 
again, dug her claws deep into the bark, and began to 
mount it slowly, but as surely as a monkey. * 

Denys's evil star had led him to a dead tree, a mere 
shaft, and of no very great height. He climbed faster 
than his pursuer, and was soon at the top. He looked 
this way and that for some bough of another tree to 
spring to. There was none; and if he jumped down, he 
knew the bear would be upon him ere he could recover 
the fall, and make short work of him. Moreover, Denys 
was little used to turning his back on danger, and his 
blood was rising at being hunted. He turned to bay. 

‘'My hour is come," thought he. “Let me meet death 
like a man." He kneeled down and grasped a small 
shoot to steady himself, drew his long knife and, 
clenching his teeth, prepared to job the huge brute 
as soon as it should mount within reach. 

Of this combat the result was not doubtful. 

The monster's head and neck were scarce vulnerable 
for bone and masses of hair. The man was going to 
sting the bear, and the bear to crack the man like a nut. 

Gerard's heart was better than his nerves. He saw 
his friend's mortal danger, and passed at once from 
fear to blindish rage. He slipped down his tree in a 
moment, caught up the crossbow, which he had dropped 
in the road, and running furiously up, sent a bolt into 
the bear's body with a loud shout. The bear gave a 
snarl of rage and pain, and turned its head irresolutely. 

“Keep aloof! " cried Denys, “or you are a dead man." 

“I care not." And in a moment he had another bolt 
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ready, and shot it fiercely into the bear, screaming, 
'‘Take that! take that!" 

Denys poured a volley of oaths down at him. "Get 
away, idiot 1 " 

He was right. The bear, finding so formidable and 
noisy a foe behind him, slipped growling down the tree, 
rending doep fxirrows in it as she slipped. Gerard ran 
back to his tree and climbed it swiftly. But while his 
legs were dangling some eight feet from the ground, the 
bear came rearing, and struck with her fore-paw, and out 
flew a piece of bloody cloth from Gerard's hose. He 
climbed, and climbed; and presently he heard, as it 
were in the air, a voice say "Go out on the bough!" 
He looked, and there was a long massive branch before 
him, shooting upwards at a slight angle. He threw his 
body across it, and by a series of convulsive efforts 
worked up it to the end. 

Then he looked round panting. 

The bear was mounting the tree on the other side. 
He heard her claws scrape, and saw her bulge on both 
sides of the massive tree. Her eye not being very quick, 
she reached the fork and passed it, mounting the main 
stem. Gerard drew breath more freely. The bear either 
heard him, or found by scent she was wrong. She paused. 
Presently she caught sight of him. She eyed him 
steadily, then quietly descended to the fork. 

Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw and 
tried the bough. It was a stiff oak branch, sound as 
iron. Instinct taught the creature this. It crawled 
carefully out on the bough, growling savagely as it came. 

Gerard looked wildly down. He was forty feet from the 
ground. Death below. Death moving slow but sure on him 
in a still more horrible form. His hair bristled. The sweat 
poured from him. He sat helpless, fascinated, tongue-tied. 
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As the fearful monster crawled growling towards him, 
incongruous thoughts coursed through his mind. Mar- 
garet — the Vulgate where it speaks of the rage of a 
she-bear robbed of her whelps — Rome — eternity. 

The bear crawled on. And now the stupor of death 
fell on the doomed man; he saw the open jaws and 
bloodshot eyes coming, but in a mist. ' 

As in a mist he heard a twang. He glanced down. 
Denys, white and silent as death, was shooting up at 
the bear. The bear snarled at the twang, but crawled 
on. Again the crossbow twanged, and the bear snarled 
and came nearer. Again the crossbow twanged, and the 
next moment the bear was close upon Gerard, where he 
sat, with hair standing stiff on end, and eyes starting 
from their sockets, palsied. The bear opened her jaws 
like a grave, and hot blood spouted from them upon 
Gerard as from a pmnp. The bough rocked. The wounded 
monster was reeling; it clung, it stuck its sickles of claws 
deep into the wood; it toppled, its claws held firm, but 
its body rolled off, and the sudden shock to the branch 
shook Gerard forward on his stomach with his face upon 
one of the bear’s straining paws. At this, by a convulsive 
effort, she raised her head up, up, till he felt her hot 
fetid breath. Then huge teeth snapped together loudly 
close below him in the air, with a last effort of baffled 
hate. The ponderous carcass rent the claws out of the 
bough, then pounded the earth with a tremendous 
thump. There was a shout of triumph below, and the 
very next instant a cry of dismay; for Gerard had 
swooned, and without an attempt to save himself, rolled 
headlong from the perilous height. 

From The Cloister and the Hearth, 
by Charles Reade. 
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That night, in the mid-watch, when the old man — as 
his wont at intervals — stepped forth from the scuttle in 
which he leaned, and went to his pivot-hole, he suddenly 
thrust out his face fiercely, snuffing up the sea air as a 
sagacious ship's dog will, in drawing nigh to some 
barbarous isle. He declared that a whale must be near. 
Soon that peculiar odour, sometimes to a great distance 
given forth by the living Sperm Whale, was palpable 
to all the watch; nor was any mariner surprised when, 
after inspecting the compass, and then the dog-vane, 
and then ascertaining the precise bearing of the odour 
as nearly as possible, Ahab rapidly ordered the ship's 
course to be slightly altered, and the sail to be 
shortened. 

The acute policy dictating these movements was 
sufficiently vindicated at daybreak by the sight of a 
long sleek on the sea directly and lengthwise ahead, 
smooth as oil, and resembling in the pleated watery 
wrinkles bordering it, the polished metallic-like marks 
of some swift tide-rip, at the mouth of a deep, rapid 
stream. 

''Man the mastheads! Call all hands!" 

Thundering with the butts of three clubbed hand- 

Pivot-hole. Ahab, captain of the Pequod, lost a leg in a previous 
encounter with Moby Dick, the White Whale. He then had 
made an ivory leg, “fashioned from the polished bpne of a 
sperm-whale's jaw." This he was accustomed to thrust into a 
hole bored into the plank of the quarter-deck (vide ch. 27). It 
was the loss of this leg which caused him to pursue Moby Dick 
with such inveteracy as finally to bring about the loss of all 
hands, save only the narrator of this, the great epic of whaling. 
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spikes on the forecastle deck, Daggoo roused the sleepers 
with such judgment claps that they seemed to exhale 
from the scuttle, so instantaneously did they appear 
with their clothes in their hands. 

‘*What d'ye see?" cried Ahab, flattening his face to 
the sky. 

“Nothing, nothing, sir!" was the sound hailing down 
in reply. 

“T 'gallant-sails! stunsails alow and aloft, and on 
both sides!" 

All sail being set, he now cast loose the life-line, 
reserved for swaying him to the mainroyal masthead; 
and in a few moments they were hoisting him thither, 
when, while but two-thirds of the way aloft, and while 
peering ahead through the horizontal vacancy between 
the maintopsail and top-gallant-sail, he raised a gull-like 
cry in the air, “There she blows! — there she blows! A 
hump like a snowball! It is Moby Dick! " 

Fired by the cry which seemed simultaneously taken 
up by the three lookouts, the men on deck rushed to the 
rigging to behold the famous whale they had so long 
been pursuing. Ahab had now gained his final perch, 
some feet above the other lookouts, Tashtego standing 
just beneath him on the cap of the top-gallant-mast, so 
that the Indian's head was almost on a level with 
Ahab's heel. From this height the whale was now seen 
some mile or so ahead, at every roll of the sea revealing 
his high sparkling hump, and regularly jetting his silent 
spout into the air. To the credulous mariners it seemed 
the same silent spout they had so long ago beheld in 
the moonlit Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

“And did none of ye see it before?" cried Ahab, 
hailing the perched men all around him. 

Daggoo. One of the harpooners. 
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“I saw him almost that same instant, sir, that 
Captain Ahab did, and I cried out,” said Tashtego. 

“Not the same instant; not the same — no, the 
doubloon is mine. Fate reserved the doubloon for me. 
1 only; none of ye could have raised the White Whale 
first. There she blows! there she blows! — there she 
blows! Ther^e again! — there again!” he cried, in long- 
drawn, lingering, methodic tones, attuned to the 
gradual prolongings of the whale's visible jets. “He's 
going to sound! In stunsails! Down top-gallant-sails! 
Stand by three boats. Mr. Starbuck, remember, stay 
on board, and keep the ship. Helm there! Luff, luff a 
point! So; steady, man, steady! There go flukes! No, 
no; only black water! All ready the boats there? Stand 
by, stand by! Lower me, Mr. Starbuck; lower, lower, — 
quick, quicker!” and he slid through the air to 
the deck. 

“He is heading straight to leeward, sir,” cried Stubb; 
“right away from us; cannot have seen the ship yet.” 

“Be dumb, man! Stand by the braces! Hard down 
the helm! — brace up! Shiver her! — ^shiver her! So; well 
that ! Boats, boats ! ” 

Soon all the boats but Starbuck's were dropped; all 
the boat-sails set — all the paddles plying; with rippling 
swiftness, shooting to leeward; and Ahab heading the 
onset. A pale, death-glimmer lit up Fedallah's sunken 
eyes; a hideous motion gnawed his mouth. 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their light prows sped 
through the sea; but only slowly they neared the foe. 
As they neared him, the ocean grew still more smooth; 

Tashtego, A harpooner. 

**The doubloon ts mine.” Ahab had nailed a doubloon to the 
mast earlier as a reward for the first to raise the White Whale. 

Mr. Starbuck. The first mate. 
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seemed drawing a carpet over its waves; seemed a 
noon-meadow, so serenely it spread. At length the 
breathless hunter came so nigh his seemingly unsus- 
pecting prey, that his entire dazzling hump was dis- 
tinctly visible, sliding along the sea as if an isolated 
thing, and continually set in a revolving ring of finest, 
fleecy, greenish foam. He saw the vast involved wrinkles 
of the slightly projecting head beyond. I^efore it, far 
out on the soft Turkish -rugged waters, went the glisten- 
ing white shadow from his broad, milky forehead, a 
musical rippling playfully accompanying the shade; 
and behind, the blue waters interchangeably flowed 
over into the moving valley of his steady wake; and on 
either hand bright bubbles arose and danced by his side. 
But these were broken again by the light toes of hundreds 
of gay fowl softly feathering the sea, alternate with 
their fitful flight; and like to some flagstaff rising from 
the painted hull of an argosy, the tall but shattered 
pole of a recent lance projected from the white whale's 
back; and at intervals one of the cloud of soft-toed 
fowls hovering, and to and fro skimming like a canopy 
over the fish, silently perched and rocked on this pole, 
the long tail feathers streaming like pennons. 

On each soft side — coincident with the parted swell, 
that but once laving him, then flowed so wide away — 
on each bright side, the whale shed off enticings. No 
wonder there had been some among the hunters who, 
namelessly transported and allured by all this serenity, 
had ventured to assail it; but had fatally found that 
quietude but the vesture of tornadoes. Yet calm, enticing 
calm, oh, whale! thou glidest on, to all who for the first 
time eye thee, no matter how many in that same way 
thou may'st have bejuggled and destroyed before. 

And thus, through the serene tranquillities of the 
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tropical sea, among waves whose hand-clappings were 
suspended by exceeding rapture, Moby Dick moved on, 
still withholding from sight the full terrors of his sub- 
merged trunk, entirely hiding the wretched hideousness 
of his jaw. But soon the fore-part of him slowly rose 
from the water; for an instant his whole marbleised 
body formed a high arch, like Virginia's Natural Bridge, 
and warningly waving his bannered flukes in the air, 
the grand god revealed himself, sounded, and went out 
of sight. Hoveringly halting, and dipping on the wing, 
the white sea-fowls longingly lingered over the agitated 
pool that he left. 

With oars apeak, and paddles down, the sheets of 
their sails adrift, the three boats now stilly floated, 
awaiting Moby Dick s reappearance. 

‘*An hour," said Ahab, standing, rooted in his boat's 
stern, and he gazed beyond the whale's place, towards 
the dim blue spaces and wide wooing vacancies to 
leeward. It was only an instant; for again his eyes 
seemed whirling round in his head as he swept the 
watery circle. The breeze now freshened; the sea began 
to swell. 

‘‘The birds! — the birds!" cried Tashtego. 

In long Indian file, as when herons take wing, the 
white birds were now all flying towards Ahab's boat; 
and when within a few yairds began fluttering over the 
water there, wheeling round and round, with joyous, 
expectant cries. Their vision was keener than man's; 
Ahab could discover no sign in the sea. But suddenly, 
as he peered down and down into its depths, he pro- 
foundly saw a white living spot no bigger than a white 
weasel, with wonderful celerity uprising, and magnifying 
as it rose, till it turned, and then there were plainly 
revealed two long crooked rows of white, glistening 
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teeth, floating up from the undiscoverable bottom. It 
was Moby Dick’s open mouth and scrolled jaw; his 
vast, shadowed bulk still half blending with the blue 
of the sea. The glittering mouth yawned beneath the 
boat like an open-doored marble tomb; and giving one 
sidelong sweep with his steering oar, Ahab whirled the 
craft aside from this tremendous appantion. Then, 
calling upon Fedallah to change places with him, went 
forward to the bows, and seizing Perth’s harpoon, com- 
manded his crew to grasp their oars and stand by 
to stem. 

Now, by reason of this timely spinning round the boat 
upon its axis, its bow, by anticipation, was made to 
face the whale’s head while yet under water. But, as if 
perceiving this stratagem, Moby Dick, with that mali- 
cious intelligence ascribed to him, sidelingly transplanted 
himself, as it were, in an instant, shooting his plaited 
head lengthwise beneath the boat. 

Through and through; through every plank and each 
rib, it thrilled for am instant, the whale obliquely lying 
on his back, in the manner of a biting shark, slowly and 
feelingly taking its bows full within his mouth, so that 
the long, narrow, scrolled lower jaw curled high up into 
the open air, and one of the teeth caught in a rowlock. 
The bluish pearl-white of the inside of the jaw was 
within six inches of Ahab’s head, and reached higher 
than that. In this attitude the White Whale now shook 
the slight cedar as a mildly cruel cat her mouse. With 
unastonished eyes Fedeillah gazed, and crossed his arms; 
but the tiger-yellow crew were tumbling over each 
other’s heads to gain the uttermost stem. 

And now, while both elaistic gunwales were springing 

Fedallah. The harpooner of a boat Ahab had reserved for the 
chase of Moby Dick. 
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in and out, as the whale dallied with the doomed craft 
in this devilish way; and from his body being submerged 
beneath the boat, he could not be darted at from the 
bows, for the bows were almost inside of him, as it were; 
and while the other boats involuntarily paused, as before 
a quick crisis impossible to withstand, then it was that 
monomaniac Ahab, furious with this tantalising vicinity 
of his foe, which placed him all alive and helpless in the 
very jaws he hated; frenzied with all this, he seized the 
long bone with his naked hands, and wildly strove to 
wrench it from its gripe. As now he thus vainly strove, 
the jaw slipped from him; the frail gunwales bent in, 
collapsed, and snapped, as both jaws, like an enormous 
shears, sliding further aft, bit the craft completely in 
twain, and locked themselves fast again in the sea, 
midway between the two floating wrecks. These floated 
aside, the broken ends drooping, the crew at the stern- 
wreck clinging to the gunwales, and striving to hold 
fast to the oars to lash them across. 

At that preluding moment, ere the boat was yet 
snapped, Ahab, the first to perceive the whale's intent, 
by the crafty upraising of his head, a movement that 
loosed his hold for the time; at that moment his hand 
had made one final effort to push the boat out of the 
bite. But only slipping further into the whale's mouth, 
and tilting over sideways as it slipped, the boat had 
shaken off his hold on the jaw; spilled him out of it, as 
he leaned to the push; and so he fell flat-faced upon 
the sea. 

Ripplingly withdrawing from his prey, Moby Dick 
now lay at a little distance, vertically thrusting his 
oblong white head up and down in the billows; and at 
the same time slowly revolving his whole spindled body; 
so that when his vast wrinkled forehead rose — some 
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twenty or more feet out of the water^ — the now rising 
swells, with all their confluent waves, dazzling broke 
against it; vindictively tossing their shivered spray 
still higher into the air. So, in a gale, the but half- 
baffled Channel billows only recoil from the base of 
the Eddystone, triumphantly to overleap its summit 
with their scud. i 

But soon resuming his horizontal attitude, Moby 
Dick swam swiftly round and round the wrecked crew; 
sideways churning the water in his vengeful wake, as 
if lashing himself up to still another and more deadly 
assault. The sight of the splintered boat seemed to 
madden him, as the blood of grapes and mulberries cast 
before Antiochus's elephants in the book of Maccabees. 
Meanwhile Ahab, half smothered in the foam of the 
whale’s insolent tail, and too much of a cripple to swim, 
— though he could still keep afloat, even in the heart 
of such a whirlpool as that; helpless Ahab’s head was 
seen, like a tossed bubble which the least chance shock 
might burst. From the boat’s fragmentary stem, 
Fedallah incuriously and mildly eyed him; the clinging 
crew, at the other drifting end, could not succour him; 
more than enough was it for them to look to themselves. 
For so revolvingly appalling was the White Whale’s 
aspect, and so planetarily swift the ever-contracting 
circles he made, that he seemed horizontally swooping 
upon them. And though the other boats, unharmed, still 
hovered hard by, still they dared not pull into the eddy 
to strike, lest that should be the signal for the instant 
Higher into the air. This motion is peculiar to the sperm whale. 
It receives its designation (pitchpohng) from its being likened to 
that preliminary up-and-down poise of the whale-lance in the 
exercise called pitchpoling. By this motion the whale must 
best and most comprehensively view whatever objects may be 
encirchng him. 
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destruction of the jeopardised castaways, Ahab and all; 
nor in that case could they themselves hope to escape. 
With straining eyes, then, they remained on the outer 
edge of the direful zone, whose centre had now become 
the old man's head. 

Meantime, from the beginning all this had been 
descried fro^n the ship's mastheads; and squaring her 
yards, she had borne down upon the scene; and was 
now so nigh, that Ahab in the water hailed her; — “Sail 
on the" — but that moment a breaking sea dashed on 
him from Moby Dick, and whelmed him for the time. 
But struggling out of it again, and chancing to rise on 
a towering crest, he shouted, — “Sail on the whale! — 
Drive him off! " 

The Pequod*s prows were pointed; and breaking up 
the charmed circle, she effectually parted the White 
Whale from his victim. As he sullenly swam off, the 
boats flew to the rescue. 

Dragged into Stubb's boat with bloodshot, blinded 
eyes, the white brine caking in his wrinkles; the long 
tension of Ahab's bodily strength did crack, and help- 
lessly he yielded to his body's doom: for a time, l)dng 
all crushed in the bottom of Stubb's boat, like one 
trodden under foot of herds of elephants. Far inland, 
nameless wails came from him, as desolate sounds 
from out ravines. 

But this intensity of his physical prostration did but 
so much the more abbreviate it. In an instant's compass, 
great hearts sometimes condense to one deep pang, the 
sum-total of those shallow pains kindly diffused through 
feebler men's whole lives. And so, such hearts, though 
summary in each one suffering; still, if the gods decree 
it, in their lifetime aggregate a whole age of woe, wholly 
Stubb. The second mate. 
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made up of instantaneous intensities; for even in their 
pointless centres, those noble natures contain the entire 
circumferences of inferior souls. 

*'The harpoon,'' said Ahab, half-way rising, and 
draggingly leaning on one bended arm — '*is it safe?" 

"Aye, sir, for it was not darted; this is it," said Stubb, 
showing it. • 

"Lay it before me; — any missing men? " 

"One, two, three, four, five; — there were five oars, 
sir, and here are five men." 

"That's good. — Help me, man; I wish to stand. So, 
so, I see him! there! there! going to leeward still; what 
a leaping spout! — Hands off from me! The eternal sap 
runs up in Ahab's bones again! Set the sail; out oars; 
the helm!" 

It is often the case that when a boat is stove, its crew, 
being picked up by another boat, help to work that 
second boat; and the chase is thus continued with 
what is called double-banked oars. It was thus now. But 
the added power of the boat did not equal the added 
power of the whale, for he seemed to have treble-banked 
his every fin; swimming with a velocity which plainly 
showed that if now, under these circumstances, pushed 
on, the chase would prove an indefinitely prolonged, if 
not a hopeless one; nor could any crew endure, for so 
long a period, such an unintermitted, intense straining 
at the oar; a thing barely tolerable only in some one 
brief vicissitude. The ship itself, then, as it sometimes 
happens, offered the most promising intermediate means 
of overtaking the chase. Accordingly, the boats now 
made for her, and were soon swayed up to their cranes 
- — ^the two parts of the wrecked boat having been 
previously secured by her — and then hoisting everything 
to her side, and stacking her canvas high up, and side- 
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ways outstretching it with stunsails, like the double 
jointed wings of an albatross; the Pequoi bore down in 
the leeward wake of Moby Dick. At the well-known, 
methodic intervals, the whale’s glittering spout was 
regularly announced from the manned mastheads; and 
when he would be reported as just gone down, Ahab 
would take the time, and then pacing the deck, binnacle- 
watch in hand, so soon as the last second of the allotted 
hour expired, his voice was heard. — Whose is the 
doubloon now? D'ye see him?" and if the reply was, 
“No, sir!" straightway he commanded them to lift 
him to his perch. In this way the day wore on; Ahab, 
now aloft and motionless; anon, unrestingly pacing 
the planks. 

As he was thus walking, uttering no sound, except 
to hail the men aloft, or to bid them hoist a sail still 
higher, or to spread one to a still greater breadth — thus 
to and fro pacing, beneath his slouched hat, at every 
turn he passed his own wrecked boat, which had been 
dropped upon the quarter-deck, and lay there reversed: 
broken bow to shattered stern. At last he paused before 
it; and as in an already over-clouded sky fresh troops 
of clouds will sometimes sail across, so over the old 
man's face there now stole some such added gloom 
as this. 

Stubb saw him pause; and perhaps intending, not 
vainly, though, to evince his own unabated fortitude, 
and thus keep up a valiant place in his captain's mind, 
he advanced, and eyeing the wreck exclaimed — “The 
thistle the ass refused; it pricked his mouth too keenly, 
sir; ha! ha!" 

“What soulless thing is this that laughs before a 
wreck ? Man, man ! did I not know thee brave as fearless 
fire (and as mechanical) I could swear thou wert a 

H 
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poltroon. Groan nor laugh should be heard before 
a wreck.'* 

‘‘Aye, sir," said Starbuck, drawing near, '‘'tis a 
solemn sight; an omen, and an ill one." 

“Omen.^ omen? — the dictionary! If the gods think 
to speak outright to man, they will honourably speak 
outright; not shake their heads, and give an old wife's 
darkling hint. — Begone! Ye two are the opposite poles 
of one thing; Starbuck is Stubb reversed, and Stubb 
is Starbuck; and ye two are all mankind; and Ahab 
stands alone among the millions of the peopled earth, 
nor gods nor men his neighbours! Cold, cold — I 
shiver! — How now? Aloft there! D'ye see him? Sing 
out for every spout, though he spout ten times a 
second! " 

The day was nearly done; only the hem of his golden 
robe was rustling. Soon, it was almost dark, but the 
look-out men still remained unset. 

“Can't see the spout now, sir; — too dark" — cried a 
voice from the air. 

“How heading when last seen? " 

“As before, sir, — ^straight to leeward." 

“Good! he will travel slower now 'tis night. Down 
royals and top-gallant stunsails, Mr. Starbuck. We must 
not run over him before morning; he's making a passage 
now, and may heave-to a while. Helm there! keep her 
full before the wind! — Aloft! come down! — Mr. Stubb, 
send a fresh hand to the foremast head, and see it manned 
till morning." — ^Then advancing towards the doubloon 
in the mainmast — “ Men, this gold is mine, for I earned 
it; but I shall let it abide here till the White Whale is 
dead; and then, whosoever of ye first raises him, upon 
the day he shaJl be killed, this gold is that man's; and 
if on that day I shall again raise him, then, ten times 
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its sum shall be divided among all of ye ! Away now ! — 
the deck is thine, sir/' 

And so saying, he placed himself half-way within the 
scuttle, and slouching his hat, stood there till dawn, 
except when at intervals rousing himself to see how 
the night wore on. 

* From Moby Dick, by Herman Melville. 





THE GAME OF OMBRE 

Close by those meads, for ever crown'd with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey. 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Hither the Heroes and the Nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk th' instructive hours they past, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 

The Game of Ombre, The poem is based on an actual incident — 
the cutting off by Lord Petre of a lock of hair from the head of 
Miss Arabella Fermor. To placate both parties, somewhat 
strained relations having ensued. Pope wrote this charming poem. 

Pope's treatment, however, matters more to us than the origin 
of the poem. Trifles light as air are given a mock significance 
equivalent to that of the momentous issues in the Iliad, and 
the whole makes a burlesque — ^the finest of its kind — of the 
Homeric epic. 

As gods and goddesses play so large a part in epic poetry. Pope 
introduces in their stead a band of Sylphs, led by Ariel, whose 
work it is to protect the fair heroine at all times. 

The game of Ombre introduced gives the heroine, Belinda, a 
short-lived triumph, for disaster comes to her almost at once 
(i.e. the loss of her lock). This game with Quadrille was very 
popular in the eighteenth century. It is probably of Spanish origin. 
Hampton, Hampton Court. 
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One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray; 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine; 

The merchant from th' Exchange returns in peace. 
And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 

Bums to encounter two adventurous knights. 

At Ombre singly to decide their doom, 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join. 
Each band the number of the sacred Nine. 

Soon as she spreads her hand, th' aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card: 

First Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 

Then each according to the rank they bore; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold four Kings in majesty revered. 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard; 

And four fair Queens, whose hands sustain a flower 
Th' expressive emblem of their softer power; 

Four Knaves, in garbs succinct, a trusty band. 

Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 
And party-colour'd troops, a shining train. 

Sacred Nine. The nine Muses. 

A erial guard. Vide note above. 

In garb succinct. Girded about; “tucked up." 
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Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care; 

Let Spades be trumps ! she said, and trumps they were 
Now move to war her sable Matadores, 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 

Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! 

Led off twQ captive trumps, and swept the board. 

As many more Manillio forced to yield, 

And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 

Him Basto follow'd, but his fate more hard 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in years. 

The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal'd; 

The rest his many-coloured robe conceal’d. 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 

Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

Ev'n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'erthrew. 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of Loo, 

Sad chance of war 1 now destitute of aid, 

Falls undistinguish'd by the victor Spade. 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 

Now to the Baron Fate inclines the field. 

His warlike amazon her host invades, 

Th' imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 

The Club's black tyrant first her victim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien and barb'rous pride: 

What boots the regal circle on his head. 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread; 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe. 

And of all monarchs only grasps the globe ? 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 

Th' embroider'd King who shows but half his face, 
Mighty Pam, The knave of clubs. 
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And his refulgent Queen, with powers combin'd, 

Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen. 

With throngs promiscuous strew the level green. 

Thus when dispers’d a routed army runs. 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable sons. 

With like confusion diff’rent nations fly. 

Of various habit, and of various dye; 

The pierced battalions disunited fall 

In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts. 

And wins (oh shameful chance !) the Queen of Hearts. 
At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o'er all her look; 

She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill. 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 

And now (as oft in some distemper’d state) 

On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate! 

An Ace of Hearts steps forth : the King unseen 
Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn'd his captive Queen. 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace. 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

The nymph, exulting, fills with shouts the sky; 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

Oh thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate, 

Too soon dejected, and too soon elate: 

Sudden these honours shall be snatch'd away. 

And curs’d for ever this victorious day. 

For lo! the board with cups and spoons is crown’d. 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round; 

On shining altars of japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 

Refulgent Queen. Queen, glitteringly arrayed. 

Codille. A term in Quadrille; the pool. 
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From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

While Cliina's earth receives the smoking tide. 

At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Straight hover round the Fair her airy band; 

Some, as she sipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd. 

Some o't^r her lap their careful plumes display'd. 
Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 

Coffee (which makes the politician wise. 

And see thro' all things with his half-shut eyes) 

Sent up in vapours to the Baron's brain 
New stratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 

Ah, cease, rash youth ! desist ere 'tis too late. 

Fear the just Gods, and think of Scylla's fate! 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air. 

She dearly pays for Nisus' injured hair! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill 1 
Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg'd weapon from her shining case: 

So ladies in romance assist their knight. 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

He takes the gift with rev'rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers' ends ; 

This just behind Belinda's neck he spread. 

As o'er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
Swift to the Lock a thousand sprites repair; 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear; 
Thrice she look'd back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin's thought: 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclin'd. 

He watch'd th' ideas rising in her mind, 

* H 
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Sudden he view'd, in spite of all her art. 

An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 

Amaz'd, confused, he found his power expired. 
Resign'd to fate, and with a sigh retired. 

The Peer now spreads the glitt'ring forfex wide, 

T' inclose the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 

Ev'n then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed; 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain 
(But airy substance soon unites again). 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 

Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend th' affrighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heav’n are cast, 

When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their last; 
Or when rich China vessels, fall’n from high, 

In glitt'ring dust and painted fragments lie! 

"Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine," 

The Victor cried, "the glorious prize is mine!" 

From The Rape of the Lock, by Alexander Pope, 
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The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter. 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 

We met a host, and quelled it; 

We forced a strong position. 

And killed the men who held it. 
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On Dyfed^s richest valley. 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 

We made a mighty sally 
To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them, and overthrew them; 

Th^ struggled hard to beat us; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 

As we drove our prize at leisure. 

The king marched forth to catch us; 

His rage surpassed all measure. 

But his people could not match us. 

He fled to his hall pillars ; 

And, ere our force we led off. 

Some sacked his house and cellars. 

While others cut his head off. 

We there, in strife bewildering, 

Spilt blood enough to swim in; 

We orphaned many children. 

And widowed many women. 

The eagles and the ravens 
We glutted with our foemen; 

The heroes and the cravens. 

The spearmen and the bowmen. 

We brought away from battle. 

And much their land bemoaned them. 

Two thousand head of cattle 

And the head of him who owned them; 

Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 

And his overthrow, our chorus. 

Thomas Love Peacock. 
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MR. WINKLE'S DUEL 

One of the most popular personages, in his own circle, 
present was a little fat man, with a ring of upright 
black hair round his head, and an extensive bald plain 
on the top of it — ^Doctor Slammer, surgeon tp the 97th. 
The Doctor took snuff with everybody, chatted with 
everybody, laughed, danced, made jokes, played whist, 
did everything, and was everywhere. To these pursuits, 
multifarious as they were, the little Doctor added a 
more important one than any — ^he was indefatigable in 
paying the most unremitting and devoted attention to 
a little old widow, whose rich dress and profusion 
of ornament bespoke her a most desirable addition to 
a limited income. 

Upon the Doctor, and the widow, the eyes of both 
Mr. Tupman and his companion had been fixed for 
some time, when the stranger broke silence. 

"'Lots of money — old girl — ^pompous Doctor — ^not a 
bad idea — good fun," were the intelligible sentences 
which issued from his lips. Mr. Tupman looked inquisi- 
tively in his face. 

"Ill dance with the widow," said the stranger. 

"Who is she? " inquired Mr. Tupman. 

"Don! know — never saw her in all my life — cut out 
the Doctor — here goes." And the stranger forthwith 
crossed the room; and, leaning against a mantel-piece, 
commenced gazing with an air of respectful and melan- 
choly admiration on the fat countenance of the little 
old lady. Mr. Tupman looked on, in mute astonishment. 
The stranger progressed rapidly; the little Doctor 
danced with another lady; the widow dropped her fan, 
the stranger picked it up and presented it, — a smile — a 
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bow — a. curtsey — few words of conversation. The 
stranger walked boldly up to, and returned with, the 
master of the ceremonies; a little introductory panto- 
mime, and the stranger and Mrs. Budger took their 
places in a quadrille. 

The surprise of Mr. Tupman at this summary pro- 
ceeding, gfeat as it was, was immeasurably exceeded 
by the astonishment of the Doctor. The stranger was 
young, and the widow was flattered. The Doctor's 
attentions were unheeded by the widow ; and the Doctor's 
indignation was wholly lost on his imperturbable rival. 
Doctor Slammer was paralysed. He, Doctor Slammer, 
of the 97th, to be extinguished in a moment, by a man 
whom nobody had ever seen before, and whom nobody 
knew even now! Doctor Slammer — ^Doctor Slammer of 
the 97th rejected! Impossible! It could not be! Yes, it 
was; there they were. What! introducing his friend! 
Could he believe his eyes! He looked again, and was 
under the painful necessity of admitting the veracity 
of his optics; Mrs. Budger was dancing with Mr. Tracy 
Tupman, there was no mistaking the fact. There was 
the widow before him, bouncing bodily, here and there, 
with unwonted vigour; and Mr. Tracy Tupman hopping 
about, with a face expressive of the most intense 
solemnity, dancing (as a good many people do) as if 
a quadrille were not a thing to be laughed at, but a 
severe trial to the feelings, which it requires inflexible 
resolution to encounter. 

Silently and patiently did the Doctor bear all this, 
and all the handings of negus, and watching for glasses, 
and darting for biscuits, and coquetting, that ensued; 
but, a few seconds after the stranger had disappeared 
to lead Mrs. Budger to her carriage, he darted swiftly 
from the room with every particle of his hitherto- 
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bottled-up indignation effervescing, from all parts of 
his countenance, in a perspiration of passion. 

The stranger was returning, and Mr. Tupman was 
beside him. He spoke in a low tone, and laughed. The 
little Doctor thirsted for his life. He was exiting. He 
had triumphed. 

“ Sir I " said the Doctor, in an awful voicef i^roducing 
a card, and retiring into an angle of the passage, “my 
name is Slammer, Doctor Slammer, sir — 97th Regiment 
— Chatham Barracks — my card, sir, my card.’’ He 
would have added more, but his indignation choked him. 

"Ah!” replied the stranger, coolly, “Slammer — much 
obliged — polite attention — not ill now. Slammer — ^but 
when I am — knock you up.” 

"You — you’re a shuffler! sir,” gasped the furious 
Doctor, “a poltroon — a coward — a liar — ^a — a . — will 
nothing induce you to give me your card, sir?” 

“Oh! I see,” said the stranger, half aside, “negus too 
strong here — liberal landlord — ^very foolish — very — 
lemonade much better — hot rooms — elderly gentlemen — 
suffer for it in the morning — cruel — cruel ” ; and he moved 
on a step or two. 

“You are stopping in this house, sir,” said the indig- 
nant little man; “you are intoxicated now, sir; you 
shall hear from me in the morning, sir. I shall find you 
out, sir; I shall find you out.” 

“Rather you foimd me out than found me at home,” 
replied the unmoved stranger. 

Doctor Slammer looked unutterable ferocity, as he 
fixed his hat on his head with an indignant knock; and 
the stranger and Mr. Tupman ascended to the bedroom 
of the latter to restore the borrowed plumage to the 
unconscious Winkle. 

That gentleman was fast asleep; the restoration was 
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soon made. The stranger was extremely jocose; and Mr. 
Tracy Tupman, being quite bewildered with wine, negus, 
lights, and ladies, thought the whole affair an exquisite 
joke. His new friend departed; and, after experiencing 
some slight difficulty in finding the orifice in his night- 
cap, originally intended for the reception of his head, 
and finally overturning his candlestick in his struggles 
to put it on, Mr. Tracy Tupman managed to get into 
bed by a series of complicated evolutions, and shortly 
afterwards sank into repose. 

Seven o’clock had hardly ceased striking on the 
following morning when Mr. Pickwick’s comprehensive 
mind was aroused from the state of unconsciousness, 
in which slumber had plunged it, by a loud knocking at 
his chamber door. 

“Who’s there ? ’’ said Mr. Pickwick, starting up in bed. 

“Boots, sir.’’ 

“ What do you want ? ’’ 

“Please, sir, can you tell me, which gentleman of 
your party wears a bright blue ^ess coat, with a gilt 
button with P.C. on it ? ’’ 

“It’s been given out to brush,’’ thought Mr. Pickwick, 
"and the man has forgotten whom it belongs to. — Mr. 
Winkle,” he called out, “next room but two, on the 
right hand.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” said the Boots, and away he went. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Mr. Tupman, as a loud 
knocking at his door roused him from his oblivious repose. 

“Can I speak to Mr. Winkle, sir?” replied the !^ots 
from the outside. 

“Winkle — Winkle!” shouted Mr. Tupman, calling 
into the inner room. 

“Hallo!” replied a faint voice from within the 
bed-clothes. • 
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"You're wanted — some one at the door — " and 
having exerted himself to articulate thus much, Mr. 
Tracy Tupman turned round and fell fast asleep again. 

"Wanted!" said Mr. Winkle, hastily jumping out of 
bed, and putting on a few articles of clothing: "wanted! 
at this distance from town — ^who on earth can want me ? " 

"Gentleman in the coffee-room, sir," repliedothe Boots, 
as Mr. Winkle opened the door, and confronted him; 
"gentleman says he’ll not detain you a moment, sir, 
but he can take no denial." 

" Very odd ! " said Mr. Winkle ; "I’ll be down directly." 

He hurriedly wrapped himself in a travelling-shawl 
and dressing-gown, and proceeded downstairs. An old 
woman and a couple of waiters were cleaning the coffee- 
room, and an officer in undress uniform was looking out 
of the window. He turned roimd as Mr. Winkle entered, 
and made a stiff inclination of the head. Having ordered 
the attendants to retire, and closed the door very care- 
fully, he said, "Mr. Winkle, I presume?" 

"My name is Winkle, sir." 

"You will not be surprised, sir, when I inform you, 
that I have called here this morning on behalf of my 
friend. Dr. Slammer, of the Ninety-seventh." 

"Doctor Slammer!" said Mr. Winkle. 

"Doctor Slammer, He begged me to expr^s his 
opinion that your conduct of last evening was of a 
description which no gentleman could endure: and" 
(he added) "which no one gentleman would pursue 
towards another." 

Mr. Winkle’s astonishment was too real, and too 
evident, to escape the observation of Dr. Slammer’s 
friend; he therefore proceeded — "My friend, Dr. 
Slammer, requested me to add, that he was firmly 
persuaded you were intoxicated during a portion of 
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the evening, and possibly unconscious of the extent 
of the insult you were guilty of. He commissioned me 
to say, that should this be pleaded as an excuse for 
your behaviour, he will consent to accept a written 
apology, to be penned by you, from my dictation." 

"A written apology!" repeated Mr. Winkle, in the 
most empl^tic tone of amazement possible. 

"Of course you know the alternative," replied the 
visitor, coolly. 

"Were you entrusted with this message to me, by 
name?" inquired Mr. Winkle, whose intellects were 
hopelessly confused by this extraordinary conversation. 

"I was not present myself," replied the visitor, "and 
in consequence of your firm refusal to give your card 
to Doctor Slammer, I was desired by that gentleman 
to identify the wearer of a very uncommon coat — a 
bright blue dress coat, with a gilt button displaying 
a bust, and the letters 'P.C.'" 

Mr. Winkle actually staggered with astonishment as 
he heard his own costume thus minutely described. Dr. 
Slammer's friend proceeded: "From the inquiries I made 
at the bar, just now, I was convinced that the owner of 
the coat in question arrived here, with three gentlemen, 
yesterday afternoon. I immediately sent up to the 
gentleman who was described as appearing the head of 
the party, and he at once referred me to 5'ou." 

If the principal tower of Rochester Castle had sud- 
denly walked from its foundation, and stationed itself 
opposite the coffee-room window, Mr. Winkle's surprise 
would have been as nothing compared with the profound 
astonishment with which he had heard this address. His 
first impression was, that his coat had been stolen. "Will 
you allow me to detain you one moment? " said he. 

"Certainly," replied the unwelcome visitor. 
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Mr. Winkle rein hastily upstairs, and with a trembling 
hand opened the bag. There was the coat in its usued 
place, but exhibiting, on a close inspection, evident 
tokens of having been worn on the preceding night. 

“It must be so,” said Mr. Winkle, letting the coat 
fall from his hands. “ I took too much wine after dinner, 
and have a very vague recollection of walking about the 
streets and smoking a cigar afterwards. The fact is, 
I was very drunk; — I must have changed my coat — 
gone somewhere — and insulted somebody — I have no 
doubt of it; and this message is the terrible consequence.” 
Saying which, Mr. Winkle retraced his steps in the 
direction of the coffee-room, with the gloomy and 
dreadful resolve of accepting the challenge of the 
warlike Doctor Slammer, and abiding by the worst 
consequences that might ensue. 

To this determination Mr. Winkle was urged by a 
variety of considerations: the first of which was, his 
reputation with the club. He had always been looked 
up to as a high authority on all matters of amuse- 
ment and dexterity, whether offensive, defensive, or 
inoffensive; and if, on this very first occasion of being 
put to the test, he shrunk back from the trial, beneath 
his leader’s eye, his name and standing were lost for 
ever. Besides, he remembered to have heard it frequently 
surmised by the uninitiated in such matters, that by 
zm uilderstood arrangement between the seconds, the 
pistols were seldom loaded with ball; and, furthermore, 
he reflected that if he applied to Mr. Snodgrass to act 
as his second, and depicted the danger in glowing terms, 
that gentleman might possibly commimicate the intel- 
ligence to Mr. Pickwick, who would certainly lose no 
time in transmitting it to the local authorities, and thus 
prevent the killing or maiming of his follower. 
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Such were his thoughts when he returned to the 
coffee-room, and intimated his intention of accepting 
the Doctor’s challenge. 

"Will you refer me to a friend, to arrange the time 
and place of meeting ? " said the officer. 

"Quite unnecessary,” replied Mr. Winkle; "name them 
to me, and I can procure the attendance of a friend 
afterwards.” 

"Shall we say — sunset this evening?” inquired the 
officer, in a careless tone. 

"Very good,” replied Mr. Winkle; thinking in his 
heart it was very bad. 

"You know Fort Pitt?" 

"Yes; I saw it yesterday.” 

"If you will take the trouble to turn into the field 
which borders the trench, take the foot-path to the 
left when you arrive at an angle of the fortification, and 
keep straight on ’till you see me, I will precede you to 
a secluded place, where the affair can be conducted 
without fear of interruption.” 

"Fear of interruption 1 ” thought Mr. Winkle. 

"Nothing more to arrange, I think,” said the officer. 

"I am not aware of anything more,” replied Mr. 
Winkle. "Good morning.” 

"Good morning”: and the officer whistled a lively 
air as he strode away. 

That morning’s breakfast passed heavily off. Mr. 
Tupman was not in a condition to rise, after the un- 
wonted dissipation of the previous night; Mr. Snodgrass 
appeared to labour under a poetical depression of 
spirits; and even Mr, Pickwick evinced an unusual 
attachment to silence and soda-water. Mr. Winkle 
eagerly watched his opportunity: it was not long want- 
ing. Mr. Snodgrass proposed a visit to the castle, and as 
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Mr. Winkle was the only other member of the party 
disposed to walk, they went out together. 

"Snodgrass,” said Mr. Winkle, when they had turned 
out of the public street, “Snodgrass, my dear fellow, 
can I rely upon your secrecy?” As he said this, he 
most devoutly and earnestly hoped he could not. 

"You can,” replied Mr. Snodgrass. ‘'Hear me 
swear ” 

“No, no,” interrupted Winkle, terrified at the idea 
of his companion’s unconsciously pledging himself not 
to give information; "don’t swear, don’t swear; it’s 
quite unnecessary.” 

Mr. Snodgrass dropped the hand which he had, in 
the spirit of poesy, raised towards the clouds as he 
made the above appeal, and assumed an attitude of 
attention. 

" I want your assistance, my dear fellow, in an affair 
of honour,” said Mr. Winkle. 

"You shall have it,” replied Mr. Snodgrass, clasping 
his friend’s hand. 

“With a Doctor — Doctor Slammer, of the Ninety- 
seventh,” said Mr. Winkle, wishing to make the matter 
appear as solemn as possible; "an affair with an officer, 
seconded by another officer, at sunset this evening, in 
a lonely field beyond Fort Pitt.” 

"I will attend you,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

He was astonished, but by no means dismayed. It is 
extraordinary how cool any party but the principal can 
be in such cases. Mr. Winkle had forgotten this. He had 
judged of his friend’s feelings by his own. 

“The consequences may be dreadful,” said Mr. Winkle. 

"I hope not,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

"The doctor, I believe, is a very good shot,” said 
Mr. Winkle. 
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‘'Most of these military men are," observed Mr. 
Snodgrass, calmly; “but so are you, an't you?" 

Mr. Winkle replied in the affirmative; and perceiving 
that he had not alarmed his companion sufficiently, 
changed his ground. 

“Snodgrass," he said, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, “if I fall, you will find in a packet which I 
shall place in your hands a note for my — for my father." 

This attack was a failure also. Mr. Snodgrass was 
affected, but he undertook the delivery of the note as 
readily as if he had been a Twopenny Postman. 

“If I fall," said Mr. Winkle, “or if the Doctor falls, 
you, my dear friend, will be tried as an accessory before 
the fact. Shall I involve my friend in transportation — 
possibly for life!" 

Mr. Snodgrass winced a little at this, but his heroism 
was invincible. “ In the cause of friendship," he fervently 
exclaimed, “I would brave all dangers." 

How Mr. Winkle cursed his companion's devoted 
friendship internally, as they walked silently along, 
side by side, for some minutes, each immersed in his 
own meditations! The morning was wearing away; he 
grew desperate. 

“Snodgrass," he said, stopping suddenly, “do not 
let me be baulked in this matter-^o not give informa- 
tion to the local authorities — do not obtain the assistance 
of several peace officers, to take either me or Doctor 
Slammer, of the Ninety-seventh Regiment, at present 
quartered in Chatham Barracks, into custody, and thus 
prevent this duel; — I say, do not.** 

Mr. Snodgrass seized his friend's hand warmly, as he 
enthusiastically replied, “Not for worlds!" 

A thrill passed over Winkle's frame as the conviction 
that he had nothing to hope from his friend's fears, and 
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that he was destined to become an animated target, 
rushed forcibly upon him. 

The state of the case having been formally explained to 
Mr. Snodgrass, and a case of satisfaction pistols, with the 
satisfactory accompaniments of powder, ball, and caps, 
having been hired from a manufacturer in Rochester, 
the two friends returned to their inn; Mr.^ Winkle to 
ruminate on the approaching struggle, and Mr. Snod- 
grass to arrange the weapons of war, and put them into 
proper order for immediate use. 

It was a dull and heavy evening when they again 
sallied forth on their awkward errand. Mr. Winkle was 
muffled up in a huge cloak to escape observation, and 
Mr. Snodgrass bore under his the instruments of 
destruction. 

“Have you got everything?” said Mr. Winkle, in an 
agitated tone. 

"Ev'rything,” replied Mr. Snodgrass; "plenty of 
ammunition, in case the shots don’t take effect. There’s 
a quarter of a pound of powder in the case, and I have 
got two newspapers in my pocket for the loadings." 

These were instances of friendship for which any man 
might reasonably feel most grateful. The presumption 
is, that the gratitude of Mr. Winkle was too powerful 
for utterance, as he said nothing, but continued to 
walk on — rather slowly. 

"We are in excellent time,” said Mr. Snodgrass, as 
they climbed the fence of the first field; "the sun is 
just going down.” Mr. Winkle looked up at the declining 
orb, and painfully thought of the probability of his 
"going down” himself, before long. 

"There’s the officer,” exclaimed Mr. Winkle, after a 
few minutes’ walking. 

"Where? ” said Mr. Snodgrass. 
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“There; — the gentleman in the blue cloak.” Mr. 
Snodgrass looked in the direction indicated by the 
forefinger of his friend, and observed a figure, muffled 
up, as he had described. The officer evinced his con- 
sciousness of their presence by slightly beckoning with 
his hand; and the two friends followed him at a little 
distance, a^he walked away. 

The evening grew more dull every moment, and a 
melancholy wind sounded through the deserted fields, 
like a distant giant whistling for his house-dog. The 
sadness of the scene imparted a sombre tinge to the 
feelings of Mr. Winkle. He started as they passed the 
angle of the trench — it looked like a colossal grave. 

The officer turned suddenly from the path, and after 
climbing a paling, and scaling a hedge, entered a secluded 
field. Two gentlemen were waiting in it; one was a little 
fat man, with black hair; and the other — a portly per- 
sonage in a braided smtout — ^was sitting with perfect 
equanimity on a camp-stool. 

“The other party, and a surgeon, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Snodgrass; “take a drop of brandy.” Mr. Winkle 
seized the wicker bottle which his friend proffered, and 
took a lengthened pull at the exhilarating liquid. 

“My friend, sir, Mr. Snodgrass,” sffld Mr. Winkle, as the 
officer approached. Doctor Slammer’s friend bowed, and 
produced a case similar to which Mr. Snodgrass carried. 

"We have nothing farther to say, sir, I think,” he 
coldly remarked, as he opened the case; “an apology 
has been resolutely declined.” 

“Nothing, sir,” said Mr. Snodgrass, who began to 
feel rather uncomfortable himself. 

"Will you step forward? " said the officer. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Snodgrass. The ground was 
measured, and preliminaries arranged. > ' 
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"'You will find these better than your own/' said the 
opposite second, producing his pistols. ‘'You saw me 
load them. Do you object to use them?" 

“Certainly not," replied Mr. Snodgrass. The offer 
relieved him from considerable embarrassment, for his 
previous notions of loading a pistol were rather vague 
and undefined, # 

“We may place our men, then, I think," observed the 
officer, with as much indifference as if the principals 
were chess-men, and the seconds players. 

“I think we may," replied Mr. Snodgrass; who would 
have assented to any proposition, because he knew 
nothing about the matter. The officer crossed to Doctor 
Slammer, and Mr. Snodgrass went up to Mr. Winkle. 

“It's all ready," he said, offering the pistol. “Give me 
your cloak." 

“You have got the packet, my dear fellow," said poor 
Winkle. 

“All right," said Mr. Snodgrass. “Be steady, and 
wing him." 

It occurred to Mr. Winkle that this advice was very 
like that which bystanders invariably give to the 
smallest boy in a street fight, namely, “Go in, and win": 
— an admirable thing to recommend, if you only know 
how to do it. He took off his cloak, however, in silence — 
it always took a long time to undo, that cloak — and 
accepted the pistol. The seconds retired, the gentleman 
on the camp-stool did the same, and the belligerents 
approached each other. 

Mr. Winkle was always remarkable for extreme 
humanity. It is conjectured that his unwillingness^ to 
hurt a fellow-creature intentionally was the cause of 
his shutting his eyes when he arrived at the fatal spot; 
and that the circumstance of his eyes being closed, 
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prevented his observing the very extraordinary eind 
unaccountable demeanour of Doctor Slammer. That 
gentleman started, stared, retreated, rubbed his eyes, 
stared again; and, finally, shouted “Stop, stop!’’ 

“What’s all this? ’’ said Doctor Slammer, as his friend 
and Mr. Snodgrass came running up; “That’s not 
the man.’’* 

“Not the man!’’ said Dr. Slammer’s second. 

“Not the man!’’ said Mr. Snodgraiss. 

“Not the man!’’ said the gentleman with the camp- 
stool in his hand. 

"Certainly not,’’ replied the little Doctor. “That’s not 
the person who insulted me last night.’’ 

“ Very extraordinary ! ’’ exclaimed the officer. 

“Very,’’ said the gentleman with the camp-stool. 
“The only question is, whether the gentleman, being 
on the ground, must not be considered, as a matter of 
form, to be the individual who insulted our friend. 
Doctor Slammer, yesterday evening, whether he is 
really that individual or not’’: and having delivered 
this suggestion, with a very sage and mysterious air, 
the man with the camp-stool took a large pinch of 
snuff, and looked profoimdly round, with the air of an 
authority in such matters. 

Now Mr. Winkle had opened his eyes, and his ears 
too, when he heard his adversary call out for a cessation 
of hostilities; and perceiving by what he had afterwards 
said, that there was, beyond all question, some mistake 
in the matter, he at once foresaw the increase of reputa- 
tion he should inevitably acquire by concealing the real 
motive of his coming out: he therefore stepped boldly 
forward, and said: 

“I am not the person. I know it.’’ 

“Then, that,’’ said the man with the camp-stool, “is 
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an affront to Dr. Slammer, and a sufficient reason for 
proceeding immediately.” 

"Pray be quiet, Payne,” said the Doctor’s second. 
“Why did you not communicate this fact to me this 
morning, sir?” 

"To be sure — to be sure,” said the man with the 
camp-stool, indignantly. , 

"I entreat you to be quiet, Payne,” said the other. 
"May I repeat my question, sir? ” 

"Because, sir,” replied Mr. Winkle, who had had 
time to deliberate upon his answer, “because, sir, you 
described an intoxicated and ungentlemanly person cis 
wearing a coat which I have the honour, not only to 
wear, but to have invented — the proposed uniform, sir, 
of the Pickwick Club in London. The honom of that 
uniform I feel bound to maintain, and I therefore, 
without inquiry, accepted the challenge which you 
offered me.” 

“My dear sir,” said the good-humoured little Doctor, 
advancing with extended hand, "I honour your gal- 
lantry. Permit me to say, sir, that I highly admire yoiur 
conduct, and extremely regret having caused you the 
inconvenience of this meeting, to no purpose.” 

"I beg you won’t mention it, sir,” said Mr. Winkle. 

"I shall feel proud of your acquaintance, sir,” said 
the little Doctor. 

" It will afford me the greatest pleasure to know you, 
sir,” replied Mr, Winkle. Thereupon the Doctor and Mr. 
Winkle shook hands, and then Mr. Winkle and Lieu- 
tenant Tappleton (the Doctor’s second), and then Mr. 
Winkle and the man with the camp-stool, and, finally, 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass — the last-named gen- 
tleman in an excess of admiration at the noble conduct 
of his heroic friend. 
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I think we may adjourn/' said Lieutenant Tappleton. 

“Certainly/' added the Doctor. 

“Unless," interposed the man with the camp-stool, 
“unless Mr. Winkle feels himself aggrieved by the 
challenge; in which case, I submit, he has a right 
to satisfaction." 

Mr. Winjfle, with great self-denial, expressed himself 
quite satisfied already. 

“Or possibly," said the man with camp-stool, “the 
gentleman’s second may feel himself affronted with 
some observations which fell from me at an earlier 
period of this meeting: if so, I shall be happy to give 
him satisfaction immediately." 

Mr. Snodgrass hastily professed himself very much 
obliged with the handsome offer of the gentleman who 
had spoken last, which he was only induced to decline 
by his entire contentment with the whole proceedings. 
The two seconds adjusted the cases, and the whole 
party left the ground in a much more lively manner 
than they had proceeded to it. 

From The Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens. 


THE BATTLE OF LIMERICK 

Ye Genii of the nation. 

Who look with veneration. 

And Ireland’s desolation onsaysingly deplore; 

Ye sons of General Jackson, 

Who thrample on the Saxon, 

Attend to the thransaction upon Shannon shore. 
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When William, Duke of Schumbug, 

A tyrant and a humbug, 

With cannon and with thunder on our city bore. 

Our fortitude and valliance, 

Insthructed his battalions 
To rispict the gallant Irish upon Shannon shore. 

Since that capitulation. 

No city in this nation 
So grand a reputation could boast before, 

As Limerick prodigious. 

That stands with quays and bridges, 

And the ships up to the windies of the Shannon shore. 

A chief of ancient line, 

Tis William Smith O'Brine, 

Reprisints this darling Limerick, this ten years or more* 
0 the Saxons can't endure' 

To see him on the flure. 

And thrimble at the Cicero from Shannon shore. 

This valliant son of Mars 
Had been to visit Par's, 

That land of Revolution, that grows the tricolor; 

And to welcome his returrn 
From pilgrimages furren. 

We invited him to tay on the Shannon shore. 

Then we summoned to our board 
Young Meagher of the Sword; 

Tis he will sheathe that battle-axe in Saxon gore: 

And Mitchil of Belfast 
We bade to our repast. 

To dthrink a dish of coffee on the Shannon shore. 
Tricolor. The French flag. 
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Convaniently to hould 
These patriots so bould, 

We tuck the opportunity of Tim Doolan's store; 

And with omamints and banners 
(As becomes gintale good manners) 

We made the loveliest tay-room upon Shannon shore. 

Twould binifit your sowls, 

To see the butthered rowls. 

The sugar-tongs and sangwidges and craim galyore. 
And the muffins and the crumpets. 

And the band of harps and thrumpets, 

To celebrate the sworry upon Shannon shore. 

Sure the Imperor of Bohay 
Would be proud to dthrink the tay 
That Misthress Biddy Rooney for O 'Brine did pour; 
And, since the days of Strongbow, 

There never was such Congo — 

Mitchil dthrank six quarts of it — by Shannon shore. 

But Clarndon and Corry 
Connellan beheld this sworry 
With rage and imulation in their black hearts' core ; 
They hired a gang of ruffins 
To interrupt the muffins 

And the fragrance of the Congo on the Shannon shore. 

When full of tay and cake, 

O 'Brine began to spake; 

But juice a one could hear him, for a sudden roar 
Of a ragamuffin rout 
Began to yell and shout. 

And frighten the propriety of Shannon shore. 
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As Smith O’Brine harangued. 

They batthered and they banged: 

Tim Doolan’s doors and windies down they tore, 

They smashed the lovely windies 
(Hung with muslin from the Indies), 

Purshuing of their shindies upon Shannon shore. 

With throwing of brickbats. 

Drowned puppies and dead rats. 

These ruffin democrats themselves did lower; 

Tin kettles, rotten eggs. 

Cabbage-stalks, and wooden legs. 

They flung among the patriots of Shannon shore. 

Oh the girls began to scrame 
And upset the milk and crame; 

And the honourable gintlemin, they cursed and swore : 
And Mitchil of Belfast, 

’Twas he that looked aghcist. 

When they rocisted him in effigy by Shannon shore. 

Oh the lovely tay was spilt 
On that day of Ireland’s guilt ; 

Says Jack Mitchil, " I am kilt ! Boys, where’s the back door ? 
’Tis a national disgrace; 

Let me go and veil me face ” ; 

And he boulted with quick pace from the Shannon shore, 

"Cut down the bloody horde!” 

Says Meagher of the Sword, 

This conduct would disgrace any blackamore”; 

But the best use Tommy made 
Of his famous battle blade 
Was to cut his own stick from the Shannon shore. 
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Immortal Smith O'Brine 
Was raging like a line; 

'Twould have done your sowl good to have heard him roar ; 
In his glory he arose. 

And he rush’d upon his foes. 

But they hit him on the nose by the Shannon shore. 

TRen the Futt and the Dthragoons 
In squadthrons and platoons. 

With their music pla3ang chunes, down upon us bore ; 
And they beat the rattatoo. 

But the Peelers came in view. 

And ended the shaloo on the Shannon shore. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 


THE RELUCTANT DRAGON 

“I’ve brought a friend to see you, dragon," said the 
Boy, rather loud. 

'The dragon woke up with a start. “ I was just — er— * 
thinking about things,’’ he said in his simple way. 
“Very pleased to make your acquaintance, sir. Charming 
weather we’re having ! " 

“This is St. George,” said the Boy, shortly. “St. 
George, let me introduce you to the dragon. We’ve 
come up to talk things over quietly, dragon, and now 
for goodness’ sake do let us have a little straight 
common sense, and come to some practical business-like 
arrangement, for I’m sick of views and theories of life 
and personal tendencies, and all that sort of thing. I may 
perhaps add that my mother’s sitting up.” 

Peelers Policemen. 
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‘'So glad to meet you, St. George/' began the dragon 
rather nervously, “because you've been a great traveller, 
I hear, and Fve always been rather a stay-at-home. But 
I can show you many antiquities, many interesting 
features of our countryside, if you're stopping here 
any time '' 

“I think,'' said St. George, in his frank, pleasant way, 
“that we'd really better take the advice of our young 
friend here, and try to come to some understanding, 
on a business footing, about this little affair of ours. 
Now don’t you think that after all the simplest plan 
would be just to fight it out, according to the rules, and 
let the best man win? They're betting on you, I may 
tell you, down in the village, but I don’t mind that!" 

“Oh, yes, do, dragon,” said the Boy, delightedly; 
“it'll save such a lot of bother!” 

“My young friend, you shut up,” said the dragon 
severely. “Believe me, St. George,” he went on, “there's 
nobody in the world I'd sooner oblige than you and this 
young gentleman here. But the whole thing's nonsense, 
and conventionality, and popular thick-headedness. 
There's absolutely nothing to fight about, from beginning 
to end. And anyhow I’m not going to, so that settles it I ” 

“But supposing I make you?” said St. George, 
rather nettled. 

“You can't,” said the dragon, triumphantly. 
should only go into my cave and retire for a time 
down the hole I came up. You'd soon get heartily sick 
of sitting outside and waiting for me to come out and 
fight you. And as soon as you'd really gone away, 
why. I'd come up again gaily, for I tell you frankly, 
I like this place, and I'm going to stay here! ” 

St. George gazed for a while on the fair landscape 
around them. “But this would be a beautiful place for 
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a fight/' he began again persuasively. ‘‘These great bare 
rolling Downs for the arena — and me in my golden 
armour showing up against your big blue scaly coils! 
Think what a picture it would make! " 

“Now you're trying to get at me through my artistic 
sensibilities," said the dragon. “But it won't work. Not 
but what k would make a very pretty picture, as you 
say," he added, wavering a little. 

“We seem to be getting rather nearer to business,*' 
put in the Boy. “You must see, dragon, that there's got 
to be a fight of some sort, 'cos you can't want to have 
to go down that dirty old hole again and stop there till 
goodness knows when." 

“It might be arranged," said St. George, thoughtfully. 
“I must spear you somewhere, of course, but I'm not 
bound to hurt you very much. There's such a lot of you 
that there must be a few spare places somewhere. Here, 
for instance, just behind your foreleg. It couldn't hurt 
you much, just here! " 

"Now you're tickling, George," said the dragon, 
coyly. “No, that place won't do at all. Even if it didn't 
hurt — and I'm sure it would, awfully — it would make 
me laugh, and that would spoil everything." 

“Let's try somewhere else, then," said St. George, 
patiently. “Under your neck, for instance — all these 
folds of thick skin — if I speared you here you'd never 
even know I'd done it!" 

"Yes, but are you sure you can hit off the right 
place?" asked the dragon, anxiously. 

"Of course I am," said St. George, with confidence. 
"You leave that to me!" 

"It's just because I've got to leave it to you that I'm 
asking," replied the dragon, rather testily. "No doubt 
you would deeply regret any error you might make in 

I 
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the hurry of the moment; but you wouldn’t regret it 
half as much £is I should! However, I suppose we’ve 
got to trust somebody, as we go through life, and your 
plan seems, on the whole, as good a one as any.” 

“Look here, dragon,” interrupted the Boy, a little 
jealous on behalf of his friend, who seemed to be getting 
all the worst of the bargain: “I don't quite see where 
you come in! There’s to be a fight, apparently, and 
you’re to be licked ; and what I want to know is, what 
are you going to get out of it ? ” 

"St. George,” said the dragon, “just tell him, please, 
— ^what will happen after I’m vanquished in the deadly 
combat ? ” 

“Well, according to the rules I suppose I shall lead 
you in triumph down to the market-place or whatever 
answers to it,” said St. George. 

“Precisely,” said the dragon. “And then ” 

"And then there’ll be shouting and speeches and 
things,” continued St. George. “And I shall explain that 
you’re converted, and see the error of your ways, and 
so on.” 

“Quite so,” said the dragon. “And then ?” 

“Oh, and then ” said St. George, “why, and then 

there wiU be the usual banquet, I suppose.” 

“Exactly,” said the dragon; “and that’s where 1 
come in. Look here,” he continued, addressing the Boy, 
“I’m bored to death up here, and no one really appre- 
ciates me. I’m going into Society, I am, through the 
kindly aid of our friend here, who’s taking such a lot 
of trouble on my account; and you’ll find I’ve got all 
the qualities to endear me to people who entertain! So 
now that's all settled, and if you don’t mind — I’m an 
old-fashioned fellow-^on’t want to turn you out, 
but ” 
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‘‘Remember, youll have to do your proper share of 
the fighting, dragon!'’ said St. George, as he took the 
hint and rose to go; “I mean ramping, and breathing 
fire, and so on I " 

“I can ramp all right," replied the dragon, confidently; 
“as to breathing fire, it's surprising how easily one 
gets out df practice; but 111 do the best I can. Good 
night!" 

They had descended the hill and were almost back in 
the village again, when St. George stopped short. ** Knew 
I had forgotten something," he said. “There ought to 
be a Princess. Terror-stricken and chained to a rock, 
and all that sort of thing. Boy, can’t you arrange 
a Princess.^" 

The Boy was in the middle of a tremendous yawn. 
“Fm tired to death," he wailed, “and I canH arrange 
a Princess, or anything more, at this time of night. 
And my mother’s sitting up, and do stop asking me 
to arrange more things till to-morrow!" 

Next morning the people began streaming up to the 
Downs at quite an early hour, in their Sunday clothes 
and carrying baskets with bottle-necks sticking out of 
them, every one intent on securing good places for the 
combat. This was not exactly a simple matter, for of 
course it was quite possible that the dragon might win, 
and in that case even those who had put their money 
on him felt they could hardly expect him to deal with 
his backers on a different footing to the rest. Places 
were chosen, therefore, with circumspection and with 
a view to a speedy retreat in case of emergency; and the 
front rank was mostly composed of boys who had 
escaped from parental control and now sprawled and 
rolled about on the grass, regardless of the shrill threats 
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and warnings discharged at them by their anxious 
mothers behind. 

The Boy had secured a good front place, well up 
towards the cave, and was feeling as anxious as a 
stage-manager on a first night. Could the dragon be 
depended upon? He might change his mind and vote 
the whole performance rot; or else, seeing that the 
affair had been so hastily planned, without even a 
rehearsal, he might be too nervous to show up. The 
Boy looked narrowly at the cave, but it showed no sign 
of life or occupation. Could the dragon have made a 
moonlight flitting? 

The higher portions of the ground were now black 
with sightseers, and presently a sound of cheering and 
a waving of handkerchiefs told that something was 
visible to them which the Boy, far up towards the 
dragon-end of the line as he was, could not yet see. A 
minute more and St. George's red plumes topped the 
hill, as the Saint rode slowly forth on the great level 
space which stretched up to the grim mouth of the 
cave. Very gallant and beautiful he looked, on his tall 
war-horse, his golden armour glancing in the sun, his 
great spear held erect, the little white pennon, crimson- 
crossed, fluttering at its point. He drew rein and re- 
mained motionless. The lines of spectators began to 
give back a little, nervously; and even the boys in front 
stopped pulling hair and cuffing each other, and leaned 
forward expectant. 

“Now then, dragon!" muttered the Boy impatiently, 
fidgeting where he sat. He need not have distressed him- 
self, had he only known. The dramatic possibilities of 
the thing had tickled the dragon immensely, and he had 
been up from an early hour, preparing for his first 
public appearance with as much heartiness as if the 
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years had run backwards, and he had been again a little 
dragonlet, playing with his sisters on the floor of their 
mother’s cave, at the game of saints-and-dragons, in 
which the dragon was bound to win. 

A low muttering, mingled with snorts, now made 
itself heard; rising to a bellowing roar that seemed to 
fill the plain. Then a cloud of smoke obscured the mouth 
of the cave, and out of the midst of it the dragon him- 
self, shining, sea-blue, magnificent, pranced splendidly 
forth; and everybody said, ‘"Oo-oo-oo!” as if he had 
been a mighty rocket! His scales were glittering, his 
long spiky tail lashed his sides, his claws tore up the 
turf and sent it flying high over his back, and smoke 
and fire incessantly jetted from his angry nostrils. “Oh, 
well done, dragon!” cried the Boy, excitedly. “Didn’t 
think he had it in him ! ” he added to himself. 

St. George lowered his spear, bent his head, dug his 
heels into his horse’s sides, and came thundering over 
the turf. The dragon charged with a roar and a squeal — 
a great blue whirling combination of coils and snorts 
and clashing jaws and spikes and fire. 

“Missed!” yelled the crowd. There was a moment’s 
entanglement of golden armour and blue-green coils, 
and spiky tail, and then the great horse, tearing at his 
bit, carried the Saint, his spear swung high in the air, 
almost up to the mouth of the cave. 

The dragon sat down and barked viciously, while 
St. George with difficulty pulled his horse round into 
position. 

“End of Round One!” thought the Boy. “How well 
they managed it! But I hope the Saint won’t get 
excited. I can trust the dragon all right. What a regular 
play-actor the fellow is!” 

St. George had at last prevailed on his horse to stand 
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steady, and was looking round him as he wiped his 
brow. Catching sight of the Boy, he smiled and nodded, 
and held up three fingers for an instant. 

‘*It seems to be all planned out, said the Boy to 
himself. ''Round Three is to be the finishing one, 
evidently. Wish it could have lasted a bit longer. 
Whatever's that old fool of a dragon up to ijow?'' 

The dragon was employing the interval in giving a 
ramping-performance for the benefit of the crowd. 
Ramping, it should be explained, consists in running 
round and round in a wide circle, and sending waves 
and ripples of movement along the whole length of 
your spine, from your pointed ears right down to the 
spike at the end of your long tail. When you are covered 
with blue scales, the effect is particularly pleasing; and 
the Boy recollected the dragon's recently expressed 
wish to become a social success. 

St. George now gathered up his reins and began to 
move forward, dropping the point of his spear and 
settling himself firmly in the saddle. 

"Time!" yelled everybody excitedly; and the dragon, 
leaving off his ramping, sat up on end, and began to 
leap from one side to the other with huge ungainly 
bounds, whooping like a Red Indian. This naturally 
disconcerted the horse, who swerved violently, the 
Saint only just saving himself by the mane; and as 
they shot past the dragon delivered a vicious snap at 
the horse's tail which sent the poor beast careering 
madly far over the Downs, so that the language of the 
Saint, who had lost a stirrup, was fortunately inaudible 
to the general assemblage. 

Round Two evoked audible evidence of friendly 
feeling towards the Dragon. The spectators were not 
slow to appreciate a combatant who could hold his 
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own so well and clearly wanted to show good sport; 
and many encouraging remarks reached the ears of 
our friend as he strutted to and fro, his chest thrust 
out and his tail in the air, hugely enjoying his new 
popularity. 

St. George had dismounted and was tightening his 
girths, and*telling his horse, with quite an Oriental flow 
of imagery, exactly what he thought of him, and his 
relations, and his conduct on the present occasion; so 
the Boy made his way down to the Saint’s end of the 
line, and held his spear for him. 

‘'It’s been a jolly fight, St. George!’' he said with a 
sigh. "Can’t you let it last a bit longer? ” 

"Well, I think I’d better not," replied the Saint. "The 
fact is, your simple-minded old friend’s getting con- 
ceited, now they’ve begun cheering him, and he’ll forget 
all about the arrangement and take to playing the fool, 
and there’s no telling where he would stop. I’ll just 
finish him off this round." 

He swung himself into the saddle and took his spear 
from the Boy. "Now don’t you be afraid," he added 
kindly. "I’ve marked my spot exactly, and he's sure to 
give me all the assistance in his power, because he 
knows it's his only chance of being asked to the 
banquet! " 

St. George now shortened his spear, bringing the butt 
well up under his arm ; and, instead of galloping as before, 
trotted smartly towards the dragon, who crouched at 
his approach, flicking his tail till it cracked in the air 
like a great cart-whip. The Saint wheeled as he neared 
his opponent and circled warily round him, keeping his 
eye on the spare place; while the dragon, adopting 
similar tactics, paced with caution round the same 
circle, occasionally feinting with his head. So the two 
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sparred for an opening, while the spectators maintained 
a breathless silence. 

Though the round lasted for some minutes, the end 
was so swift that all the Boy saw was a lightning move- 
ment of the Saint’s arm, and then a whirl and a con- 
fusion of spines, claws, tail, and flying bits of turf. The 
dust cleared away, the spectators whooped «and ran in 
cheering, and the Boy made out that the dragon was 
down, pinned to the earth by the spear, while St. 
George had dismounted, and stood astride of him. 

It all seemed so genuine that the Boy ran in breath- 
lessly, hoping the dear old dragon wasn’t really hurt. 
As he approached, the dragon lifted one large eyelid, 
winked solemnly, and collapsed again. He was held 
fast to earth by the neck, but the Saint had hit him in 
the spare place agreed upon, and it didn’t even seem 
to tickle. 

''Bain’t you goin’ to cut ’is ’ed orf, master?" asked 
one of the applauding crowd. He had backed the dragon, 
and naturally felt a trifle sore, 

"Well, not io-day, I think," replied St. George, 
pleasantly. "You see, that can be done at any time. 
There’s no hurry at all. I think we’ll all go down to the 
village first, and have some refreshment, and then I’ll 
give him a good talking-to, and you’ll find he’ll be a 
very different dragon!" 

From Dream Days, by Kenneth Grahame. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE SNAIL 

It was during the wintry days that Mrs. Cottier decided 
to remove us from the school at Newton Abbot. She 
had arranged with the Rector at Strete for us to have 
lessons at ^he Rectory every morning with young Ned 
Evans, the rector’s son; so when the winter holidays 
ended we were spared the long, cold drive and that 
awful ‘‘going back” to the school we hated so. 

Winter drew to an end and the snow melted. March 
came in like a lion, bringing so much rain that the 
brook was flooded. We saw no more of the night-riders 
after that day in the snow, but we noticed little things 
now and then among the country people which made us 
sure that they were not far off. Once, when we were 
driving home in the evening after a day at Dartmouth, 
owls called along the road from just behind the hedge, 
whenever the road curved. Hugh and I remembered the 
pheasants that day in the wood, and we nudged each 
other in the darkness, wondering whether Mr. Gorsuch 
was one of the owls. After that night we used to practise 
the call of the owls and the pheasants, but we were only 
clever at the owl’s cry: the pheasant’s call really needs 
a man’s voice, it is too deep a note for any boy to 
imitate well; but we could cry like the owls after some 
little practice, and we were very vain when we made 
an owl in the wood reply to us. Once, at the end of 

Mrs, Cottier. Jim Davis lived with his uncle; when he was 
about twelve years of age Mrs. Cottier came to live with them, 
bringing with her Hugh, her son. 

To remove ms: i.e. Jim Davis and Hugh Cottier. 

Mr. Gorsuch. Marah Gorsuch, the leader of the smugglers 
with whom Jim's lot is cast later. 

♦l 
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February, we gave the owl's cry outside the "Adventure 
Inn," where the road dips from Strete to the sands, and 
a man ran out to the door and looked up and down, and 
whistled a strange little tune, or scrap of a tune, evidently 
expecting an answer; but that frightened us; we made 
him no answer, and presently he went in muttering. He 
was puzzled, no doubt, for he came out agaica a minute 
later and again whistled his tune, though very quietly. 
We learned the scrap of tune and practised it together 
whenever we were sure that no one was near us. 

As for the two men taken by the troops, they were 
let off. The innkeeper at South Poole swore that both 
men had been in his inn all the night of the storm 
playing the "ring-quoits" game with the other guests, 
and as his oath was supported by half a dozen witnesses, 
the case for the King fell through ; the night-riders never 
scrupled to commit perjury. Later on I learned a good 
deal about how the night-riders managed things. 

During that rainy March, while the brook was in 
flood all over the valley, Hugh and I had a splendid 
time sailing toy boats, made out of boxes and pieces of 
plank. We had one big ship made out of a long wooden 
box which had once held flowers along a window-sill. 
We had painted ports upon her sides, and we had rigged 
her with a single square sail. With a strong south- 
westerly wind blowing up the valley, she would sail for 
nearly a mile whenever the floods were out, and though 
she often ran aground, we could always get her off, as 
the water was so shallow. 

Now, one day (I suppose it was about the middle of 
the month) we went to sail this ship (we used to call 
her the Snail) from our side of the flood, right across 
the river-course, to the old slate quarry on the opposite 
side. The distance was, perhaps, three hundred yards. 
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We chose this site because in this place there was a 
sort of ridge causeway leading to a bridge, so that we 
could follow our ship across the flood without getting 
our feet wet. In the old days the quarry carts had 
crossed the brook by this causeway, but the quarry was 
long worked out, and the road and bridge were now in 
a bad sta^, but still good enough for us, and well 
above water. 

We launched the Snail from a green, shelving bank, 
and shoved her off with the long sticks we carried. The 
wind caught her sail and drove her forward in fine 
style; she made a great ripple as she went. Once she 
caught in a drowned bush; but the current swung her 
clear, and she cut across the course of the brook like 
a Falmouth packet. Hugh and I ran along the causeway, 
and over the bridge, to catch her on the other side. We 
had our eyes on her as we ran, for we feared that she 
might catch, or capsize; and we were so intent upon 
our ship that we noticed nothing else. Now when we 
came to the end of the causeway, and turned to the 
right, along the shale and rubble tipped there from the 
quarry, we saw a man coming down the slope to the 
water, evidently bent on catching the Snail when she 
arrived. We could not see his face very clearly, for he 
wore a grey slouch-hat, and the brambles were so high 
just there that sometimes they hid him from us. He 
seemed, somehow, a familiar figure; and the thought 
flashed through me that it might be Mr. Gorsuch. 

'Xome on, Hugh,'" I cried, “or she’ll capsize on the 
shale. The water’s very shallow, so close up to this side.” 

We began to run as well as we could, over the broken 
stones. 

“It’s no good,” said Hugh. “She’ll be there before 
we are.” 
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We broke through a brake of brambles to a green 
space sloping to the flood. There was the Snail, drawn 
up, high and dry, on to the grass, and there was the 
man, sitting by her on a stone, solemnly cutting up 
enough tobacco for a pipe. 

'‘Good morning, Mr. Gorsuch," I said. 

"Why, it's young sweethearter," he answ^ed. "Why 
haven't you got your nurses with you?" He filled his 
pipe and lighted it, watching us with a sort of quizzical 
interest, but making no attempt to shake hands. He 
made me feel that he was glad to see us; but that 
nothing would make him show it. "What d'ye call 
this thing? " he asked, pointing with his toe at the Snail. 

"That's our ship," said Hugh. 

"Is it? " he asked contemptuously. "I thought it was 
your mother's pudding-box, with some of baby's bed- 
clothes on it. That's what I thought it was." 

He seemed to take a pleasure in seeing Hugh's face 
fall. Hugh always took a rough word to heart, and 
he could never bear to hear his mother mentioned by 
a stranger. 

"It's a good enough ship for us," he answered hotly. 

"How d'ye know it is?" said the man. "You know 
nothing at all about it. What do you know of ships, or 
what's good for you? Hey? You don't know nothing 
of the kind." 

This rather silenced Hugh; we were both a little 
abashed, and so we stood sheepishly for a moment 
looking on the ground. 

At last I took Hugh by the arm. "Let's take her 
somewhere else," I said softly. I bent down and picked 
up the ship and turned to go. 

The man watched us with a sort of amused contempt. 
"Where are you going now? " he asked. 
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‘‘Down the stream,” I called back. 

“Drop it,” he said. “Come back here.” 

I called softly to Hugh to run. “Shan't!” I cried, as 
we started off together, at our best speed. 

“Won't you?” he called. “Then I'll make you.” He 
was after us in a brace of shakes, and had us both by 
the collar •in less than a dozen yards. “What little 
tempers we have got,” he said grinning. “Regular little 
spitfires, both of you. Now back you come till we have 
had a talk.” 

I noticed then that he was much better dressed than 
formerly. His clothes were of the very finest sea-cloth, 
and well cut. The buttons on his scarlet waistcoat were 
new George guineas; and the buttons on his coat were 
of silver, very beautifully chased. His shoes had big 
silver buckles on them, and there was a silver buckle 
to the flap of his grey slouch hat. The tattoo marks on 
his left hand were covered over by broad silver rings, 
of the sort the Spanish onion-boys used to sell in Dart- 
mouth, after the end of the war. He looked extremely 
handsome in his fine clothes. I wondered how I could 
ever have been afraid of him. 

“Yes,” he said with a grin, when he saw me eyeing 
him, ”my ship came home all right. I was able to refit 
for a full due. So now we'll see what gifts the Queen sent.” 

We wondered what he meant by this sentence; but 
we were not kept long in doubt. He led us through the 
briers to the ruins of the shed where the quarry overseer 
had formerly had his office. 

“Come in here,” he said, shoving us in front of him, 
“and see what the Queen'll give you. Shut your eyes. 
That's the style. Now open.” 

When we opened our eyes we could hardly keep from 
shouting with pleasure. There, on the ground, kept 
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upright by a couple of bricks, was a three-foot model of 
a revenue cutter, under all her sail except the big square 
foresail, which was neatly folded upon her yard. She 
was perfect aloft, even to her pennant; and on deck 
she was perfect too, with beautiful little model guns, 
all brass, on their carriages, pointing through the 
port-holes. • 

*'0h!'' we exclaimed. "Oh! Is she really for us, for 
our very own ? " 

"Why, yes," he said. "At least she's for you, Mr. 
What's-your-name. Jim, I think you call yourself. Yes. 
Jim. Well, she's for you, Jim. I got something else the 
Queen sent for Mr. Preacher-feller." He bent in one 
comer of the ruin, and pulled out what seemed to be a 
stout but broken box. "This is for you, Mr. Preacher- 
feller," he said to Hugh. 

We saw that it was a model of a port of a ship's deck 
and side. The side was cut for a gun-port, which opened 
and shut by means of lanyards; and, pointing through 
the opened port was a model brass nine-pounder on its 
carriage, with all its roping correctly rigged, and its 
sponges and rammers hooked up above it ready for use. 
It was a beautiful piece of work (indeed, both models 
were), for the gun was quite eighteen inches long. "There 
you are," said Marah Gorsuch. "That lot's for you, Mr. 
Preacher-feller. Them things is what the Queen sent." 

We were so much delighted by these beautiful presents 
that it was some minutes before we could find words 
with which to thank him. We could not believe that 
such things were really for us. He was much pleased to 
find that his gifts gave so much pleasure; he kept up 
a continual grin while we examined the toys inch by inch. 

"Like 'em, hey? " he said. 

‘"Yes; I should just think we do," we answered. We 
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shook him by the hand, almost unable to speak from 
pleasure. 

"And now let's come down and sail her," I said. 

"Hold on there," said Marah Gorsuch. "Don’t be 
too quick, You ain't going to sail that cutter till you 
know how. You’ve got a lot to leam first, so that must 
wait. It’s t# be Master Preacher-feller's turn this morning. 
Yours '11 come by-and-by. What you got to do, first go 
off, is to sink that old hulk you were playing with. 
We’ll sink her at anchor with Preacher-feller's cannon." 

He told Hugh to pick up his toy, and to come along 
down to the water’s edge. When he came near to the 
water, Marah took the old Snail and tied a piece of 
string to her bows by way of a cable. Then he thrust 
her well out into the flood, tied a piece of shale (as an 
anchor) to the other end of the string, and flung it out 
ahead of her, so that she rode at anchor trimly a few 
yards from the bank. "Now," he said, "we'll exercise 
great guns. Here" (he produced a powder-horn) "is the 
magazine; here" (he produced a bag of bullets) "is the 
shot-locker. Here's a bag of wads. Now, my sons, down 
to business. Cast loose your housings, take out tompions. 
Now bear a hand, my lads; we’ll give your old galleon 
a broadside." 

We watched him as he prepared the gun for firing, 
eagerly lending a hand whenever we saw what he 
wanted. "First of all," he said, "you must sponge your 
gun. There's the sponge. Shove it down the muzzle and 
give it a screw round. There! Now tap your sponge 
against the muzzle to knock the dust off. There! Now 
the powder." He took his powder-horn and filled a little 
funnel (like the funnels once used by chemists for filling 
bottles of cough - mixture) with the powder. This he 
poured down the muzzle of the gun. "Now a wad," he 
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said, taking up a screw of twisted paper. ‘*Ram it home 
on to the powder with the rammer. That's the way. Now 
for the shot. Well put in a dozen bullets, and then top 
with a couple more wads. There! Now she's loaded. 
Those bullets will go for fifty yards with that much 
powder ahind 'em. Now, all we have to do is to prime 
her." He filled the touch-hole with powder, ^nd poured 
a few grains along the base or breach of the gun. " There 1 " 
he said. "Only one thing more. That is aim. Here, Mr. 
Preacher-feller, Hugh, whatever your name is. You're 
captain of the gun; you must aim her. Take a squint 
along the gun till you get the notch on the muzzle 
against the target ; then raise your gun's breech till the 
notch is a little below your target. Those wooden quoins 
under the gun will keep it raised if you pull them 
out a little." 

Hugh lay down flat on the grass and moved the 
gun carefully till he was sure the aim was correct. 
"Let's have a match," he said, "to see which is the 
best shot." 

"All right," said Marah. "We will. You have first 
shot. Are you ready? All ready? Very well then. Here's 
the linstock that you're to fire with." He took up a long 
stick which had a slow match twisted round it. He lit 
the slow match by a pocket flint and steel after moving 
his powder away from him. "Now then," he cried, 
"are you ready? Stand clear of the breech. Starboard 
battery. Fire!" 

Hugh dropped the lighted match on to the priming. 
The gun banged loudly, leaped back and up, and fell 
over on one side in spite of its roping as the smoke 
spurted. At the same instant there was a lashing noise, 
like rain, upon the water as the bullets skimmed along 
upon the surface. One white splinter flew from the 
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SnaiVs stern where a single bullet struck; the rest flew 
wide astern of her. 

‘'Let your piece cool a moment/' said Marah, “then 
we will sponge and load again, and then Jim 'll try. You 
were too much to the right, Mr. Hugh. Your shots 
fell astern." 

After a aiinute or two we cleaned the gim thoroughly 
and reloaded. 

“Now," said Marah, “remember one thing. If you 
was in a ship, fighting that other ship, you wouldn't 
want just to blaze away at her broadside. No. You’d 
want to hit her so as your shot would rake all along 
her decks from the bow aft, or from the stem forrard. 
You wait a second. Master Jim, till the wind gives her 
bows a skew towards you, or till her stern swings round 
more. There she goes. Are you ready? Now, as she 
comes round; allow for it. Fire!" 

Very hurriedly I made my aim, and still more 
hurriedly did I give fire. Again came the bang and 
flash; again the gun clattered over; but, to my joy, a 
smacking crack showed that the shot went home. The 
shock made the old Snail roll. A piece of her bow was 
knocked off. Two or three bullets ripped through her sail. 
One bored a groove along her, and the rest went over her. 

“Good," said Marah. “A few more like that and she's 
all our own. Now it's my shot. I'll try to knock her 
rudder away. Wait till she swings. There she comes! 
There she comes! Over a little. Up a little. Now. Fire." 
He darted his linstock down upon the priming. The gun 
roared and upset; the bullets banged out the SnaiVs 
stern, and she filled slowly, and sank to the level 
of the water, her mast standing erect out of the flood, 
and her whole fabric swaying a little as the water 
moved her up and down. 
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After that we fired at the mast till we had knocked 
it away, and then we placed our toys in the sheltered 
fireplace of the ruin and came away, happy to the 
bone, talking nineteen to the dozen. 

From Jim Davis, by John Masefield. 


THE GADSHILL FIGHT 
The highway, near Gadshill 

Enter Prince Henry and Poins, 

Poins. Come, shelter, shelter: I have removed Falstaff's 
horse, and he frets like a gummed velvet. 

Prince. Stand close. 


Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Poins ! Poins, and be hanged ! Poins ! 

Prince. Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal! what a brawling 
dost thou keep! 

Fal. Where's Poins, Hal? 

Prince. He is walked up to the top of the hill: 111 go 
seek him. 

Fal. I am accursed to rob in that thief's company: the 
rascal hath removed my horse, and tied him I know 
not where. If I travel but four foot by the squier 
further afoot, I shall break my wind. Well, I doubt 
not but to die a fair death for all this, if I 'scape 
hanging for killing that rogue. I have forsworn his 
company hourly any time this two and twenty years, 
and yet I am bewitched with the rogue's company. 

Frets like a gummed velvet. Velvet was often treated with gum. 

This improved its gloss, but rendered it liable to fret (i.e. chafe). 
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If the rascal have not given me medicines to make me 
love him, 111 be hanged; it could not be else; I have 
drunk medicines. Poins! Hal! a plague upon you both! 
Bardolph! Peto! Ill starve ere 111 rob a foot further. 
An Iwere not as good a deed as drink to turn true 
man and to leave these rogues, I am the veriest 
varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. Eight yards 
of uneven ground is three score and ten miles afoot 
with me; and the stony-hearted villains know it well 
enough: a plague upon it when thieves cannot be true 
one to another! [They whistle.] Whew! A plague upon 
you all! Give me my horse, you rogues; give me my 
horse, and be hanged ! 

Prince. Peace, ye fat-guts! lie down; lay thine ear close 
to the ground and list if thou canst hear the tread of 
travellers. 

Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down? 'Sblood, 111 not bear mine own flesh so far 
afoot again for all the coin in thy father’s exchequer. 
What a plague mean ye to colt me thus ? 

Prince. Thou liest ; thou art not colted, thou art uncolted. 

Fal. I prithee, good prince Hal, help me to my horse, 
good king’s son. 

Prince. Out, ye rogue! shall I be your ostler? 

Fed. Go hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent garters! 
If I be ta’en, I’ll peach for this. An I have not ballads 
made on you all and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of 
sack be my poison: when a jest is so forward, and 
afoot too ! I hate it. 

Enter Gadshill, Bardolph and Peto with him. 

Gads. Stand. 

Fal. So I do, against my will. 

Colt. To thrash with a rope-end. 
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Poins. O, 'tis our setter: I know his voice. Bardolph, 
what news? 

Bard, Case ye, case ye; on with your vizards: there's 
money of the king's coming down the hill; 'tis going 
to the king's exchequer. 

Fal, You lie, ye rogue; 'tis going to the king's tavern. 

Gads, There's enough to make us all. < 

Fal, To be hanged. 

Prince, Sirs, you four shall front them in the narrow 
lane; Ned Poins and I will walk lower: if they 'scape 
from your encounter, then they light on us. 

Peto, How many be there of them ? 

Gads, Some eight or ten. 

Fal, 'Zounds, will they not rob us ? 

Prince, What a coward, Sir John Paunch? 

Fal, Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather; 
but yet no coward, Hal. 

Prince. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind the hedge; 
when thou needest him, there thou shalt find him. 
Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal, Now cannot I strike him, if I should be hanged. 

Prince. Ned, where are our disguises? 

Poins. Here, hard by: stand close. 

[Exeunt Prince and Poins. 

Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his dole, say 
I: every man to his business. 

Enter the Travellers. 

First Trav. Come, neighbour: the boy shall lead our 
horses down the hill; we'll walk afoot awhile, and ease 
our legs. 

Thieves, Standi 

Travellers. Jesus bless us I 
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Fal, Strike; down with them; cut the villains' throats: 
ah! caterpillars! bacon-fed knaves! they hate us 
youth: down with them; fleece them. 

T ravellers, 0, we are undone, both we and ours for ever ! 

Fal, Hang ye, knaves, are ye undone? No, ye fat chuffs; 
I would your store were here ! On, bacons, on ! What, 
ye knaves! young men must live. You are grand- 
jurors, are ye? well jure ye, 'faith. 

[Here they rob them and bind them. Exeunt, 

Re-enter Prince Henry and Poins disguised. 

Prince. The thieves have bound the true men. Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves and go merrily to 
London, it would be argument for a week, laughter 
for a month and a good jest for ever. 

Poins. Stand close ; I hear them coming. 

Enter the Thieves again. 

Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and then to horse 
before day. An the Prince and Poins be not two 
arrant cowards, there's no equity stirring: there’s no 
more valour in that Poins than in a wild-duck. 

Prince. Your money! 

Poins. Villains! 

[As they are sharing, the Prince and Poins set upon 
them ; they all run away ; and Falstaff, after a 
blow or two, runs away too, leaving the booty 
behind them. 

Prince. Got with much ease. Now merrily to horse: 

The thieves are all scatter'd and possess'd with fear 
So strongly that they dare not meet each other; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death. 
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And lards the lean earth as he walks along: 

Were't not for laughing, I should pity him. 

Poins. How the rogue roar’d! \Exeunt. 

The Boa/s Head Tavern at Eastcheap 

Prince Henry and Poins. Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, 
Bardolph, and Peto ; Francis following wUn wine. 

Poins. Welcome, Jack: where hast thou been? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance 
too! marry, and amen! Give me a cup of sack, boy. 
Ere I lead this life long, I'll sew nether stocks and mend 
them and foot them too. A plague of all cowards! 
Give me a cup of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue extant ? 

[He drinks. 

Prince. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter? 
pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet tale 
of the sun’s ! if thou didst, then behold that compound. 

Fal. You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too: there is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man: 
yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime 
in it. A villainous coward! Go thy ways, old Jack; 
die when thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be 
not forgotten upon the face of the earth, then am I a 
shotten herring. There lives not three good men un- 
hanged in England; and one of them is fat, and grows 
old: God help the while! a bad world, I say. I would 
I were a weaver; I could sing psalms or any thing. A 
plague of all cowards, I say still. 

Prince. How now, wool-sack! what mutter you? 

Fal. A king's son! If I do not beat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy 
subjects afore thee like a flock of wild-geese. I'll never 
wear hair on my face more. You Prince of Wales! 
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Prince, Why, you wicked round man, what's the matter? 

FaL Are not you a coward? answer me to that: and 
Poins there? 

Poins, 'Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, 
by the Lord, I'll stab thee. 

FaL I call thee coward! I'll see thee damned ere I call 
thee coward: but I would give a thousand pound I 
could run as fast as thou canst. You are straight 
enough in the shoulders, you care not who sees your 
back : call you that backing of your friends ? A plague 
upon such backing! give me them that will face 
me. Give me a cup of sack : I am a rogue, if I drunk 
to-day. 

Pnnce. 0 villain! thy lips are scarce wiped since thou 
drunkest last. 

FaL All’s one for that. [He drinks,] A plague of all 
cowards, still say I. 

Prince. What's the matter? 

FaL What's the matter! there be four of us here have 
ta'en a thousand pound this day morning. 

Prince. Where is it. Jack? where is it? 

FaL Where is it! taken from us it is: a hundred upon 
poor four of us. 

Prince. What, a hundred, man? 

FaL I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword with a 
dozen of them two hours together, I have 'scaped by 
miracle. I am eight times thrust through the doublet, 
four through the hose; my buckler cut through and 
through; my sword hacked like a hand-saw — ecce 
signum ! I never dealt better since I was a man : all 
would not do. A plague of all cowards! Let them 
speak : if they speak more or less than truth, they are 
villains and the sons of darkness. 

Ecce signum. Behold the evidence. 
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Prince, Speak, sirs; how was it? 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen 

Fal. Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Gads, And bound them. 

Peto, No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal, You rogue, they were bound, every man of them; 
or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. * 

Gads, As we were sharing, some six or seven fresh men 
set upon us 

Fal, And unbound the rest, and then come in the other. 

Prince, What, fought you with them all ? 

Fal, All! I know not what you call all; but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish: if 
there were not two or three and fifty upon poor old 
Jack, then am I no two-legged creature. 

Prince, Pray God you have not murdered some of them. 

Fal, That’s past praying for: I have peppered two of 
them; two I am sure I have paid, two rogues in buck- 
ram suits. I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, 
spit in my face, call me horse. Thou knowest my old 
ward; here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four 
rogues in buckram let drive at me 

Prince, What, four ? thou saidst but two even now. 

Fal, Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

Poins, Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal, These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust at 
me. I made me no more ado but took all their seven 
points in my target, thus. 

Prince. Seven, why, there were but four even now. 

Fal. In buckram ? 

Poins, Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Fal, Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

Prince. Prithee, let him alone ; we shall have more anon. 

Fal, Dost thou hear me, Hal? 
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Prince, Ay, and mark thee too. Jack. 

Fal, Do so, for it is worth the listening to. These nine 
in buckram that I told thee of 

Prince, So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken 

Poins, Down fell their hose. 

Fal. Began»to give me ground: but I followed me close, 
came in foot and hand; and with a thought seven of 
the eleven I paid. 

Prince. 0 monstrous! eleven buckram men grown out 
of two! 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three mis-begotten 
knaves in Kendal green came at my back and let 
drive at me; for it was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst 
not see thy hand. 

Prince. These lies are like their father that begets them ; 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou 
clay-brained guts, thou knotty-pated fool, thou 
obscene, greasy tallow-catch 

Fal. What, art thou mad? art thou mad? is not the 
truth the truth? 

Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these men in 
Kendal green, when it was so dark thou couldst not 
see thy hand: come, tell us your reason: what sayest 
thou to this? 

Poins. Come, your reason. Jack, your reason. 

Fal. What, upon compulsion? 'Zounds, an I were at 
the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I would 
not tell you on compulsion ! Give you a reason on com- 
pulsion! if reasons were as plentiful as blackberries, 
I would give no man a reason upon compulsion, I. 

Prince. I'll be no longer guilty of this sin; this sanguine 
coward, this bed-presser, this horseback -breaker, this 
huge hill of flesh 
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FaL 'Sblood, you starveling, you elf-skin, you dried 
neat's tongue, you stock-fish! O for breath to utter 
what is like thee! you tailor 's-yard, you sheath, you 
bow-case 

Prince. Well, breathe a while, and then to it again : and 
when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, 
hear me speak but this. 

Poins. Mark, Jack. 

Prince. We two saw you four set on four and bound 
them, and were masters of their wealth. Mark now, 
how a plain tale shall put you down. Then did we 
two set on you four; and, with a word, out-faced you 
from your prize, and have it; yea, and can show it 
you here in the house : and, Falstaff, you carried your 
guts away as nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and 
roared for mercy, and still run and roared, as ever I 
heard bull-calf. What a slave art thou, to hack thy sword 
as thou hast done, and then say it was in fight 1 What 
trick, what device, what starting-hole, canst thou 
now find out to hide thee from this open and apparent 
shame? 

Poins. Come, let's hear. Jack ; what trick hast thou now? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made 
ye. VVTiy, hear you, my masters : was it for me to kill 
the heir-apparent ? should I turn upon the true 
prince ? why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules? 
but beware instinct; the lion will not touch the true 
prince. Instinct is a great matter; I was now a coward 
on instinct. I shall think the better of myself and thee 
during my life; I for a valiant lion, and thou for a 
true prince. But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you 
have the money. Hostess, clap to the doors: watch 
to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, hearts 
of gold, all the titles of good fellowship come to you! 
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What, shall we be merry? shall we have a play 
extempore ? 

Prince, Coatent; and the argument shall be thy running 
away. 

Fal, Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me ! 

From Henry /F., Part I., by William 
Shakespeare. 
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of the poem. 

“The Fight of the Revenge.*' 
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r. You are asked to imagine yourself a sunivor {on the 
Grecian side) of the siege of Corinth. Wnte a short account 
of the siege, or of your escape. 

2. Attempt a relation, in verse such as Byron and Scott 
have used here, of some stirring incident known to you. 
(One of the prose selections given in this book might 
be used.) 

3. Rewrite in your own words some half a dozen phrases 
or a paragraph chosen from the Revenge fight,. 

4. Put into dramatic form Sir Richard Grenville's 
attempt to have his ship sunk by the Master-gunner. 

5. In Gallipoli Mr. Masefield makes use of the expression 
"the attack withered." What name is given to such ex- 
pressions? Pick out others of this nature used in "The 
Anzac Landing." 

6. Examine the passage in "The Anzac Landing," "They 
went up the cliff to their fellows . . . glens peopled by 
the enemy." Rewrite it in verse form. 

7. Write two letters from the point of view of some 
member of the forces in Gallipoli — one written to a friend 
before the attack, the other after the position had been won. 

8. Bunyan tells us that he dreamed the account of 
Christian's fight. Write out the account of any dream you 
can recall. (Remember that events in a dream are often 
confused.) 

9. Pick out the descriptive portions in Bunyan's account 
of the fight given here. 

10. What similarities do you notice in the following 
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accounts: ‘‘David and Goliath/' “Christian and Apollyon" 
and “The Revenge*'} 

11. Write a short account of your view of the fight 
between Hereward and Letwold. 

12. Why was Hereward 's sword named Brainbiter? 
Invent names for other weapons and implements. 

13. Make a list of the weapons used in single combat 
in this book. Which, in your opinion, is the most effective 
weapon in battle. 

14. Those who take part in battle may be grouped as 
victors or vanquished. Think of any other groupings m 
which they might be placed. 

15. Who is your favourite among the fighters in single 
combat ? Give some reasons for your choice. 

16. Rewrite in your own words any paragraph from the 
“Death and Passing of Arthur. “ 

17. Lord Tennyson wrote an account of the Passing of 
Arthur in verse. Read this and compare it with the account 
by Malory. Which do you prefer ? 

18. Imagine wireless brought to Avilion; give King 
Arthur's description of the land as a broadcast account. 

19. Under which of the leaders in the general battles 
would you prefer to serve? 

20. Who is the “last great Invader of Nations" referred 
to in “The Death of Harold"? Make a list of some five 
or six conquerors to whom this term could be applied at 
various stages in the world's history. 

21. Explain the terms: battle, combat, struggle, en- 
counter, duel, “scrap," meeting, engagement, operations, 
brawl. 

22. Write out directions for the game of Ombre. 

23. Who, in your opinion^ is the best loser in these 
fights? 
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24. Wnte a short essay on one of the following subjects: 
‘'Fair play in combat"; "The life-story of a common 
soldier in the Middle Ages" (the reading of The White 
Company and of parts of The Cloister and the Hearth 
would be a help for this); "Weapons, old and new." 

25. Pick out, from the selections given in this book, six 
characters who, for some reason, do not appeal to you, and 
write at least one sentence about every one of ?!hem. 
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